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TENDENCY  TOWARD  AN  AMERICAN  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  ITS  DEVELOPMENT  TRACED: 
BY  RUSSELL  STURGIS 

HE  American  country  house,  especially  when  of  very 
moderate  size  and  without  great  pretensions  as  to  cost — 
that  is  the  best  thing  we  have  to  show  in  architectural  art. 
The  public  buildings  of  the  United  States  are  almost 
without  exception  devoid  of  interest, — except  as  socio- 
logical studies;  and,  by  a  remarkable  dispensation  of 
fate,  they  are  worse  as  they  are  larger.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon 
wholly  without  ready  explanation.  The  bigger  the  building,  the 
more  formidable  the  committee — larger  in  number  of  persons,  more 
responsible  in  character,  weightier  in  the  individual  members  which 
make  it  up.  The  architect  has  but  a  poor  chance  with  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  anything  like  a  disposition  to  think  for  himself  is  not  so 
much  rudely  checked  as  discouraged  in  advance  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous expression  of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  what  they 
want  to  see.  This,  moreover,  is  seconded  by  the  artist's  own  pro- 
found conviction  about  what  they  do  not  want  to  see. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  big  and  stately  structure,  public 
or  even  private,  should  be  less  satisfactory,  and  that  is  the  ready  re- 
sort to  imitation  on  the  part  of  any  designer  of  anything  big  and 
costly.     It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  American  house,  except  when 
it  gets  to  be  a  "mansion,"  cannot  be  a  copied,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  an 
adapted  or  a  borrowed  design.      From  this  incapacity  of  being  copied 
from  ancient  models  it  came  to  pass  that  the  American  house  had  al- 
ready grown  to  be  an  independent  conception  in  the  years  before  the     i 
Civil  War.     In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war,  under  the    r\ 
influence  of  a  rather  blatant  prosperity,  amazing  results  followed    l^?*7 
from  this  independence  of  origin,  and  the  most  hideous  things  which 
the  countrv-side  designer  could  imagine  were  sawed  out  of  boards    V,  |0 
and  turned  out  of  four-inch  joists  and  then  pinned  together  in  still 
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more  ghastly  combinations.  This,  however,  was  but  a  momentary 
return  of  the  wave;  it  swept  a  good  many  people  out  to  sea  and  filled 
our  prosperous  young  towns  with  monstrosities  enough,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  that  reign  of  bad  taste  was  not  felt  for  long.  By  1875  a 
real  improvement  in  the  way  of  design  was  reached.  By  1880  archi- 
tects of  excellent  training,  men  who  were  young  then  and  are  not  so 
very  old  now,  had  put  their  hands  to  the  task  and  had  begun  to  apply 
really  artistical  methods  to  what  had  been  before  a  rather  happy-go- 
lucky  building  up  of  the  exterior  from  obvious  practical  require- 
ments. Now,  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of  building  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  a  style.  The  building  up  of 
the  exterior  (and  of  the  more  noticeable  parts  of  the  interior  as  well) 
from  obvious  practical  requirements  is  a  good  way  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  a  style.  And  then  it  is  not  until  the  artistical  touch  is 
applied  that  the  world  learns,  or  has  a  chance  to  learn,  that  a  style  is 
in  the  way  of  being  developed.  So  it  was  that  when  two  or  three 
firms  in  Boston  and  one  or  tvvo  in  New  York,  with  here  and  there  a 
young  aspirant  in  some  smaller  town  or  in  some  less  known  commun- 
ity, began  to  design  wooden  houses  as  if  they  had  been  marble  palaces 
in  central  India, — not  in  their  style,  but  in  the  thought  and  care  which 
they  gave  to  them, — the  work  proved  remunerative  in  many  ways; 
and  the  photographs  which  could  be  got  together  as  early  as  1884, 
let  us  say,  included  the  representations  of  some  really  charming 
buildings. 

NOW,  the  work  of  those  men  is  not  in  evidence  at  the  Architec- 
tural League  this  year.  We  have  instead  of  it  the  work  of 
their  successors — even  of  the  inheritors  of  their  genius.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  for  instance,  is  no  longer  as  young  an  artist  as 
he  was  when  I  first  admired  his  wrought-iron  railings  and  such-like 
decorative  work,  and  yet  he  will  not  object  to  being  called  the  heir,  the 
successor,  of  the  men  of  the  8o's.  There  are  two  so-called  sketches 
by  him  at  the  League  Exposition,  "Sketch  for  Country  House"  with- 
out further  comment  or  explanation,  and  again  "Sketch — Lodge." 
Those  are  the  subjects  which,  under  Mr.  Atterbury's  name,  can  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  our  simpler  domestic  architecture.  They  are 
full  of  character,  full  of  a  singular  grace,  which  is  a  combination 
of  the  tranquil  and  the  picturesque.     Nor  is  that  altogether  an  ab- 
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surd  proposition,  for  the  writers  who  have  been  troubling  themselves 
about  the  placing  and  grouping  of  Greek  temples  within  their  sacred 
enclosures  are  ready  to  tell  you  that  the  combination  of  the  tranquil 
and  the  picturesque  is  the  very  essence  of  Greek  landscape  architec- 
ture. 

In  the  form  of  a  more  pretentious  drawing  is  the  design  prepared 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  White,  of  New  York,  for  a  house  at  Summit,  N. 
J.  The  artist  has  returned  to  the  simple  appliances  of  his  forefa- 
thers for  his  veranda-posts;  for  they  are  evidently  boxed  up  of  planks 
and  form  severely  plain,  square  piers,  two  stories  in  height,  and  sup- 
porting the  steep-pitched  roof  with  its  enclosed  attic,  where  that  part 
of  the  structure  is  built  out  over  the  empty  space  represented  on  the 
plan  by  a  two-story  veranda.  The  upper  story  of  this  veranda, — 
the  balcony,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so, — is  carried,  then,  by  its  own 
square  posts,  of  half  the  height  and  half  the  scale  generally  of  the 
larger  posts,  but  apparently  built  up  in  the  same  way.  So,  again,  is 
the  carriage-porch,  which  projects  into  the  middle  of  the  longer  front, 
carried  by  just  such  square  pillars  arranged  in  clusters  of  four,  and  the 
roof  of  that  carriage-porch  makes  a  balcony,  again,  of  precisely  the 
same  spirit,  except  that  for  this  there  is  no  projecting  shelter.  Now, 
this  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  simple  old  devices  of  the  Ameri- 
can carpenter  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  accommo- 
date themselves  to  a  more  stately  design  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  mak- 
ing. We  are  not  now  considering  what  he  took  from  English  books, 
embodying  the  neo-classic  work  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

With  the  design  of  K.  C.  Budd,  New  York,  we  return  to  slight 
studies — to  sketches — rather  than  to  intricately  wrought  and  rendered 
drawings.  This  one,  however,  a  bungalow  for  Sound  Beach,  Conn., 
is  reproduced  here.  And  by  this  study  is  raised  the  question,  what  is 
a  bungalow?  It  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  one-story  house  with  a 
broad  veranda.  Then,  as  the  roof  is  always  on  a  steep  pitch,  and  as 
it  goes  on  rising  higher  and  higher  as  the  house  is  made  broader  and 
broader,  there  is  more  and  more  room  for  second-story  and  even 
third-story  rooms — using  the  word  "story"  not  at  all  in  an  architec- 
tural sense.  So  it  is  seen  in  the  house  under  consideration  that  a 
very  serious  row  of  windows  marks  the  place  of  a  very  important  up- 
per story,  and  that  the  end  rooms  of  this  floor,  marked  by  bay  win- 
dows of  some  projection,  are  very  near  the  two  ends  of  the  stone  lower 
story. 
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A  house  designed  by  Budd,  Emery  &  Emery,  of  New  York,  is 
more  intelligible  from  the  more  finished  character  of  the  drawing, 
and  its  design  appeals  to  one's  memories  of  old  time  as  well  as  to  one's 
ideas  of  what  is  good  for  the  present.  It  shows  a  gambrel-roofed 
house  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof  unusually  steep;  only  one  story  in 
the  walls,  but  with  a  gable  accommodating  and  displaying  two  sto- 
ries of  windows.  The  story  next  above  the  ground  story  is  lighted, 
then,  by  gable  windows  and  also  by  one  of  those  long,  low,  continued 
dormers  which  constitute  almost  an  architectural  story,  so  prominent 
are  they.  It  is  not  a  year  since  I  asked  a  member  of  a  New  York 
firm  which  had  built  scores  of  country  houses,  with  a  due  proportion 
among  them  of  repetitions  of  that  same  feature,  to  characterize  it  for 
me  and  that  intelligent  man  could  give  me  no  name  for  the  architec- 
tural member  which  I  am  trying  to  describe — no  name  as  being  in 
use  by  the  workmen  or  by  the  draughtsmen. 

The  name  of  Wilson  Eyre,  of  Philadelphia,  is  welcome  to  every- 
one who  cares  for  independent  and  intelligent  designing.  There  are 
two  houses  of  his  shown  in  studies  which  proclaim  afar  ofif  the  inter- 
est in  landscape  art  of  him  who  "rendered"  the  design.  The  first  one 
is  a  house  at  Little  Orchard  Farm,  but  both  seem  to  be  at  Camp  Hill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  drawings  deal  with  one  and  the  same 
dwelling.  These  drawings  we  are  fortunately  able  to  reproduce. 
The  main  front,  with  a  polygonal  bay  window  of  bold  projection,  is 
easily  the  more  important  point  of  view,  for  the  other  drawing  is 
made  rather  to  show  the  owner  how  his  various  out-buildings  will  be 
grouped  about  him. 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Metcalf,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  exhibits  two  designs  for 
houses  made  more  grandiose  in  design  than  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking;  and  yet  the  simplicity  of  conception  is  the  same,  re- 
serves being  always  made  with  regard  to  the  long  pergola  which 
stretches  away  from  the  equally  classical  portico  which  forms  the 
veranda  at  one  end.  It  is  hard  to  accept  these  Italianate  columns  as 
part  of  this  simple  country  house,  designed  otherwise  on  almost  ex- 
clusively English  designs.  But  one  reason  why  these  houses,  evi- 
dently a  little  out  of  the  scope  of  our  notice  to-day,  are  mentioned  in 
it,  is  the  interest  which  the  well  reasoned  plans  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  practised  designer  of  country  houses.  The  house  with  the  per- 
gola is  single,  with  the  long  rooms  going  through  the  house,  and  open- 
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ing  with  triple  windows  at  the  opposite  ends;  and  this  is  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  The  other  is  a  Tudor  mansion  of  less  surpris- 
ing character.  But  each  is  a  good,  reasonable  working  plan,  and 
will  make  a  house  as  pleasant  to  live  in  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  view. 

In  the  house  designed  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Claude  Brag- 
don  of  that  city,  we  have  again  something  a  little  remote  from  our 
subject  as  it  was  declared  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  Rochester 
house  is  Old  Colonial  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  and  though  it  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  of  that  style,  once  so  exceptionally  popular 
and  now  still  in  favor,  it  is  still  more  of  a  mansion  than  those  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

Radically  different  is  the  house  designed  by  Coulter  &  Westhoff, 
of  New  York,  a  "Mountain  Lodge,"  for  this  is  a  chalet,  or  at  least  so 
much  of  a  chalet  as  the  modern  German  designers  have  been  making 
out  of  the  genuine  old  Swiss  traditions.  It  has  the  barge-boards  of 
the  gable  crossing  one  another  in  the  orthodox  way;  moreover,  that- 
overhang  is  supported  on  five  elaborately  framed  brackets  much  in 
evidence  because  the  purlins  which  the  diagonal  braces  support  pro- 
ject far  beyond  the  facing-boards;  it  has  all  the  siding  and  the  para- 
pet of  the  balcony  worked  in  up-and-down  boarding  with  the  ends 
shaped  and  a  pattern  pierced  by  sawed  work  in  the  edges  of  the 
matched  board.  This  last  named  feature  is  repeated  in  the  little 
fence  (we  cannot  call  it  by  any  other  name)  which  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  ground  floor  terrace  and  separates  the  habitation  from  the 
grass-grown  hillside. 

Another  design  is  based  upon  the  Swiss  notion  of  a  country  house. 
This  "Adirondack  Lodge"  is  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
worked  out  into  a  very  big  house  with  two  wings  and  a  center.  And 
then  its  design  is  non-Swiss,  non-Tyrolese  also,  Russian  rather, 
in  that  it  is  shown  as  if  intended  to  be  built  of  solid  logs  laid  hori- 
zontally and  half  covered  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  terrace,  also, — very  necessary  to  give  a  level  floor  outside 
of  the  doors  and  ground  floor  windows  when  all  the  country  round 
is  "set  up  on  edge"  as  the  picture  shows  it, — is  shown  as  constructed 
of  that  same  log-work,  with  the  heaviest  and  the  longest  sticks  re- 
served for  this  part  of  the  structure.  Again,  the  roof  story,  the  low 
and  slight  attic,  is  projected  far  over  the  walls  of  the  second  story, 
and  this  projection  is  supported  on  corbel  work  made  of  logs  laid 
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horizontally,  one  upon  another,  with  constantly  increasing  overhang, 
and  the  under  side  of  it  in  like  manner  shows  the  timber  framing. 
The  designers  of  this  bold  conception  are  Messrs.  Davis,  McGrath  & 
Shepard,  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  Kirby,  Pettit  &  Green  have  made  a  design  for  a  country 
house,  which  design  would  be  more  intelligible  if  it  were  rendered 
in  some  kind  of  perspective.  The  elevation  of  the  architect's  office 
is  always  unfortunate  in  connection  with  these  irregular  houses  with 
broad  overhanging  roofs,  and  more  or  less  of  a  combination  of  ins 
and  outs  in  the  ground  plan.  So,  in  the  house  before  us,  one  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  tower-like  mass  on  the  left  is  square  indeed, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  or  whether  it  is  long  in  the  direction  of  the 
width  or  depth  of  the  house;  and  so  as  to  the  projection  on  the  right, 
is  it  a  rather  long  veranda  or  a  square  porch?  We  have  the  front  on- 
ly, and  the  front  is  an  interesting  combination  of  one  stone-work 
ground  story  pierced  with  plain,  square  windows  in  groups,  and  one 
upper  story  behind  plastered  walls,  which  walls  include  a  many- 
sided  bay  projecting  under  a  gable.  Then  the  roof  seems  to  be  cov- 
ered with  ridge-and-furrow  tiles,  and  this  is  broken  by  just  such  an 
elongated  dormer  window  as  we  have  described  in  another  connec- 
tion— a  group  of  six  windows  under  one  pent-house  roof.  The  house 
is  an  agreeable  one,  so  viewed,  and  is  prettily  mirrored  in  a  lake, 
the  neighborhood  of  which  we  may  envy;  for  is  there  anything  more 
attractive  than  a  house  on  a  lake,  with  a  green  bank  sloping  down  to 
it? 

Another  house  by  this  firm,  and  intended  for  Greenwich,  Conn., 
is  shown  in  a  sketch  so  light  and  slight  that  it  can  only  be  appraised 
as  built  on  the  general  plan  of  an  L,  with  a  big  stack  of  chimneys  at 
the  reentrant  angle — a  story  of  masonry  below,  a  story  of  framework 
above,  carried  at  one  place  at  least  by  a  bold  system  of  bracketing. 
If  one  could  suppose  that  the  intention  was  to  really  show  the  timber 
framing  of  that  upper  story  in  accordance  with  the  design, — to  build 
it  of  timber  of  large  dimension,  and  to  leave  the  panels  between  the 
uprights  plain  and  filled  with  plastering, — then,  indeed,  one  might 
look  forward  with  impatience  to  seeing  either  the  house  when  com- 
plete, or  a  photograph  of  it.  But  dare  we  think  that  any  American 
house  will  ever  be  built  of  solid  timber?  The  number  of  designs 
that  are  made  every  year,  based  upon  English  or  French  half-tim- 
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bered  construction,  is  incredible,  but  never  yet  have  I  heard  of  one 
carried  out  in  that  way.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  the  American  "half-timbered"  design  is  completed  by 
nailing  boards  in  fancy  patterns  upon  an  already  complete  smooth 
wall. 

A  large  house  at  Wading  River,  Long  Island,  is  given  in  two  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Hornbostel.  The  ground  plan  of  this 
house  shows  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat  original  plan,  and  one 
of  the  side  views  partly  explains  the  plan  in  showing  two  projecting 
porches  with  flat  balcony-roofs  carried  on  very  large  masonry  piers, 
which  porches,  projecting  twenty  feet  or  so,  partly  enclose  a  terrace 
without  roof,  but  screened  by  a  stone  wall  except  where  a  perron  of 
entrance  approaches  the  front  door.  The  design  of  that  front  door 
and  its  two  adjoining  windows,  three  large  openings  into  a  single 
oval  gallery,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  I  could  wish,  for  my  part, 
that  the  general  idea  of  building  in  this  stone  wall  few  and  large 
windows,  all  closed  at  top  with  segmental  arches,  had  been  car- 
ried out  with  much  completeness.  The  segmental  arch,  which  is  a 
poor  creature  in  stately  architecture  and  seems  to  lower  the  tone  of 
every  grandiose  building  which  it  invades,  is  altogether  in  keeping 
with  these  domestic  purposes,  and  one  of  the  best  small  houses  that 
I  know  has  been  made  stately  by  the  simple  device  of  building  the 
walls  heavily,  of  roughly  quarried  sandstone,  and  putting  in  the 
few,  large,  very  broad  windows  with  segmental  arches  in  two  slight- 
ly contrasting  tints  of  the  same  sandstone — all  of  it  got  out  of  its  own 
cellar.  One  usually  grades  one  design  by  comparison  with  another. 
It  is  always  good  to  explain  one's  meaning  by  reference  to  example, 
and,  the  color  question  apart,  this  house  at  Wading  River,  with  its  de- 
liberate massiveness  of  conception,  is  just  the  house  which  should  be 
treated  with  few  and  large  openings.  It  was  a  good  thought  of  the 
draughtsman  to  put  in  his  poplar  trees  where  he  wants  them  to  ap- 
pear. Such  a  little  bit  of  landscape-gardening,  called  for  by  the 
architect  in  consequence  of  his  own  seeing  of  what  his  design  re- 
quires, is  always  attractive.  It  is  indeed  that  one  manifestation  of 
landscape-gardening  which  has  always  one's  sympathy.  To  put  in 
a  group  of  five  poplars  just  where  the  house  requires  the  upright, 
sharp,  upward-pointing  spires,  and  also  the  more  rounding  and 
broader  masses  below — to  put  in  two  only  of  those  same  fleches  at  the 
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far  end  of  the  house,  with  a  clump  or  two  of  rounded  trees  to  em- 
phasize their  sharpness,  is  all  very  attractive. 

A  design  by  Mr.  Henry  Atterbury  Smith,  of  New  York,  is  for  a 
club-house  to  be  built  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.  A  club-house  is  not  ex- 
actly the  domestic  structure  with  which  we  deal,  and  yet  this  particu- 
lar example  is  so  small  and  unpretending,  so  much  of  a  quiet  cottage 
in  its  apparent  size  and  its  general  aspect,  that  one  may  accept  it,  the 
more  so  as  it  is  a  very  attractive  design.  Here,  again,  one  can  only 
regret  that  the  slight  and  swift  drawing,  however  able,  defeats  all 
attempts  to  judge  of  the  design  in  its  completeness.  Detail  is  second- 
ary to  grouping  in  such  a  design, — that  is  true,  and  yet  how  import- 
ant is  detail,  even  as  affecting  the  grouping.  Not  a  gable  nor  an  over- 
hanging roof,  not  a  projecting  wing,  but  is  better  or  worse  as  its 
larger  details,  at  least,  are  more  or  less  suitably  designed. 

This  inquiry  may  close  with  mention  of  a  very  interesting  house 
conceived  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  those  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with,  but  equally  with  them  a  free-handed  design  of  the  true 
North  American  semi-rural  type.  It  is  called  semi-rural  because, 
after  all,  it  is  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Germantown  is  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  a  very  big  city.  But  it  is  evidently  placed  upon  a 
point  of  vantage,  a  rising  ground  of  some  sort,  from  which  a  view  is 
to  be  had.  This  we  learn  from  the  bold  character  of  the  plan,  with 
its  kitchen  wing  carried  off  diagonally  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of 
the  windows  of  the  dining-room,  and  its  carriage-porch  also  carried 
off  diagonally  in  another  direction  to  enable  the  road,  as  it  climbs  the 
hill,  to  pass  under  it  without  too  much  interference  with  other  parts 
of  the  structure.  This  road  may  be  said  to  check  itself  for  a  mo- 
ment at  another  entrance,  the  main  entrance  to  the  house;  and  then 
to  pass  on  to  that  covered  porch  where  people  may  go  in  and  out  of 
their  carriages  with  less  exposure  to  sun  and  to  rain.  This  boldness 
of  planning  enables  the  designer  to  break  up  his  house  very  much 
while  yet  holding  the  main  rooms  pleasantly  together.  The  sitting- 
room  is  much  isolated.  It  is  very  large,  it  has  windows  on  three 
sides  and  a  big  chimney,  and  from  the  windows  which  flank  the 
chimnev  we  pass  out  upon  what  is  equivalent  to  a  veranda,  for  it  has 
a  terrace  with  upright  piers  carrying  a  projecting  second  story  with 
relation  to  the  veranda  near  the  entrance — so  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  house  is  even  larger  in  plan  than  the  ground  floor.     This  figure 
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is  repeated.  The  dining-room,  too,  is  free  on  t\vo  sides,  with  large 
windows  and  a  great  triple  window  besides;  the  main  hall  of  en- 
trance is  very  open,  with  windows  to  the  northwest  and  to  the  south- 
east. The  two  elevations  which  are  shown,  though  unfinished,  give  the 
idea  of  a  house  built  generally  of  flat  bedded  rubble  stone  with  cut- 
stone  quoins  and  window  architraves  and  the  like,  all  in  a  good 
Tudor  fashion  and  with  some  part  of  the  house  finished  in  that  same 
half-timbered  design  of  which  there  is  mention  above.  The  part 
that  is  finished  in  that  simple  fashion  with  timber  framing  for  its 
basis,  excites  the  same  suspicion,  the  same  fear,  that  is  expressed 
above.  We  can  believe  in  stone  walls;  but  can  we,  living  in  an 
American  community,  believe  in  upper-story  timber  frames? 

And  it  almost  saddens  me  as  I  come  to  the  end  of  this  brief 
study,  that  not  one  of  the  houses  which  has  seemed  important  to  com- 
ment upon  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  good  old-fashioned  shingled 
or  clap-boarded  American  frame  house,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
frame  house,  and  not  in  monolithic  architecture,  nor  yet  in  the  imi- 
tation, even  if  sincere  and  logical,  of  Mediaeval  framing  and  solid 
timber,  abandoned  by  our  house  carpenters  a  century  ago  and  never 
taken  up  again,  that  the  true  path  toward  architectural  achievement 
in  the  United  States  has  lain  hitherto. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  MODERN  STAINED  GLASS 
WINDOW— ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROCESS,  AND 
A  WORD  ABOUT  MOSAICS:  BY  FREDERICK 
S.  LAMB 

HE  making  of  stained  glass  is  one  of  the  few  forms  of  art 
industry  that  has  been  developed  far  beyond  its  previous 
possibilities  in  recent  years;  more  than  that,  this  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  in  our  own  country.  Modern 
painters  have  not  gone  beyond  the  art  of  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt  and  Franz  Hals;  many  of  the  industrial 
arts  have  lost  their  quality  in  this  age  of  material  progress;  other 
wonderful,  old  processes  are  lost  arts;  but  within  the  last  thirty 
years  in  America,  effects  have  been  evolved  in  stained  glass  that  did 
not  exist  even  in  the  golden  days  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art. 
It  is  true,  however,  as  John  La  Farge  has  said,  that  the  suggestive 
material  was  there  in  the  old  windows.  Speaking  of  the  wonderful 
Mediaeval  glass  in  the  Chartres  cathedral,  he  says:  "All  the  prin- 
ciples of  work  in  glass  windows  are  stated  there,  although  in  archaic 
form,"  yet  the  American  glass  of  to-day  is  markedly  different  in  effect 
from  the  old.  Although  stained  glass  windows  were  used  in  the 
fifth,  si.xth  and  seventh  centuries,  we  can  hardly  depend  upon  the 
authenticity  of  surviving  examples  before  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  This  Mediaeval  glass,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  Bavaria,  depended  upon  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  colors  for  its  effect.  In  these  designs  the  pieces  of  glass 
are  small  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  represent  figures.  In  windows 
of  this  period  and  of  the  succeeding  centuries  up  to  the  seventeenth, 
the  designs  are  almost  entirely  conventional  and  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces,  all  of  primary  colors.  The  result  in  the  best 
examples  was  a  jeweled  effect  indescribably  beautiful.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  glass  worker  of  that  period  was  undoubtedly  founded  upon 
the  designs  of  mosaic. 

The  superimposing  of  films  of  different  colored  glass  upon  white 
was  also  practised  with  good  effect.  This  form  of  work  reached  its 
high-water  mark  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Painted  glass  finally  superseded  the  mosaic  and  jeweled  effects 
produced  by  the  craftsman,  and  was  almost  universally  used  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  cases  a  large  section  of 
glass,  the  color  of  which  formed  the  basis  and  dominating  note  of  the 
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color  scheme,  was  painted  upon  in  otlier  colors.  The  decadence  of 
painted  glass  came  when  larger  pieces  of  glass  were  used  exclusively, 
with  the  entire  design  painted  upon  them.  All  of  this  painted  glass 
was  perishable,  and  its  effect  weak  and  dull  in  comparison  with  the 
modern  glass.  From  this  time  on  the  art  deteriorated  until  the  pres- 
ent period  in  England,  which  has  seen  the  work  of  Richmond  and 
Burne-Jones. 

THE  first  stained  glass  used  in  America  was  imported.  When 
the  industry  was  started  in  this  country  the  glass  was  made 
in  the  continental  fashion  with  foreign  workmen.  Yet  now 
American  glass  is  influencing  that  of  Europe.  The  construction 
and  effect  of  modern  glass  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  old.  In- 
stead of  the  jeweled  effect  of  primary  colors  or  the  inadequate  painted 
figure,  we  have  a  gorgeous  bloom  of  color  in  large  "washes,"  so  to 
speak,  in  which  figures  and  landscape  bathe  in  an  atmosphere  that  the 
painted  canvas  can  never  realize^  for  the  low  amber  glow  behind 
purple  mountains,  represented  with  pigment,  cannot  possibly  have 
the  luminosity  of  real  light  shining  through  color.  Someone  has 
called  the  stained  glass  artist  a  painter  without  a  brush,  and  it  may 
be  as  truly  said  that  he  uses  light  itself  for  his  combining  medium. 

The  extraordinary  richness  of  color  obtainable  in  modern 
stained  glass  is  gained  entirely  through  the  variety  and  degrees  of 
color  in  the  glass  itself,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  color  sections. 
Effects  are,  therefore,  possible  in  the  shading  of  draperies  and  in  back- 
grounds never  gained  in  the  painted  glass.  In  the  modern  glass  only 
the  head,  hands  and  feet  are  painted. 

BRIEFLY  the  process  is  as  follows:  First  the  artist  makes  a 
small  colored  design  of  the  whole  window,  showing  its  shape 
and  decorative  conformation.  Sometimes  a  full-size  colored 
design  is  made,  but  more  often  the  work  is  done  from  the  small 
sketch,  as  the  workmen  seem  to  give  the  best  results  from  this  freer 
method  of  selection.  In  reproducing  the  large,  colored  model  they 
tend  to  search  for  a  literalness  of  imitation  which  develops  into  a  gen- 
eralized color  impression  of  the  whole.  From  the  small,  colored  de- 
sign, then,  a  full-size  outline  cartoon  is  drawn  to  a  scale  and  the  plac- 
ing of  the  leads  is  determined.     These  lines  consist  of  the  rather 
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thick,  strong  horizontal  bars  required  by  the  scheme  of  construction, 
and  the  thinner  lines  outlining  the  various  sections  of  colored  glass. 
For  this  latter  purpose  lines  of  different  widths  are  used,  varying  from 
one-sixth  to  one-half  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  quality  of  line  de- 
sired. On  the  mechanical  side  of  the  arrangement  of  the  leading, 
the  artist  has  to  consider  that  a  section  of  glass  larger  than  twelve 
inches  cannot  safely  be  utilized  without  the  support  of  the  construc- 
tional bar.  On  the  artistic  side,  he  knows  that  the  lines  are  an  im- 
portant decorative  factor,  and  that  upon  them  depends  the  beauty  of 
the  line  composition  in  the  completed  window. 

After  this  large  working  drawing  is  finished,  the  work  passes  for 
a  time  out  of  the  designer's  hands  and  into  those  of  the  artisan,  who, 
like  the  craftsman  of  Mediaeval  days,  must  also  be  an  artist  in  his 
way.  With  the  design  before  him,  the  workman  selects  sections  of 
glass  to  fit  the  colors  in  the  design.  The  glass  for  this  purpose  is  kept 
in  different  compartments  in  a  large,  well-lighted  room  and  is  num- 
bered and  classified  precisely  as  to  the  tints  and  shades  of  each  color. 
This  system  of  numbers  the  workman  knows  as  a  musician  knows  his 
notes.  Looking  at  the  design  he  can  gauge  the  color  called  for  in 
each  spot.  He  knows,  for  instance,  this  for  a  number  one  blue,  that 
for  a  number  three  violet,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  scheme. 

After  the  pieces  of  glass  are  selected,  the  exact  place  where  each 
is  to  go  is  marked  upon  a  design  which  has  been  transferred  from 
the  working  drawing  to  a  heavy  paper.  Then  each  section  of  paper 
is  cut  out  with  a  cutter  which  allows  for  the  exact  width  of  the  lead 
line  to  be  employed.  This  is  so  that  the  fitting  together  of  the  sec- 
tions will  be  absolutely  correct.  Each  section  of  paper  is  then  used 
as  a  pattern  by  which  to  cut  out  the  separate  pieces  of  glass. 

ON  a  large  piece  of  plate  glass,  in  a  heavy  wooden  frame — the 
glass-worker's  easel — which  is  placed  upright  against  the 
strong  daylight,  the  pieces  of  glass  are  laid  on  in  the  design 
and  held  together  with  a  temporary  wax-like  substance  which  also 
serves  to  keep  out  the  white  light.  In  this  process  comes  the  tenta- 
tive part  of  the  work,  and  often  many  pieces  of  glass  are  rejected  be- 
fore the  exactly  right  one  is  found  and  the  artist's  idea  is  satisfactorily 
fulfilled.  This  final  decision  is,  of  course,  made  by  the  artist  him- 
self.    For  although  the  stained  glass  designer  of  to-day  does  not,  like 
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the  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  do  all  the  work  himself,  the  de- 
cision does  not  at  any  time  pass  out  of  his  hands  so  that  the  individu- 
ality of  his  work  is  preserved  as  it  was  not  in  the  decadent  era  of  glass 
work  when  all  the  manual  work  was  done  by  workmen,  who  were  sel- 
dom artisans. 

When  the  final  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  glass  has  been 
reached,  the  embryonic  window  is  carried  into  another  room  and 
taken  apart.  Then  each  section  of  glass  is  cleaned  and  polished  and 
put  together  again,  and  placed  on  the  spot  where  it  belongs,  over  the 
full-size  cartoon.  Then  the  leads  are  fitted  in  and  soldered  together 
with  a  solder  stick  and  red  hot  iron,  used  simultaneously.  The  next 
step  is  the  filing  smooth  of  the  lead  lines,  and  the  last,  the  insertion 
of  a  water-proof  cement  between  the  lead  lines  and  the  glass  to  make 
all  water  and  air-tight. 

There  are  several  ways  of  producing  color-shading  and  variety 
aside  from  that  ofifered  by  the  varying  opaqueness  of  the  glass  itself. 
Modeled  glass — also  an  American  invention  in  this  usage — has  great 
value  in  breaking  up  the  color  for  certain  purposes.  It  is  especially 
happy  and  suggestive  used  for  the  expression  of  angels'  wings  in 
white,  faintly  streaked  with  violet.  The  overlay  of  edges  is  another 
means  of  producing  the  effect  of  shadow  colors.  This  effect  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  variety  and  verisimilitude.  For  instance,  blue 
superimposed  upon  red,  as  any  one  will  realize,  would  produce  violet 
for  a  cool  shadow  in  a  crimson  robe,  and,  conversely,  red  over  blue 
will  produce  a  warm  shadow  in  a  blue  fabric.  This  process  can 
create  most  gorgeous  effects  of  color  such  as  one  sees  in  the  water, 
skies,  and  flowers  in  nature.  The  superimposing  of  one  piece  of 
glass  of  a  certain  color  upon  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  of  various 
colors  will  give  an  effect  of  indescribable  richness.  The  use  of  cor- 
rugated glass  in  this  way, — rather  a  popular  one  at  present — is  apt  to 
give  an  over  material  effect  and  to  encourage  the  tendency  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  mere  representation  of  textures.  It  has  seemed  to 
us  that  a  more  interesting,  translucent,  water-color-like  effect  is 
gained  by  the  overlay  of  smooth  glass  upon  smooth  glass,  which  pro- 
duces a  result  more  spirit-like  and  intangible. 

A  phase  of  stained  glass  work  that  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
modern  is  the  use  of  landscape.  Landscapes  will  be  found  used  as 
a  background  in  some  of  the  old  painted  glass,  but  they  are  of  a 
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pale  and  didactic  character,  and  were  painted,  not  created  with  the 
glass  itself.  The  efifect  of  landscape  produced  in  the  modern  glass 
is  a  kind  of  vivid,  intensified  realism  that  is  yet  dream-like. 

In  a  stained  glass  factory,  although  the  workers  are  many,  the 
work  becomes  more  or  less  that  of  one  personality,  just  as  the  in- 
dividual musicians  in  an  orchestra  unite  to  produce  the  conductor's 
interpretation  of  the  composer.  Therefore  does  the  glass  from  this 
or  that  house  bear  the  stamp  of  the  factory  it  came  from.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  artist  and  the  artisans  who  carry  out  his  design,  we 
have  always  found  to  be  sympathetic  and  harmonious. 

Mosaic  work  has  been  so  allied  to  stained  glass  as  an  ecclesiastical 
decoration,  that  a  word  may  be  said  about  it  in  this  connection. 
Mosaic,  as  we  all  know,  was  used  as  ornament  in  the  earliest  days. 
The  old  Roman  mosaics  still  exist  and  would  undoubtedly  exist  in- 
tact were  it  not  for  the  hand  of  the  despoiler  who  contributes  his 
share  to  the  work  of  destruction  in  each  generation — even  to-day  the 
tourists  are  gradually  disintegrating  the  mosaic  floors  of  Tiberious. 
These  early  mosaics,  used  for  walls  and  pavements,  were  made  of 
stone.  The  next  development  was  the  use  of  bits  of  tile  or  porcelain. 
This  is  the  process  used  in  the  beautiful  mosaics  of  Venice  and  Ra- 
venna, and  it  is  the  same  as  that  practised  to-day.  The  gold  used 
was,  and  is,  permanent,  being  an  interposition  of  gold  leaf  between 
two  pieces  of  glass. 

IN  mosaic  work  the  design  is  first  made  in  color  by  the  artist  just 
as  for  any  other  decoration.     Then  the   pieces  of  mosaic  are 

selected  for  the  various  spaces.  Ordinarily  there  is  less  contrast 
and  variation  of  color  than  in  the  stained  glass,  and  the  mosaic 
desip-ns  deal  more  in  flat  tones.  The  variety  of  effect  comes  from  the 
broken  tone  created  by  the  conglomeration  of  the  large  number  of 
small  pieces. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  mosaic.  In  one,  the  pieces  are  set 
into  the  soft  cement.  In  the  other  the  pattern,  after  being  laid,  is 
pasted  face  downward  upon  thick  paper  and  the  liquid  cement  is 
poured  over  the  back,  filling  up  all  the  interstices.  In  a  design  for  a 
memorial  made  by  Ella  Condie  Lamb  the  color  scheme  is  very  light 
and  high  in  key,  almost  like  a  Monet  painting,  producing  a  distinct 
efifect  of  atmosphere,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  older  designs. 
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A  variation  introduced  in  American  mosaic  is  the  combination  of 
marble  with  the  tile  or  porcelain,  and  the  use  of  it  in  occasional  large 
sections,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  our  designs,  an  angel's  shield  is 
composed  of  one  piece  of  pale-colored  marble.  A  further  and  im- 
portant development  in  the  making  of  mosaic  that  is  purely  Ameri- 
can, is  the  utilization  of  glass  instead  of  tile.  The  same  heavy,  slight- 
ly opaque  glass  used  in  the  windows  is  taken  for  this  purpose.  The 
glass  furnishes  a  much  wider  opportunity  for  variety  and  subtility  of 
color  effect,  and  also  gives  greater  freedom  in  the  planning  of  the 
design  as  larger  sections  can  be  used  in  ways  that  are  interesting  in 
glass  where,  in  the  more  solid  tiling,  they  would  tend  to  be  monot- 
onous. 

Mosaic  has  not  been  used  for  decoration  in  this  country  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  as  much  adapted 
to  the  interiors  of  secular  public  buildings  as  to  churches,  and  for  the 
decoration  of  certain  spaces,  gives  an  effect  of  richness  unprocurable 
by  any  other  means. 
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ADAPTATION  OF  PUBLIC  ARCHITECTURE  TO 

AMERICAN   NEEDS,   WITH   PROMISE  OF  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  STYLE. 

ERHAPS  the  most  lasting  impression  gained  by  a  close 

study  of  the  Twenty-first  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 

1^7^    II      Architectural  League  is  that  of  a  certain  fresh  and  vital 

/  I   j        element  of  individuality  in  the  style  of  many  of  the 

^lJjJ    building  plans  shown.     This  tendency  naturally  is  the 

more  marlced  in  the  case  of  domestic  architecture  where 


the  demands  are  less  complex  and  personal  fancy  has  freer  play,  but 
the  public  buildings,  those  immense  and  costly  structures  in  which 
the  accepted  traditions  have,  as  a  rule,  been  followed  religiously  by 
both  architect  and  committee,  also  gave  some  unmistakable  signs  of 
a  tendency  toward  the  development  of  a  simpler  and  more  distinctive 
architecture  based  directly  upon  utility  and  upon  harmony  with  the 
surroundings. 

In  the  main,  the  introduction  of  foreign  styles,  however  good  in 
themselves,  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  in  America.  Conditions 
in  this  country  differ  entirely  from  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  great 
styles  that  had  their  origin  in  the  Old  World.  The  style  of  building 
that  must  eventually  prevail  here  will  be  that  which  best  meets  the 
requirements  of  modern  conditions,  and  most  clearly  expresses  the 
national  character.  This  distinctive  style  has  been  groped  for 
through  many  phases  of  adaptation  and  many  bizarre  expressions  of 
independence,  and  the  more  or  less  vain  efforts  to  realize  it  will 
probably  continue  for  many  years  yet,  but  the  evidences  shown  by  the 
general  character  of  the  plans  in  this  exhibition  are  of  steady  and 
vigorous  growth.  Adaptation  has  by  no  means  been  abandoned,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  public  buildings,  but  much  breadth  and  daring 
is  being  shown  in  the  handling,  so  that  most  of  them  are  merely  based 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  traditional  styles,  instead  of  being  copied  in 
detail.  Buildings  clearly  derived  from  close  study  of  Gothic  or 
Tudor,  Classic  or  Renaissance,  are  shown  in  many  cases,  being  modi- 
fied and  simplified  into  something  that  can  be  termed  "American." 
For  instance,  the  main  building  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  designed  by  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  is  clearly  English  Tudor, — 
that  stately  style  so  well  suited  to  college  architecture,  yet  it  is  simpli- 
fied into  absolute  harmony  with  its  American  surroundings.  Built 
of  stone  blasted  out  from  the  rock  foundation  on  which  it  stands  it 
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seems  almost  a  part  of  the  hill  it  crowns.  Even  the  trimming  and 
dressings  are  of  glazed  terra  cotta  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in 
accordance  with  that  nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  dictates 
the  use,  as  far  as  possible,  of  local  material.  The  shape  of  the  build- 
ing, with  its  surrounding  shrubbery,  conforms  absolutely  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  hill  out  of  which  it  seems  to  rise,  and  in  the  vigor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  design,  modified  as  it  is  to  the  most  practical  use,  there  is 
little  suggestion  of  the  lifeless  methods  of  the  mere  copyist. 

IN  the  "Proposed  Addition  to  Westchester  County  Court  House, 
White  Plains,  New  York,"  designed  by  Messrs.  Lord  &  Hewlett, 

is  seen  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  the  "grand  epoch"  of  American 
architecture,  when  the  simpler  and  more  severe  phases  of  the  Re- 
naissance were  incorporated  so  generally  into  the  building  art  of  this 
country.  It  is  thoroughly  American  in  feeling  and  gives  almost  a 
sense  of  the  reserve  and  dignity  of  Colonial  times. 

Far  different  in  feeling  is  the  design,  also  by  Mr.  Post,  of  the 
George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Here  the 
frankly  classical  outlines  are  made  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  har- 
monizing with  the  style  of  architecture  that  prevails  in  the  capitol 
city.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  American  spirit,  but  a  keen  sense 
of  the  desirability  of  preserving  intact  the  architectural  harmony  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington.  That  these  are  suited  to  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  climate  and  the  contour 
of  the  surrounding  country,  is  undeniable,  and  any  marked  departure 
from  the  prevailing  style  would  be  an  expression  of  originality  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  scheme  of  civic  beauty. 

For  simplicity  and  perfect  proportion,  nothing  could  be  more 
charming  than  the  little  sketch  of  a  chapel  by  Messrs.  Grosvenor  At- 
terbury  and  John  A.  Tompkins,  second.  With  the  wide,  curving  para- 
pets spread  out  like  hospitable  arms  from  its  low,  massive  stone  walls, 
it  seems  to  ofifer  a  welcome  and  a  refuge  to  all  who  come  near  its  nest 
under  the  overhanging  trees.  It  is  a  delightful  example  of  the  beau- 
ty of  plainness,  fitness  for  use,  and  absolute  harmony  with  surround- 
ings. 

Equally  characteristic,  and  equally  well  fitted  to  its  peculiar  en- 
vironment, is  the  sketch  for  "A  Protestant  Church  for  a  Village  in 
California,"  by  Mr.  A.  Durant  Sneden.     Here  the  native  adobe  brick 
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is  evidently  used,  its  soft  tones  of  creamy  gray  blending  with  the  dull 
yellowish  red  of  the  tiled  roofs.  The  plan  is  a  modification  of  the 
Mission,  containing  enough  of  the  feeling  of  the  old  Mission  archi- 
tecture to  bring  it  into  sympathetic  relation  with  the  low  adobe  houses 
and  softly-rounded  hills,  and  yet  towering  over  the  low  buildings 
around  it  with  a  suggestion  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination  in  its  strong 
lines. 

AMONG  the  larger  schemes  laid  out,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
is  the  "Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Proposed  University  of  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,"  by  Messrs.  Snelling  &  Potter.  Here  the  sim- 
ple square  buildings,  as  suggested,  seem  to  be  of  the  Mission  style,  so 
well  suited  to  a  warm,  sunny  climate,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  mag- 
nificent in  its  breadth  and  dignity.  The  stately  parks  and  pleasances 
within  the  enclosure  have  a  hint  of  the  formal  landscape  gardening 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  yet  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  place  in 
the  surrounding  country  of  wide  plains  and  low  rolling  hills.  A 
university  so  planned  has  eminently  the  qualities  of  repose  and  per- 
manence, and  is  an  individual  settlement  out  in  the  open  country,  as 
it  should  be,  instead  of  being  cramped  and  jostled  by  the  close-crowd- 
ing buildings  of  a  city,  with  all  its  suggestions  of  business  and  its  dis- 
tractions from  the  avowed  pursuits  of  a  great  seat  of  learning. 

Another  most  attractive  plan  on  a  large  scale  is  that  of  the  "Kings- 
ton Avenue  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York,"  the  joint  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  landscape  architect,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Wheeler 
Smith  and  Messrs.  Westervelt  &  Austin,  acting  as  associate  architects. 
Here  the  square,  simple  hospital  buildings,  with  a  few  more  ornate 
structures  in  the  shape  of  accessory  buildings,  are  grouped  in  regular 
order  in  a  park-like  enclosure,  which  offers  the  pleasantest  possible 
prospect  from  the  windows  of  wards  and  sickrooms  instead  of  the 
turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  city  streets,  or  a  cheerless  view  of  some 
barren  court  or  backyard.  Nothing  could  be  farther  removed  from 
any  suggestion  of  pain  or  sickness  than  the  plan  of  this  orderly  little 
village  within  a  city,  or  the  outlook  into  its  beautiful  and  elaborately 
planned  pleasure-grounds. 

An  effective  bit  of  architecture,  meant  to  blend  with  a  quiet  wood- 
land scene  is  the  sketch  by  Mr.  John  A.  Tompkins,  second,  of  a  gate- 
way designed  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.     This  shows  the  new  de- 
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parture  in  this  country  better  than  many  larger  buildings,  and  is 
charming  in  every  line  no  less  than  in  its  construction  of  the  stone  and 
wood  native  to  the  place. 

Two  studies  of  one  of  the  Phipps  Tenements,  by  Mr.  Grosvenor 
Atterbury,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  beauty  founded  on  plain, 
practical  utility.  The  building  is  simple  to  a  degree,  planned  to  ad- 
mit the  maximum  of  light  and  air,  and  to  be  comfortable,  commodi- 
ous and  sanitary.  The  inner  courtyard  is  not  only  a  great  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plan,  but  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  "light 
well"  as  an  addition  to  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  the  tenement. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  windows  are  very  broad  and 
the  wide  sills  are  all  planned  to  accommodate  window-boxes,  which 
add  a  charming  decorative  touch  to  the  structure. 

On  a  larger  scale  of  civic  improvement  is  the  "Perspective  View 
Looking  Down  Delancey  Street,"  also  showing  the  Manhattan  Sub- 
way Station  and  the  end  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  The  thor- 
oughfare is  broad  and  dignified,  and  the  approach  to  the  bridge  ex- 
cellently planned.  A  few  such  streets  as  this  in  the  crowded  part  of 
the  city  would  go  far  toward  redeeming  New  York  from  its  far- 
famed  ugliness. 

REGARDING  that  same  notable  lack  of  beauty,  an  observant 
writer,  visiting  New  York  in  1896,  has  forcibly  voiced  the  sen- 
timents of  most  thinking  people:  "Never  have  I  seen  a  city 
more  hideous  or  more  splendid.  Uncouth,  formless,  piebald,  cha- 
otic, it  yet  stamps  itself  upon  you  as  the  most  magnificent  body  of 
Titanic  energy  and  force.  The  very  buildings  cry  aloud  of  strug- 
gling, almost  savage,  unregulated  strength.  It  is  the  oufward  expres- 
sion of  the  freest,  fiercest  individualism." 

Two  words,  modernity  and  utility,  express  New  York.  After  a 
while  we  may  be  able  to  add  a  third  word,  beauty,  as  the  natural  out- 
growth and  result  of  the  first  two.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done  before  that  can  be  said  with  any  element  of  truth.  Were  any 
thinking  man  asked  to-day  to  put  his  finger  upon  the  one  good  in  our 
time,  which  is  related  in  any  way  to  the  community  of  the  whole,  he 
would  probably  point  to  the  movement  toward  improvement  in  the 
planning  of  public  buildings  and  the  carrying  out  of  great  public 
enterprises.  Leaving  bridges,  subways  and  kindred  engineering 
problems  momentarily  out  of  the  way,  much  has  already  been  ac- 
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complished  in  the  way  of  architectural  expression  of  the  boldness, 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  American  people. 

The  architect  may,  and  frequently  does,  build  to  order,  laying 
aside  his  own  tastes,  cultivated  by  the  study  of  historic  styles,  and  if 
he  has  adequate  knowledge  of  pure  building  construction,  the  gain 
undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  direction  of  plain  utility  in  the  absolute 
meeting  of  requirements,  and  so  of  the  beauty  which  in  the  end  is  the 
outcome  of  these.  The  plan  of  a  public  building,  to  suit  modern 
needs,  must  be  open,  straightforward  and  direct;  a  good  arrangement 
means  something  more  than  a  number  of  rooms  strung  together  by 
passages  and  walls.  With  the  complex  requirements  of  modern 
commercial  life  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet  all  the  conditions  and  yet 
retain  any  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  building,  but  somehow  this  is 
being  accomplished.  In  spite  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  it,  the  sky- 
scraper seems  to  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  conditions  of  commer- 
cial life  in  New  York  than  any  other  form  of  building  yet  developed. 
The  sky-scraper  is  an  expression  of  energy,  boldness,  enterprise  and 
resource.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  modern  commerce,  which  cannot 
be  kept  down  to  classic  measurements  or  academic  precedents.  No 
bridle  can  be  put  upon  commercial  progress;  the  man  of  the  world  is 
king.  The  scale  of  the  city  as  a  whole  is  undeniably  disturbed  by 
these  giants,  yet  these  giants  are  rapidly  creating  a  new  scale  to  which 
all  else  seemingly  must  conform. 

THE  introduction  of  steel  and  concrete  into  the  realm  of  building 
materials  belongs  naturally  to  these  large  public  buildings. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  sky-scraper,  its  use  is  made  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  position  and  plan  of  the  building.  Yet  where 
there  is  characteristic  material  at  hand  which,  when  properly  used, 
makes  the  building  seem  a  part  of  the  landscape  to  which  it  belongs, 
it  would  seem  a  pity  not  to  use  what  is  so  eminently  suited  to  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 

In  this  diversified  country  we  have  so  many  different  kinds  of 
building  material;  each  State  seems  to  be  favored  by  nature  with  its 
own.  The  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  their  granite, 
hard  silicious  rock  and  massive  granular  crystalline  structure,  which 
contains  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende  and  iron. 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Georgia  boast  of  their  white  marble, 
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fine  crystalline  structure,  colored  by  carbonaceous  matter  and  iron 
oxides;  Ohio,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  of  their  sandstone,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  are  well  cemented  together,  varying  in  tone  from 
white  to  brown;  Indiana  has  its  limestone;  California,  its  redwood 
of  living  trees  and  its  jasper-like  fossil  remains  of  primeval  forests. 
We  are  tempted  to  ask:  are  not  these  sufficient  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  each  separate  State?  Could  anything  be  finer  than  that  the 
building  material  be  used  to  carry  out  the  designs  and  that  the  de- 
signs be  adapted  to  the  material  of  each  State? 

More  and  more  each  year  this  is  being  done,  and  the  efTect  prom- 
ises to  aid  materially  in  the  long-desired  development  of  a  distinct- 
ively national  style  of  architecture,  which,  while  varying  greatly  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  widely  differing  climates  and  countries 
that  come  under  the  collective  designation  of  "America"  shall  yet  be 
expressive  in  its  entirety  of  the  strongly-marked  characteristics  of  the 
American  people. 
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JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER,  ARTIST.    A  STUDY  IN 
DETERMINATION.     BY  P.  T.  FARNSWORTH 

NE  day,  when  Charles  Parsons  was  at  the  head  of  Har- 
per and  Brothers'  art  department,  and  Abbey,  Rhein- 
hart.  Frost  and  the  two  Davises  were  on  the  staff,  a  slen- 
der young  fellow  from  Pittsburgh  applied  for  a  position. 
He  had  no  practical  experience,  but  wanted  to  do  art 
work.  Hundreds  with  apparently  the  same  qualifica- 
tions had  applied  for  the  same  thing,  and  hundreds  would  follow  in 
the  same  way,  to  find  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Mr.  Par- 
sons knew  this,  but  he  happened  not  to  be  very  busy  at  the  time,  and, 
attracted  by  the  clear  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes,  asked  him  to  sit 
down,  and  talked  with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  The  story  he  heard 
was  not  unusual.  His  caller  had  studied  drawing  at  home,  and  with 
very  little  money  had  come  to  New  York,  where  he  had  no  friends, 
to  follow  his  chosen  profession.  The  odds  were  all  against  him. 
Mr.  Parsons  knew  this,  so  he  told  him  as  gently  as  possible  that  there 
was  no  vacancy,  nor  likely  to  be;  but  in  order  to  soften  the  blow  he 
said  the  young  man  might  call  again  some  other  time.  Then,  as  the 
incident  was  quite  in  the  line  of  the  day's  work,  Mr.  Parsons  forgot 
all  about  it. 

It  was  different  with  John  W.  Alexander,  the  youthful  applicant. 
He  felt  that,  though  he  had  failed  on  the  first  call,  he  had  been  asked 
to  come  again,  and  that  meant  something.  This  thought  gave  him 
courage.  One  of  his  ideas  before  leaving  home  was  that  the  penny 
valentine  might  be  vastly  improved  at  very  little  expense,  and  he 
brought  with  him  drawings  showing  how  it  was  to  be  done.  These 
he  carried  around  with  him  to  the  various  publishers  of  penny  valen- 
tines, and  explained  his  point  with  much  enthusiasm;  but  he  regard- 
ed it  as  a  side  issue  only.  His  thoughts  were  mainly  busy  with  Mr. 
Parsons'  suggestion  that  he  should  call  again,  and  he  wondered  what 
would  be  the  proper  time  in  which  to  make  that  call.  The  valentine 
publishers  were  not  greatly  impressed,  and,  when  a  whole  week  had 
passed,  young  Alexander  decided  it  was  about  time  to  see  Mr.  Par- 
sons again.  The  day  he  called  the  head  of  the  art  department  was 
verv  busy,  so  young  Alexander  had  to  wait  to  see  him.  When  he  en- 
tered, the  chief  sent  a  terrorizing  glance  at  him  from  under  his  low- 
ered brows,  and  said,  "Didn't  I  tell  you  there  was  no  position  here 
for  you?"     Young  Alexander  stood  his  ground  unmoved,  "You  asked 
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me  to  call  again,"  he  said  very  steadily.  Mr.  Parsons  drew  himself 
up  and  stared.  Then,  to  definitely  dismiss  the  subject  for  all  time, 
replied,  "Well,  there  isn't  any  place  going  to  be  vacant  here,  except 
that  of  this  office  boy,"  and  he  looked  casually  at  the  urchin  holding 
that  post  of  honor.  "When  does  he  leave?"  asked  Alexander. 
"Eh  I"  exclaimed  the  chief,  surprised  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  re- 
garded his  imperturbable  visitor.  "Well,  the  fact  is  he  is  the  son  of 
the  foreman  of  our  composing  room,  and — ,  and — "  He  paused. 
Young  Alexander  said  nothing;  he  simply  looked  at  the  chief.  Mr. 
Parsons  looked  at  him;  evidently  he  was  to  receive  no  help  in  reliev- 
ing the  situation.  Then  he  quickly  made  up  his  mind.  "You  can 
start  in  on  Monday,"  he  said.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's good  fortune. 

EIGHT  long  months  passed  before  he  was  allowed  to  do  any 
work  in  the  art  room.  In  the  meantime  his  entry  in  the  place 
as  ofhce  boy  caused  a  revolution  in  the  order  of  small  things. 
Places  that  hadn't  been  swept  or  dusted  for  years  were  cleaned  and 
set  to  rights.  And  on  his  first  Saturday  he  was  so  intent  on  making 
a  final  thorough  cleaning  that  he  was  still  at  work  when  the  building 
was  locked  up  and  everybody  else  went  home.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
when  the  work  was  finished,  he  found  the  doors  locked  and  himself 
a  prisoner.  His  pounding  on  the  glass  front  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  night  watchman,  who  opened  the  door.  But  when  he  saw  the 
young  man,  all  covered  with  dust  and  grime,  he  held  him  as  a  sus- 
picious character.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  go  up  to  the  art 
room,  where  he  was  shown  just  what  work  had  been  done,  and  at 
last  reluctantly  let  young  Alexander  go  home. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  illustrations  for  magazines  were  drawn 
directly  on  the  wooden  block  from  which  they  were  printed,  and  re- 
production by  photography  was  just  coming  in.  The  first  opportun- 
ity that  came  to  Mr.  Alexander  was  when  he  was  allowed  to  work  over 
the  photographs  for  the  magazine.  He  soon  showed  such  undeni- 
able talent  that  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Rheinhart  became  interested  in 
him  and  had  a  great  influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  It  was  due 
to  the  suggestions  of  these  two  friends  that  his  ambition  turned  to 
work  in  colors.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  only  hoped  for  success  as 
an  illustrator  in  black  and  white.     Now  he  began  saving  his  small 
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salary  to  have  enough  for  study  abroad.  When  he  finally  started  for 
Europe,  it  was  with  such  a  meagre  sum,  that  he  found  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  live  in  Paris,  and  he  therefore  went  to  Munich. 

IT  was  in  Benozoir's  Academy  there  that  he  made  his  first  draw- 
ings from  the  antique.     But  even  the  living  in  Munich  proved 

too  heavy  a  drain;  so,  after  a  stay  of  two  months,  he  went  to  Pol- 
ling, in  the  Bavarian  mountains,  and  began  drawing  from  life  among 
the  peasants.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  received  a  letter  from  Beno- 
zoir  asking  him  to  send  some  of  the  drawings  he  had  made  in  Munich 
to  be  placed  in  the  annual  exhibit  of  his  academy.  They  were  sent 
and  he  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  work.  This  decision  aroused 
some  feeling  among  the  German  students,  who  claimed  he  had  no 
right  to  exhibit,  because  he  had  been  only  two  months  at  the  academy 
and  was  not  attending  it  at  the  time  of  the  exhibit;  but  the  award 
stood,  because  the  work  was  done  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  in- 
stitution. While  at  Polling  he  met  the  artists  Currier  and  Duve- 
neck,  and  it  was  due  to  their  friendship  that  he  received  his  first  com- 
mission, which  was  in  Florence.  After  that  he  had  very  little  trou- 
ble, for  as  he  became  better  known  the  demand  for  his  work  grew 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Alexander  works  very  rapidly,  and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that 
he  finds  time  for  ideal  sketches.  An  instance  of  his  facility  with  the 
brush  may  be  noted  in  his  Study  in  Red  and  Brown,  on  which  he 
spent  little  more  than  a  half  hour.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  un- 
doubted charm  of  his  canvases  is  his  habit  of  starting  all  of  his  por- 
traits by  painting  the  head  and  face  first.  His  initial  inspiration  thus 
dominates  all  the  remainder  of  his  work,  as  the  contour  and  pose  of 
the  head  suggest  every  other  line  as  well  as  the  tones  that  will  bring 
out  character.  A  fine  example  of  this  appears  in  his  Portrait  in  Lav- 
ender and  Green,  where  the  rather  peculiar  shape  of  the  eyebrow,  a 
family  characteristic  of  the  subject,  is  suggested  and  repeated  in  the 
various  lines  of  the  pose.  In  this,  as  in  all  of  Mr.  Alexander's  work, 
no  matter  how  rhythmic  the  lines  of  the  pose  or  background  may  be, 
the  attention  is  imperceptibly  carried  to  the  head,  the  chief  center  of 
interest. 
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A  STUDY  IN  DETERMINATION 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  to  Mr.  Alexander's  early  training 
as  an  illustrator  much  of  the  truth,  force  and  beauty  of  his 
decorative  efifects  are  due.  Trained  from  the  start  to  illustrate 
some  idea  or  thought  in  his  work,  in  his  portraits  this  training  is  felt, 
rather  than  seen,  in  the  subtle  lines  and  tones  that  tell  the  character 
story  of  the  face  he  has  first  placed  on  canvas.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  though  nearly  every  one  of  his  portraits  has  an  indoor 
background,  by  his  masterly  handling  of  tone  and  line  he  secures  an 
eflfect  that  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  graceful  charm  imparted  by 
Gainsborough,  Romney  and  Reynolds  to  their  portraits  by  the  syl- 
van suroundings.  This  peculiar  charm  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  certain  poetic  quality  of  his  temperament 
that  unconsciously  takes  expression  in  rhythmic  line  and  grace  of  con- 
tour, especially  in  his  portraits  of  women. 

The  most  important  work  on  which  Mr.  Alexander  is  at  present 
engaged  is  the  decoration  for  the  main  hall  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  larger  part  of  this  work  will  be  a  mural  painting  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  high  and  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  feet  long.  It  will 
be  divided  into  five  panels,  and  the  subject  of  it  will  be  an  "Apotheo- 
sis of  Pittsburgh;  or  Fire — its  Products  and  the  Result."  At  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  will  be  seen  the  furnace  fires  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial city,  and,  rising  from  the  red  flames,  the  Genius  of  Pitts- 
burgh, represented  by  a  nude  male  figure  bearing  in  his  hands  em- 
blematic products  of  the  furnaces.  Surrounding  him  will  be  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  nations  presenting  rich  gifts  in  return  for 
the  fire  products;  above,  in  the  air,  processions  of  allegorical  fig- 
ures, blowing  trumpets,  typifying  the  fame  as  well  as  riches  that  have 
come  to  the  city  as  the  result  of  its  great  industries. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  artist  whose  fame  is  known  everywhere, 
and  whose  time  for  more  than  a  year  ahead  is  taken  up  with  import- 
ant commissions,  to  the  slender  youth  who  came  to  New  York  not  so 
many  years  ago,  hoping,  among  other  things,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  penny  valentines.  The  same  quiet  pluck  which  caused  him  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  office  boy,  offered  in  jest,  has  brought  him  every 
year  greater  mastery  of  the  technique  and  genius  of  his  profession. 
The  long  list  of  medals  and  awards  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here. 
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MURAL  PAINTING— AN  ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
AND  A  RECORD  OF  THE  NATION'S  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

N  spite  of  the  steadily-growing  popularity  in  this  country  of 
mural  paintings  as  the  only  fitting  decoration  for  the  wall 
spaces  of  important  public  buildings,  there  were  compara- 
tively few  examples  shown  this  year  at  the  Architectural 
League  Exhibition.  Some  interesting  sketches  and  car- 
toons were  displayed,  and  quite  a  number  of  reproductions 
of  completed  work,  such  as  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  four  superb  lunettes 
for  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol,  all  of  which  have  already  been  illus- 
trated in  The  Craftsman.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were: 
"The  Adjustment  of  Conflicting  Interests,"  Count  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse swearing  at  the  altar  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the  City;  'The 
Recording  of  Precedents,"  Confucius  and  his  pupils  collating  and  de- 
scribing documents  in  their  favorite  grove;  "Moral  and  Divine 
Law,"  Moses  receiving  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai;  "The  Relation  of 
the  Individual  to  the  State,"  Socrates  and  his  friends  discussing  the 
Republic  as  in  Plato's  account.  These  are  magnificent  examples  of 
the  historically  symbolic  idea  in  mural  decoration,  with  the  imagery 
drawn  from  the  universal  history  of  mankind  rather  than  from  any 
event  or  legend  of  special  significance  in  local  or  national  history. 
And  also,  their  decorative  value  is  even  greater  than  the  deep-lying 
and  far-reaching  symbolism,  so  that  the  requirements  of  both  schools 
of  mural  decoration  may  be  satisfied. 

The  frankly  historic  record  of  a  notable  event  in  local  history  is 
seen  in  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet's  sketches  for  "The  Treaty  of  the  Traverse 
des  Sioux,"  which  is  also  to  be  placed  in  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol 
as  one  of  the  decorations  of  the  Governor's  room.  Some  of  the 
sketches  have  much  more  decorative  value  than  the  complete  scheme, 
which  is  necessarily  realistic  and  full  of  action,  as  it  has  a  definite 
story  to  tell.  The  study  reproduced  in  one  of  the  illustrations  here 
is  delightfully  simple  and  broad  in  its  composition  and  treatment,  but 
the  large  picture  taken  as  a  whole  seems  crowded  and  restless  when 
considered  as  a  wall  decoration,  although  it  is  undeniably  admirable 
as  an  historical  painting. 

The  purely  decorative  idea,  with  no  local  or  historical  signifi- 
cance and  very  simple  and  obvious  symbolism,  is  exemplified  in  the 
cartoon  for  a  lunette  to  be  placed  in  the  Iowa  State  Capitol.     This 
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is  one  of  a  series  of  eight,  the  work  of  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox.  The  car- 
toon reproduced  here  shows  a  colossal  figure  representing  "Agri- 
culture," reposing  with  idle  sickle  upon  a  hillside  overlooking  a  field 
of  garnered  sheaves.  In  composition  the  lunette  is  satisfying  as  a 
wall-painting,  as  it  has  a  large  simplicity  and  repose  that  would  har- 
monize almost  inevitably  with  its  architectural  surroundings,  to 
which  it  would  maintain  its  right  relation  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  decoration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  series,  of 
which  sketches  were  shown.  Each  of  the  eight  lunettes  shows  a  sin- 
gle large  figure,  so  placed  that  it  not  only  conforms  to  its  immediate 
surroundings,  but  maintains  a  certain  rhythmic  relationship  with  the 
other  lunettes.  The  first  of  the  series  represents  "Hunting,"  by  the 
seated  figure  of  a  primitive  man,  clothed  in  skins  and  bearing  a  rude 
weapon.  A  wolfish  dog  and  slain  game  form  the  accessories.  The 
second,  "Herding,"  shows  a  brawny  herdsman  seated  upon  the  brow 
of  a  hill.  He  holds  in  his  hand  the  traditional  pipes  of  Pan,  but  in- 
stead of  the  flocks  of  Arcady,  a  very  prosaic  suggestion  of  Iowa  is  seen 
in  the  cattle  and  hogs  which  form  his  charge.  The  third  of  the  series 
is  "Agriculture,"  illustrated  here.  The  fourth  is  "Manufacturing," 
and  exhibits  the  slight  anachronism  of  a  nude  and  primitive-looking 
man  seated  under  a  sheltering  roof  and  studying  a  working  drawing. 
A  forge  and  anvil  presumably  suggest  the  Iron  Age.  "Commerce" 
is  typified  by  an  ample  female  figure,  with  winged  head  and  cadu- 
ceus,  seated  upon  a  pile  of  grain  sacks  and  watching  a  small  nude  boy 
stagger  away  under  the  burden  of  an  additional  sack  that  appears  to 
be  very  heavy.  "Education"  shows  a  woman  teaching  a  child  that 
leans  against  her  knee;  "Science,"  a  figure  draped  in  sombre  blue, 
seated  amid  the  implements  of  scientific  research,  and  "Art,"  a  female 
figure  holding  up  a  glittering  mirror.  The  whole  series  is  undenia- 
bly decorative  but  it  has  no  more  relation  to  the  State  Capitol  of  Iowa 
than  it  has  to  ancient  Rome.  There  is  not  even  the  feeling  of  the 
West,  for  the  atmosphere  and  landscape  are  those  of  New  England, 
the  architectural  accessories,  of  classic  Italy,  and  the  figures,  the  out- 
come of  a  necessity  for  just  that  mass  of  color  and  those  lines  in  that 
particular  place.  Yet  the  decorative  feeling  is  restful,  the  outline  is 
closely  adapted  to  the  space  it  fills  and  the  color  though  startling  in 
the  sketch  is  brilliantly  decorative  in  its  place  on  the  wall. 
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FROM  the  viewpoint  of  most  painters,  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  de- 
sired of  a  mural  decoration.  It  has  long  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same  difference  of  opinion  that  either  demands  pure 
beauty  and  nothing  else  in  an  easel  picture,  or  favors  the  expression 
of  some  intellectual  element  or  sentiment  in  addition  to  the  decora- 
tive quality.  From  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  abstract  beauty 
is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of  artistic  expression,  but  mural 
decoration  is  essentially  a  democratic  form  of  art,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  must  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  Easel  pictures  in 
which  abstract  beauty  is  all  that  is  to  be  considered  may  well  be  treas- 
ured as  the  gems  of  some  great  museum  of  art  or  the  costly  private 
collection  of  a  connoisseur,  but  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  public 
buildings  are  for  the  people,  and  to  the  people  they  appeal  chiefly  be- 
cause of  beautiful  symbolism  or  vivid  recording  of  some  historic 
event  of  which  the  nation  or  the  state  is  justly  proud.  By  the  em- 
phasizing of  this  link  with  the  bygone  life  of  the  community,  the  pic- 
tures acquire  an  historical  as  well  as  an  artistic  value,  and  take  their 
place  among  the  important  records  of  a  nation.  It  is  simply  another 
form  of  the  beauty  that  grows  naturally  out  of  some  practical  need. 
As  one  writer  has  said  : 

"Our  wall  paintings,  paid  for  by  popular  subscription  or  with 
money  from  the  public  treasury,  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings, 
owing  their  existence  to  public  bounty,  must  have  a  purpose,  decora- 
tive it  is  true,  but  higher  than  mere  embellishment,  in  order  to  com- 
mand public  approval  and  justify  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
It  is  a  safe  and  reasonable  forecast  that  the  future  great  art  of  this  re- 
public, as  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  painting,  will  find  its  complete  and 
full  development  on  the  walls  of  our  public  buildings,  and  that  of 
necessity  and  from  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  because  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  must  be  executed,  it  will  be  primarily  a 
recording  art."  (Charles  M.  Shean  in  THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  Octo- 
ber, 1904.) 

So  the  majority  of  the  mural  paintings  planned  for  our  Ameri- 
can public  buildings  are  records  of  the  story  of  that  community. 
They  are  decorative  also  in  many  cases,  but  first  of  all  they  tell  to  the 
people  the  story  of  the  people.  The  greatest  of  them  tell  the  story 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  but  the  story  is  there  just  the  same.  No 
one  can  enter  the  Supreme  Court  room  oif  the  Minnesota  State  Capi- 
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tol  without  seeing  the  whole  history  of  law  symbolized  in  the  La 
Farge  lunettes,  and  no  one  can  study  that  symbolism  without  a  sud- 
den, keen  feeling  of  overwhelming  respect  for  the  majesty  and  antiq- 
uity of  the  Law.  It  touches  upon  every  phase, — the  giving,  amid 
the  thunders  of  Sinai,  of  what  man  could  receive  of  the  Eternal  Law; 
the  recording  of  precedents  from  which  law  was  developed  gradu- 
ally in  the  youth  of  the  hoariest  of  nations;  the  right  attitude  toward 
citizenship  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  discussed  as 
eagerly  in  ancient  Greece  as  it  is  among  honest  and  progressive  citi- 
zens to-day,  and  the  power,  greater  than  force,  that  bound  the  feudal 
baron  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  he  had  once  despised.  It 
is  the  whole  story  of  humanity  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Law. 

SUCH  wall  decorations  as  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner's  panels  in  the  Balti- 
more Court  House,  commemorating  "The  Burning  of  the  Peg- 
gy Stewart,"  are  highly  decorative  as  well  as  a  valuable  his- 
torical record  which  in  itself  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  earlier  and 
purer  days  of  the  republic  and  a  constant  incentive  to  patriotism. 
This  record  belongs  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  to  their  chil- 
dren's children,  and  no  mere  expression  of  abstract  beauty,  however 
exquisite,  could  take  its  place  as  an  inspiration  to  the  present  and  to 
future  generations. 

The  combination  of  the  decorative  with  the  historical  is  shown, 
though  in  a  less  striking  way,  in  the  decorative  panels  designed  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Willis  for  the  Second  Naval  Battalion  Armory  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  These  show  the  sea  battles  between  the  Serapis  and  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  escape  of  the  Constitution.  They  have 
no  especial  historical  significance,  for  the  panels  show  purely  decora- 
tive treatment  of  sea,  smoke  and  ships,  but  the  suggestion  is  there  and 
as  a  decoration  they  are  entirely  appropriate  to  the  building  in  which 
they  are  to  be  placed.  The  rather  vague  and  misty  treatment  prom- 
ises the  quality  of  pleasant  restfulness  as  wall  decorations. 

The  Iowa  State  Capitol  is  to  have  its  share  of  historic  painting 
as  well  as  the  purely  decorative.  Mr.  E.  H.  Blashfield  exhibited 
at  the  League  a  panel  entitled  "Westward,"  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
Des  Moines.  The  subject  is  a  mingling  of  the  realistic  and  fanci- 
ful, and  is  commemorative  of  the  first  settling  of  the  state.  A 
"prairie  schooner"  drawn  by  oxen  forms  the  central  feature  of  the 
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composition,  and  a  group  of  exceedingly  picturesque  emigrants  walk 
alongside.  Over  the  heads  of  the  oxen  hover  four  allegorical  figures 
typifying  progress  and  prosperity,  and  another  group  follows  the 
wagon.  In  a  way,  the  scheme  is  purely  decorative,  and  yet  the  sym- 
bolism is  elaborately  wrought  out  to  commemorate  an  important  lo- 
cal fact.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  panel  is  that  the  faces 
of  both  emigrants  and  symbolic  figures  are  distinctively  and  typically 
American.  The  study  for  one  of  the  heads,  illustrated  separately 
here,  shows  the  close  adherence  to  the  type. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  mural  decorations  in  the  exhibition 
were  destined  for  a  private  home.  They  are  simple  panels  of  primi- 
tive life  on  the  plains,  painted  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Deming  for  the  country 
house  of  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  One  is  called  "The  Moose 
Courtship,"  and  shows  two  of  the  huge  animals  standing  knee-deep 
in  a  stream.  The  big  antlered  head  of  the  moose-lover  is  thrown 
back,  and  his  muzzle  rests  caressingly  upon  the  coyly  drooped  neck 
of  his  lady-love.  The  other  panels,  a  series  of  three,  show  just  the 
Indians  and  buffalo  upon  the  plains.  That  is  all,  yet  the  spirit  of 
all  the  West  is  vividly  there.  They  are  all  decorative  to  a  degree, 
painted  in  broad,  simple  style,  and  full  of  the  sunlight  and  peace  of 
out-of-doors.  The  composition  is  of  the  simplest,  and  yet  the  whole 
story  is  there,  done  in  a  frank,  almost  primitive  way  that  leaves  all 
the  details  to  the  imagination.  It  is  notable  work,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  future  exhibitions  will  see  much  more  in  this  style. 
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SIEAR  the  sunset  the  street  of  tall  tenements  makes  a  sud- 
den elbow  and  in  the  crook  stands  the  large  pillared 
church,  as  though  to  block  the  thoroughfare's  grim 
course  to  the  river.  Sometimes  you  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  it  from  the  west  side  cars — a  Madeleine  of 
of  the  slums — but  if,  uninitiated,  you  seek  to  find  it,  you 
are  like  to  have  your  labor  for  your  only  reward.  A  queer  blind 
tangle  of  highways  and  alleys,  of  triangles,  courts  and  what  not,  is  the 
region  which  it  dominates  with  its  broad  fagade,  its  wide  doors  that 
beg  you  in,  out  of  the  clamor  and  squalor,  its  mellow,  yellow  stones 
and  its  name,  music  in  Italian  ears — Nostra  Madonna  dei  Pompeii. 
Lame  old  Guiseppe  knew  the  church  from  every  angle,  could  ap- 
proach it  from  every  avenue.  The  paths  that  led  to  it,  so  devious  to 
the  eyes  and  the  intelligences  of  us  outlanders  from  the  country  of 
broad,  straight  streets  and  compass-set  corners,  were  to  him  as  direct 
as  the  path  the  homing  pigeon  cleaves  through  the  air.  It  shone  al- 
ways before  his  vision  as  clear,  as  steadfast,  as  the  ever  burning 
lamp  in  its  own  sanctuary.  I  half  believe  that  if,  on  some  pleasant 
afternoon,  you  had  set  the  old  man  down  once  more  in  the  Campagna 
and  had  shown  him  Rome  shining  splendid  in  the  golden  light,  he 
would  have  seen  instead  the  shallow  pointed  roof,  and  the  great 
round  pillar  of  the  church  among  the  tenements.  I  think  that  he 
expected  a  kind  and  brotherly  St.  Peter,  keeper  of  the  celestial  gates, 
to  admit  him  to  a  heaven  like  the  big,  square,  galleried  room,  with 
its  altars  and  shrines.  And  if  his  simplicity  even  pictured  the  great 
Lord  of  Love  wearing  vestments  like  those  of  the  overworked  Padre 
Antonio,  only  more  brilliant  in  color,  more  stiff  with  silver  and  gold 
thread,  there  was  no  impiety  in  the  thought;  and  the  eyes  that  he 
imagined  shining  upon  him  were  as  kind  and  tender  as  Father  An- 
tonio's weary  ones. 

At  our  Lady's,  mass  is  celebrated  early.  They  are  poor  laborers 
who  seek  its  blessing  on  their  ways — young  girls  bound  for  feather 
and  flower  factories,  old  women  dwarfed  and  twisted  by  toils  from 
which  age  has  brought  them  no  release,  lusty  street  cleaners,  road 
builders,  peddlers,  bootblacks — all  of  them  of  the  class  that  must  be 
working  betimes.  In  winter  the  doors  are  unbarred  in  the  gray 
gloom  of  departing  night;  sometimes  the  last  star  is  puffed  gently  out 
of  the  sky  above  the  crowding  city  roofs  as  the  first  candle  flickers  in- 
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to  gold  on  the  altars.  Then  the  congregation  is  like  to  be  scant,  and 
the  swift,  musical  monotone  of  the  priest  falls  on  but  few  ears,  and 
there  is  no  massed  gleam  of  aureate  lights  lit  by  the  faithful  before 
the  side  altars. 

But  always  Guiseppe  is  there  to  murmur  the  responses — some- 
times he  serves  as  sacristan  and  the  words  of  the  antiphonal  chant  rise 
to  his  lips  even  when  he  is  without  the  chancel  rail;  always  Gui- 
seppe's  old  knees  press  the  hard  floors  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy  and  his 
eyes — dark  caverns  in  his  shriveled  brown  face — turn  in  rapture 
and  confidence  towards  our  Lady's  altar  where  always  one  candle  at 
least  is  lighted  by  him. 

ISABELLA,  his  daughter,  who  makes  fine  Italian  lace  all  day  in 
a  big,  bare  room,  half  school,  half  factory,  compresses  her  lips 
when  her  father's  extravagance  in  the  matter  of  candles  is  men- 
tioned. Isabella  has  a  practical  mind.  Sometimes  she  computes 
the  number  of  coals  which  might  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  those  can- 
dles lit  by  Guiseppe  at  prices  ranging  from  a  penny  a  piece  to  a 
dime — for  there  are  favored  positions  before  the  altars  and  he  who 
would  have  our  Lady's  benignant  eyes  rest  upon  a  lighted  prayer 
close  to  her  very  feet  must  pay  for  the  privilege.  Then  Isabella 
sighs  and  her  fingers  move  more  swiftly  above  her  cushion.  But  she 
is  a  good  daughter  and  only  her  eyes  reproach  the  squanderer. 

Maddalena,  the  younger  daughter,  however,  never  acquired  a 
scrupulous  tradition  of  filial  respect  to  keep  her  limber  tongue  from 
scolding  her  spendthrift  father.  Coals  indeed!  corals  could  one  buy 
and  beads  of  gleaming  blue;  ribbons,  and  ah  I  had  Isabella  seen  the 
slippers,  with  heels  all  gilded,  in  the  shoe  shop  windows  on  Sixth  Ave- 
nue? A  penny  a  day  and  ten  cents  on  Sunday  for  candles — and  how 
much  for  the  special  mass  said  now  and  then? — Madonna!  What 
gauds  might  not  one  buy! 

Guiseppe  shakes  his  gentle  head  at  Aladdalena's  storm  of  re- 
proach and  abuse  even  as  he  smiles  at  Isabella's  computing,  accusing 
glances. 

"It  is  for  a  special  'intention,'  "  he  tells  them,  and  his  old  eyes 
dwell  yearningly  upon  his  younger  daughter.  Isabella  sighs  and 
Maddalena  pouts  and  goes  out  to  her  posing  in  studios  where  a 
smooth  olive  cheek  and  eyes  of  velvet  are  held  to  be  fit  property  ac- 
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companiments  for  a  tambourine.  Only  one  of  the  artists  for  whom 
she  has  posed  has  ever  thought  of  the  tragic  possibilities  in  Madda- 
lena's  face.     You  may  see  them  now  defying  you  from  his  "Medea." 

BUT  the  lame  old  man,  past  his  laboring  days,  has  other  occupa- 
tion than  to  light  candles  and  to  pray. 
"There  are  many  candles  one  lights  for  our  Lady,"  he  says, 
"and  I  for  one  doubt  not  she  sees  some  that  are  far  away  from  her  al- 
tar. The  geranium  I  coaxed  to  blossom  in  the  sun  upon  the  sill 
there,  that,  my  Isabella,  is  a  candle  lit  for  her  sweet  eyes,  and  she 
knows,  the  kind  little  Queen  of  Heaven,  what  the  special  intention 
of  old  Guiseppe  is  as  well  as  when  I  touch  the  paper  to  the  wax  at  the 
very  hem  of  her  blue  robe." 

"Then  why,"  breaks  in  Maddalena  tempestuously,  "do  you  go  to 
the  trouble  and  the  expense— Holy  Mary,  what  expense!— of  the 
candles?  If  a  scarlet  flower  in  a  tin  can—"  she  lays  a  blossom 
against  the  dusk  of  her  hair  and  surveys  the  effect  in  the  small  mirror 
over  the  mantel,— "will  answer  for  a  candle,  why,  why  must  you  have 
a  candle  too?" 

"Though  she  graciously  understands  that  all  is  done  in  prayer  to 
her,"  argues  the  old  man,  "shall  one  abate  the  form  of  prayer?  No 
Maddalena  mia.  My  special  intention  is  in  my  heart  when  I  put 
match  to  the  paper  in  the  stove  in  the  morning;  it  is  there  when  I  lift 
the  shining  kettle  from  the  fire,  when  I  make  you  and  Isabella  the 
coffee,  when  I  slice  you  the  onions,  when  I  sweep  these  two  rooms  of 
ours.  But  if  I  lit  no  more  candles,  bent  my  old  knees  no  longer,  had 
no  mass  ever  said  for  my  special  intention,  she  might  think  I  tried  to 
deceive  her.  Ah,  she  has  grown  wary,  the  little  young  Queen  of  the 
Angels — so  many  have  cheated  her." 

A  rap  sounds  upon  the  door.  Big,  blond,  lusty  with  youth  and 
life  is  the  man  who  blocks  the  doorway.  His  friend  Royson  has 
told  him  that  perhaps  he  can  obtain  Miss  Maddalena  Ziatelli's  ser- 
vices as  model.  He  is  Henley;  his  studio  is  opposite  Royson's  in  the 
big,  dusty,  old  building  on  the  Square.  Can  Miss  Maddalena— will 
Miss  Maddalena — ahl  that  is  very  good— he  is  very  glad. 

MADDALENA  hums  no  song  that  evening;  Isabella  strains 
her  eyes  over  the  extra  piece  of  work  she  is  doing  at  home. 
The  old  man  sits  and  watches  them  as  the  light  from  tlie  un- 
shaded lamp  shines  upon  them.     His  look  dwells  longest  upon  Mad- 
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dalena,  dreaming  by  the  table,  not  flitting  restlessly  about  as  usual. 

"Father,"  she  cries  impetuously  once  during  the  evening,  "is  it 
not  awful  to  be  done  with  life — to  have  no  more  strength  in  the  arms 
for  the  work  of  men — to  have  no  more  power  to  do — to  do?" 

"Maddalena  mia,^^  Guiseppe  answers  gently,  "prayer  is  the  power 
that  moves  the  world.  So  long  as  the  good  God  leaves  us  our  wits, 
that  we  may  pray  for  what  is  good,  we  are  not  weak,  we  are  not  help- 
less.    We  are  strong  as  the  strongest." 

But  the  next  morning  he  lights  two  candles,  and  one  is  very  close 
to  the  blue  hem  of  our  Lady's  robe.  That  day  no  withered  leaf  is 
left  upon  the  row  of  red  blossoming  prayers  upon  the  sunny  window 
sill.  He  sweeps  and  mops,  he  cleans  and  polishes.  He  brews  a 
strong  thick  soup  of  black  beans  and  onions.  He  buys  black  bread 
against  his  daughter's  evening  meal.  He  takes  his  basket  and  his 
staff  and  makes  his  way  to  the  railroad  yards  where  he  gathers  chips 
and  cinders.  He  has  a  friend  in  the  wooden  box  factory  near  by, 
and  he  potters  among  the  waste,  gathering  kindling.  Then  he  goes 
back  to  the  tenement  and  opens  the  door  that  the  girls  may  feel  the 
welcome  from  the  stairway. 

Mrs.  Flannigan  across  the  hallway,  her  latest  baby  in  her  arms, 
pauses  and  patronizingly  surveys  the  specklessness  within. 

"You  do  keep  it  clean,"  she  admits.  "They  ain't  another  such  an 
old  maid  in  the  block — I  often  do  be  saying  it.  But  what's  the  good 
of  it,  at  all,  at  all?  'Twill  be  getting  dirty  again  in  no  time.  You 
have  to  be  always  at  it." 

Guiseppe  smiles,  producing  a  dazzling  effect  of  black  eyes  and 
white  teeth.  His  English  is  none  of  the  best.  Mrs.  Flannigan's 
speech  conveys  to  him  no  more  definite  impression  than  that  of  friend- 
liness. He  dangles  the  red  blossom  before  the  dirty  baby's  eyes. 
The  baby  smiles  and  clutches  at  it. 

"To  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  a  little  one,"  he  tells  Mrs.  Flanni- 
gan in  laborious  polyglot,  "is  to  light  a  candle  in  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna,  is  it  not?" 

"'Deed  and  I  never  can  understand  you  at  all,  you  funny  little 
limp-and-go-fetch-it!"  Mrs.  Flannigan  answers  him.  "But  thank 
you  for  the  flower."  She  trails  her  slatternly  length  down  the  hall. 
"Dagoes  is  queer,"  she  told  a  neighbor.  "You  wouldn't  find  an 
Irishman  doing  woman's  work." 
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IT  is  spring,  half  langorous,  half  glad,  and  all  feathery  green. 
Maddalena,  granted  a  respite  from  her  pose,  is  leaning  against 

a  broad  window  embrasure  of  the  room  opening  out  of  Henley's 
workshop.  There  are  scarlet  flowers  in  her  unbound  hair,  her 
smooth,  dark,  polished  shoulder  is  bare  and  gleams  against  the  dull 
scarf  in  which  she  is  draped.  Henley  watches  her  from  the  door- 
way.    A  sigh  parts  her  lips,  ripples  the  air,  undulates  her  bosom. 

"Spring,  Maddalena?"     Henley  has  moved  toward  her. 

"Si,  signor." 

"Only  spring?"  He  takes  her  chin  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
turns  her  face  upwards.  It  quivers  beneath  his  touch,  before  his 
gaze.  Maddalena  who  has  coquetted  with  all  the  youths  of  her  quar- 
ter, has  forgotten  how  to  coquette.  But  she  struggles  against  the 
fascination  of  her  eyes,  with  the  demand  of  his  lips. 

"Only  spring,  signor,"  she  repeats.  But  her  voice  is  a  whisper. 
Henley  laughs  and  his  arm  falls  upon  her  shoulder.  But  she  with- 
draws, quickly,  tensely.  Below  her  in  the  fresh  green  park  where 
the  children  are  playing  and  the  nursemaids  sit  in  a  row  a  bent  old 
figure  limps.  The  sunlight  brings  out  the  shabby  rusty  green  of  the 
coat,  the  bulky  shapelessness  of  the  cap  it  wears. 

"Foolish  child,  no  one  can  see  you,"  Henley  assures  her.  And  to 
his  surprise  she  breaks  into  a  torrent  of  words.  See  her?  How 
dared  he  think  her  afraid  of  being  seen?  When  she  loved  she  would 
love  openly,  not  behind  barred  windows.  She  would  glory  in  it — 
was  it  otherwise  that  he  would  love,  that  the  ladies  of  his  class  and 
his  race  loved?  Bah!  Treacle,  milk-and-water,  was  fit  wine  of  life 
for  such.  That — she  snapped  them  all  from  her  rosy  finger-tips — 
that  for  them  and — yes — for  Signor  Roberto  Henley  himself  I 

Then  they  go  back  to  their  posing  and  painting,  and  in  Henley's 
young  veins  desire  stirs  a  little  more  strongly  than  before.  Across 
the  growing  insistence  of  this  mood,  however,  comes  a  dash  of  cau- 
tion. The  women  of  these  Southern  races  have  not  orderly  emotions. 
Of  course  he  does  not  want  to  do  her  any  harm — he  wants  no  vulgar 
entanglements,  no  melodrama  of  scenes,  maybe  of  stilettos.  But  who 
can  tell  what  outcome  of  tragedy — Henley  calls  it  vulgarity — a  kiss 
given  to  that  passionate,  palpitant  creature  will  lead?  He  must  be 
careful,  self-controlled. 

Yet  as  the  season  waxes  in  the  studio,  spring  ardors  play  between 
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them.  The  air  they  breathe  is  charged  with  danger.  One  spark 
will  set  it  all  aflame.  She  waits  the  torch,  quivering,  eager.  He 
cuts  short  their  sittings,  grows  taciturn,  moody,  curt. 

And  all  the  time  Guiseppe  watches  the  mobile  face  of  his  younger 
daughter  in  the  evenings  and  lights  his  candle  very  close  to  the  feet 
of  his  kind  young  Queen  of  the  Angels  each  morning  at  early  Mass. 

"Thou  knowest  why,"  he  tells  the  smiling,  pink  girlish  face  above 
him  as  he  kneels.  "Thou  knowest  thine  old  Guiseppe's  special  in- 
tention. Thou  wouldst  not  deceive  him.  Thou  wouldst  not  beam 
so  kindly  but  in  true  promise  to  him.  In  thine  own  way,  in  thine 
own  time  thou  wilt  come  again  and  make  all  clear  to  me.  Madonna, 
keep  me  from  doubting  thee." 

HE  had  laid  the  fire  for  breakfast  before  he  hobbled  out  to 
church  that  morning;  but  when  the  daughters  arose  and  pre- 
pared the  meal  and  spread  the  table  he  had  not  returned. 
They  finished  eating  but  he  had  not  come  in. 

"Nevertheless  I  must  go,"  said  Isabella  worried.  "The  keeper 
of  our  time  at  the  shop  would  fine  me  were  I  late.  But  you,  Madda- 
lena— " 

"But  I,  too,  must  go  at  once,"  cried  the  model.  "In  the  morning 
I  pose  for  Signor  Royson  and  in  the  afternoon  for — Signer  Henley. 
They  love  not  to  wait,  these  painters.  To  what  harm  could  he  come, 
our  father?  The  Padre — Padre  Antonio  has  desired  an  errand  of 
him." 

"Likely  it  is  so,"  Isabella  accepted  the  explanation.  And  togeth- 
er they  went  out. 

The  afternoon  found  Maddalena  in  Henley's  studio.  He  was 
more  brusque  than  usual,  gruffly  he  bade  her  take  her  position. 
With  eyes  averted  from  her,  bent  upon  anything  else  in  the  room,  he 
busied  himself.  When  finally  he  looked  toward  her,  the  tears  were 
crawling  silently  down  her  cheeks. 

"Maddalena!"  he  cried. 

"I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannot  help  it.  It  hurts  me  so  when  you  are 
unkind."  She  sobbed  unrestrainedly.  He  was  by  her  side  in  a  sec- 
ond, his  arms  about  her.  And  at  the  touch  ichor  coursed  through 
his  veins.  He  kissed  her,  he  called  her  his  poor  little  girl,  his  dear 
one. 

By  and  by  he  was  sane  again  and  withdrew  from  her. 
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"Maddalena,"  he  said,  "this  is  all  wrong.  I  had  no  right  to  do 
this,  to  say  this.  You  know  that  we  cannot  be  married,  my  poor  little 
girl.  You  have  seen  the  lady  whom  I  am  to  marry.  I  have  no  right 
to  one  of  your  kisses.     I  am  a  brute." 

She  held  out  pleading  arms  to  him  and  begged  him,  in  words  that 
ran  like  golden  honey,  not  to  cast  her  ofif. 

"Your  servant,  your  slave,"  she  cried.  "Let  me  be  that.  Ah,  I 
am  not  like  your  cold  ladies.  Let  me  stay  with  you, — anywhere,  any- 
how, and  serve  you." 

He  bent  his  troubled  eyes  upon  her  ardent  beauty  and  even  as  he 
shook  his  head  and  said  that  such  things  might  not  be,  his  lips  were 
on  her  hair. 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  deeply  content,  "you  will  not  cast  me  and  my 
love  away." 

The  knocker  on  the  door  fell  heavily.  Henley  threw  it  open. 
Isabella,  blanched  and  terrified,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"Our  father,"  she  cried  in  Italian.  "He  is  hurt — in  the  hospital. 
Come  you,  come  you  quickly,  Maddalena." 

GUISEPPE  lay  on  his  cot  in  the  long  ward.  The  injuries  he 
had  received  that  morning  from  a  dray  which  felled  him 
coming  home  from  church,  were  to  prove  fatal.  But  now  at 
last  his  mind  was  clear.  His  brown  old  face  was  grown  ashy.  He 
bade  his  elder  daughter  stand  aside.  His  eyes  sought  his  younger 
daughter's  face  with  deep  appeal. 

"Listen,  Maddalena  mm,"  he  whispered.  "Will  you  take  the 
special  intention  of  your  poor  old  father  who  goes  out  of  the  world 
this  night,  for  your  own?" 

"My  father,  yes,  I  promise  it,"  Maddalena  replied  as  she  knelt 
at  his  bedside. 

"Always  I  lit  the  candles  before  the  altar  of  the  Mother  Mary," 
he  went  on  weakly.  "Always  I  made  the  flowers  to  bloom  for  her, 
the  rooms  to  shine,  the  babes  to  smile — all  that  she  would  grant  me 
one  gift.  I  lived  in  her  presence  for  that — I,  the  poor  old  cripple 
whom  his  good  daughters  cared  for  and  clothed  and  housed.  It  was 
that  she  should  keep  my  good  daughters  good." 

There  was  silence  at  the  bedside.  He  waited  for  a  word  and 
when  none  came  he  went  on  again. 
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"Your  mother,  my  Maddalena,  your  mother — you  are  like  your 
mother — your  mother  left  me.  'You  will  kill  your  enemy,'  they  all 
cried  in  the  village  on  the  hillside — you  do  not  remember  the  olive 
trees,  my  Maddalena — but  the  lovely  little  Lady  of  Heaven,  she 
came  to  me,  all  in  blue  and  silver,  with  a  garland  of  roses  on  her 
head,  and  she  taught  me  otherwise.  Then  they  scofifed  and  jeered 
me — the  friends  and  neighbors.  They  drove  us  away — you  were  a 
tiny  bambina  then,  my  Maddalena.  We  came  here.  She  promised 
me  that  she  would  save  my  daughters,  keep  them  good  girls.  There- 
fore I  have  served  her." 

Maddalena's  lips  brushing  his  gnarled  old  hand  were  cold. 

"I  promise  you,"  she  said.  "Each  day  I  shall  light  a  candle,  my 
father,  before  her  altar.  Each  day  I  shall  remind  myself  what  she 
promised  you." 

"I  shall  see  the  candle  even  from  the  shining  heaven,"  said  Gui- 
seppe.  "That  you  are  good  shall  make  the  greatest  brightness  there. 
Ah,  it  is  very  wonderful.  Only  this  morning  my  heart  was  very 
heavy.  I  saw  the  storm  gathering  in  your  eyes  that  I  had  seen  gather 
in  your  mother's — I  feared  she  had  forgotten.  I  might  have  known 
that  she  would  not  cheat  her  servant,  the  dear  kind  little  Queen  of 
Heaven." 
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DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH'S  FOUR  SYMBOLIC 
GROUPS  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE 

HE  four  symbolic  groups  by  Daniel  Chester  French, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  New  York  Custom  House, 
formed  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  rather 
small  exhibition  of  sculpture  at  the  New  York  Archi- 
tectural League  this  year,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  groups  were  represented  only  by  photographs  which 
showed  but  a  part  of  the  symbolism  and  did  little  more  than  hint  at 
the  superb  technique. 

These  groups,  which  present  the  four  continents,  are  distin- 
guished by  all  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  treatment  that  character- 
izes the  work  of  Mr.  French.  The  three  continents  of  the  Old 
World  are  represented  by  figures  in  repose  while  the  "America" 
group  is  tense  and  alert  with  vigorous  action.  The  symbolism  of  all 
four  is  clear  and  straightforward  without  being  too  obvious,  and  the 
significance  of  each  figure  shows  an  imagination  as  deep  and  a  fancy 
as  bold  as  that  which  dared  to  make  the  Death  Angel  in  the  likeness 
of  ripe  maturity, — a  gracious  and  benignant  presence  instead  of  a 
shrouded  horror, — in  the  famous  "Death  and  the  Sculptor."  Eu- 
rope, the  maratime  continent,  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  majes- 
tic woman  of  mature  years,  crowned  like  a  sovereign  and  seated  upon 
a  massive  throne,  on  the  sides  of  which  appear  portions  of  the  freize 
of  the  Parthenon.  Her  right  hand  rests  upon  the  prow  of  one  of 
three  ships  which  are  suggested  at  the  right  and  back  of  the  group. 
The  three  prows  crowd  together,  and  terminate  respectively  in  the 
head  of  a  lion,  an  eagle  and  a  bear,  emblematic  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe.  The  left  arm  rests  upon  an  open  book  supported  by  a 
globe, — typifying  the  dissemination  over  the  earth  of  learning  and 
civilization.  A  suggestion  of  the  lasting  and  widespread  influence 
of  Greece  is  seen  in  the  Greek  robe  and  breastplate,  and  the  Roman 
eagle  and  a  bishop's  crozier  at  the  back  of  the  throne  typify  the  by- 
gone power  of  Rome  and  the  succeeding  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  figure  of  "Europe"  looks  straight  before  her  with  a  tranquil, 
level  gaze,  uneager  and  unregretting  as  she  rests  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  Behind  her  is  the  bowed  figure  of  an  aged  woman, 
with  the  head  and  body  enveloped  in  drapery,  symbolizing  "His- 
tory."    She  is  poring  over  a  scroll,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  a 
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skull  with  a  laurel  wreath  upon  it.     A  pile  of  crowns  at  her  feet  sug- 
gests the  nations  that  have  sunk  into  the  past. 

IN  strong  contrast  with  the  still  pride  and  power  of  Europe  is  the 
mysticism  of  the  figure  that  represents  Asia.     Also  a  woman's 

figure,  it  is  ageless  and  emotionless,  lost  in  contemplation.  The 
heavy  eyelids  are  closed,  the  face  serene,  and  the  whole  figure  sug- 
gests not  only  the  unchanging  calm  that  is  the  heritage  of  countless 
ages  of  philosophy,  but  the  highbred,  over-refined  physique  of  the 
Brahmin  caste,  with  its  luxuriously  rounded  contours  and  delicate, 
unforceful  hands.  The  costume  is  suggestive  of  that  of  an  image  of 
Buddha  and  the  posture  is  the  familiar  attitude  of  Buddhist  contem- 
plation. In  the  lap  is  a  small  image  of  Buddha,  also  in  the  attitude 
of  contemplation,  and  the  right  hand  holds  the  sacred  lotus  flower, 
with  the  serpent  t\vined  about  the  stem.  Peace,  contemplation,  wis- 
dom and  spirituality  are  all  expressed  by  the  figure,  but  the  slender 
feet  rest  upon  a  footstool  supported  by  human  skulls,  and  at  the  right 
crouches  a  supple,  cruel-looking  tiger.  At  the  left  are  three  stoop- 
ing, submissive  figures;  a  boy  prostrate  in  the  prayer  of  blind  super- 
stition; a  man  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  marching  onward  with 
bowed  head  and  unseeing  eyes;  and  the  patient  figure  of  a  woman 
carrying  a  babe, — all  symbolizing  the  ceaseless  round  of  inhumanity 
from  which  the  Eastern  mystic  strives  to  escape,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  lives  of  the  toiling  hordes  of  Asia.  In  the  background 
is  a  cross,  signifying  the  birth  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, like  the  position  the  Christian  religion  holds  among  the  an- 
cient forms  of  Asiatic  philosophy. 

The  immemorial  age  and  also  the  awakening  youth  and  strength 
of  Africa  are  symbolized  in  the  group  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  principal  figure  is  that  of  a  young  woman, 
sumptuously  moulded,  and  with  features  suggestive  of  an  idealized 
type  of  the  highest  order  of  the  African  races  of  to-day,  rather  than 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian.  This  figure  is  represented  as  asleep,  re- 
clining against  an  Egyptian  column  and  upon  a  rock  of  the  desert. 
The  right  arm  rests  languidly  upon  the  head  of  a  lion,  and  seems  to 
have  been  lifted  by  the  raising  of  the  lion's  head  in  awakening.  The 
lion  lies  upon  a  stone  that  appears  to  have  formed  the  top  of  an  Egyp- 
tian gateway,  from  its  shape  and  the  carvings  upon  it  of  the  scarab, 
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or  sacred  beetle — the  Egyptian  emblem  of  immortality — and  of  the 
globe.  This  suggestion  of  age  and  ruin  is  further  emphasized  by  a 
completely  draped  figure,  leaning  upon  an  urn,  at  the  back  of  the 
group. 

PERHAPS  the  most  self-evident  symbolism  appears  in  the  group 
which  typifies  America.  The  woman's  figure  here  is  that  of 
the  ideal  woman  of  the  New  World, — young,  strong,  alert, 
every  line  instinct  with  vitality.  The  face  is  the  clean-cut,  markedly 
intellectual  type  that  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  distinctly  American, 
and  the  poise  of  the  figure  suggests  a  readiness  to  spring  into  instant 
and  vigorous  action.  One  foot  rests  upon  the  head  of  feathered 
serpent  of  Mexico, — symbolic  of  the  crushing  of  evil  and  of  supersti- 
tion,— and  the  other  is  planted  strongly  on  the  ground,  with  the  knee 
bent  as  if  almost  in  the  act  of  rising.  The  robe  falls  in  simple,  severe 
folds,  almost  suggesting  a  blanket,  and  entirely  unadorned.  In  the 
right  hand  is  the  torch  of  liberty  and  enlightenment,  the  flame  blown 
backward  as  if  by  the  rush  of  rapid  advance,  and  across  the  knee  rests 
the  abundant  sheaf  that  typifies  material  prosperity.  The  figure  is 
seated  upon  a  block  hewn  out  of  the  native  rock  and  decorated  with 
ancient  Aztec  hieroglyphs.  The  left  arm  is  extended  with  a  mag- 
nificently protecting  gesture,  holding  a  cloak  over  the  head  of  a  kneel- 
ing figure  that  typifies  Progress, — a  nude,  powerful  man's  figure  that 
is  setting  the  winged  wheel  in  motion  by  a  strong,  outward  sweep  of 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left  holds  the  aids  to  knowledge, — the  mag- 
net, prism,  etc.  At  the  back  of  "America"  is  a  sinewy  Indian,  half- 
kneeling,  half-leaning  upon  a  rugged  boulder  as  he  peers  ahead  with 
saddened  gaze  into  the  era  that  is  wiping  out  his  race  and  his  domain. 
An  eagle,  with  folded  wings,  is  introduced  at  the  right,  and  the  In- 
dian's foot  rests  upon  a  buffalo's  skull,  on  which  is  a  broken  burial 
jar  of  the  New  Mexican  Indian.  The  base  is  suggestive  of  desert 
sand-drifts  and  straggling  cactus. 
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NDER  this  suggestive  title  some  very  original  decora- 
tive work  has  been  recently  exhibited  in  the  Powell 
Galleries  at  983  Sixth  Avenue.  Mr.  Brigham  is  a 
painter  as  well  as  a  craftsman,  and  lives  by  the  sea  at 
Shelter  Island  where  the  shore  evidently  suggested 
other  possibilities  to  him  than  the  direct  one  of  painting 
material.  Mr.  Brigham  has  been  interested  not  only  in  the  color  of 
the  shore  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  that  of  some  of  those  minute  elements 
of  color  that  go  to  make  up  the  whole, — the  beach  shells  and  stones 
that  are  ordinarily  of  more  interest  to  the  child  or  the  science  student 
than  the  artist.  These  he  has  combined  with  sea-colored  glass  in 
their  own  color  schemes,  often  with  delightful  efYect. 

In  the  collection  were  lamps  and  lanterns  of  various  kinds — 
for  candles,  oil  or  electric  light — windows,  and  glass  fire  screens. 
The  process  is  his  own  invention.  It  consists  of  a  mosaic  composed 
of  semi-transparent  shells  and  pebbles,  combined  with  rough  and 
occasionally  smooth-glass,  held  together  with  cement,  and  laid  upon 
a  background  of  clear  glass.  The  cement  is  a  compound  invented 
by  Mr.  Cole,  is  weather  and  fireproof,  and  has  very  much  the  color 
and  efifect  of  the  lead  lines  in  stained  glass.  It  has  already  been  suc- 
cessfully tested  in  a  memorial  window  in  a  church  on  Long  Island. 

The  designs,  as  in  stained  glass,  are  draughted  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  lead  lines — in  this  case  the  cement  lines — held  in  mind. 
These  lines,  as  every  decorator  knows,  are  conceived  as  a  decorative 
element.  The  shells  used  in  most  of  the  designs  exhibited  were 
scallop  shells  and  the  common  but  very  beautiful,  small,  opaque,  yel- 
low variety  common  to  the  Long  Island  beaches,  known  as  "jingle" 
shells,  which  are  like  a  miniature  clam  shell,  and  range  in  color 
from  palest  cream  to  deepest  orange,  and  he  has  made  use  of  oyster 
shells  as  well.  The  pebbles,  as  the  interested  observer  by  the  sea  must 
have  discovered,  range  through  every  variety  of  warm  color,  and 
have  a  varying  degree  of  opaqueness  that  one  does  not  realize  before 
viewing  them  with  that  fact  in  mind.  This  quality  has  been  utilized 
most  ingeniously  by  Mr.  Cole  to  give  color  and  value  effects.  In 
one  lantern,  the  design  of  which  is  a  bit  of  grape  vine  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  this  difference  in  the  stones  is  taken  advantage  of  with  an 
efifect  particularly  happy. 
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THE  lanterns  are  of  different  varieties.  Some  in  the  shape  of 
the  old-fashioned  sailor's  lantern, — cylindrical  with  a  cone- 
shaped  top,  some  square,  and  others  sextagonal.  Almost  any 
of  them  could  be  used  with  electric  light  if  desired.  The  windows, 
which  call  for  designs  of  larger  size,  have  sections  of  rough  glassj  blu- 
ish, greenish  and  sometimes  brownish  in  tone,  charmingly  used  in 
ways  that  suggest  the  look  of  water.  As  these  depend  upon  the  day- 
light for  their  color  effect,  they  naturally  call  for  more  clear  glass  in 
their  design  than  the  objects  lighted  by  artificial  light. 

The  fire  screens  have  the  attractive  quality  of  shutting  off  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  fire  without  taking  away  the  pleasure  of  its  color 
and  light.  One  would  expect  them  to  be  very  beautiful  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  imagination  in  the  firelight  hour,  before  the  lamps  are 
brought  in. 

Mr.  Brigham  has  also  made  some  interesting  jewelry  out  of  the 
sea  pebbles  and  shells  which  have  so  beautiful  a  color  under  the  wat- 
er and  are  so  comparatively  commonplace  when  dry.  What  he  has 
really  done  with  the  stones  is  to  reproduce,  by  a  process  of  polish- 
ing, the  color  they  have  when  wet.  These  stones  he  has  made  up  in- 
to bracelets,  hat  pins  and  necklaces,  and  the  shells  have  been  set  into 
strong  settings  somewhat  in  the  way  that  the  so-called  fresh  water 
pearls  are  used.  Sometimes  the  stones  and  shells  are  ground  into  a 
desired  shape,  sometimes  left  in  their  natural  form.  In  color  they 
are  usually  variations  of  red,  yellow  and  brown,  and  have  very  much 
the  efifect  of  carnelians  only  with  more  uncertainty  and  variety  in  the 
color. 

During  March  Mr.  Brigham  will  have  on  exhibition  at  the 
Powell  galleries  a  large  window  of  the  shell  and  glass  mosaic  in  three 
panels,  rather  more  ambitious  than  the  work  he  has  previously  shown 
there.  He  has  made  a  number  of  smaller  windows  for  house  boats 
and  yachts  and  several  for  sea-side  houses  where  they  are  most  appro- 
priate and,  one  can  imagine,  very  charming.  Altogether  the  whole 
exhibit  has  struck  an  interesting  new  note  in  decoration. 
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THE  GARDEN 

Far  through  years  of  wreck  and  riot 

There's  a  garden  sown  with  quiet, 
Scented  still  with  love  that  grew  there  with  the  blossoms  long  ago; 

And  the  lake-winds  whisper  after, 

Like  a  ghost  of  old-time  laughter 
In  the  half-choked  alleys  where  the  hollyhocks  grow. 

Still  they  watch  for  her  untended, 

Pinks  and  daisies,  roses  splendid; 
Still  the  true,  deep-hearted  pansies  turn  their  faces  to  the  sky. 

But  the  poppies  grow  unheeding 

In  the  plots  of  love-lies-bleeding. 
And  the  crushed  hearts  slumber  as  the  years  go  by. 

Now  in  summer's  flame  florescent, 

Furnace-hearted,  incandescent, 
Red  and  gold  and  fire  and  fragrance,  all  the  colors  mix  and  swoon; 

Now  as  velvet  evening  settles, 

Phantoms  brood  above  the  petals 
Of  the  wax-white  blossoms  in  the  magic  of  the  moon. 

And  those  phantoms  flower-begotten, 

And  that  fragrance  unforgotten, 
Call  me  backward,  call  forever  to  the  ways  I  used  to  know. 

Ah,  but  Time  stands  warden 

O'er  the  summer-scented  garden, 
And  my  heart  knocks  vainly  where  the  memories  grow. 

Frank  Lillie  Pollock 
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RECENT  PICTURE  OF  TOLSTOY    IN    PEASANT   DRESS 


A  GREAT  INIQUITY:  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
FAMOUS  LETTER  ON  LAND  OWNERSHIP  IN 
RUSSIA:    BY   LEO   TOLSTOY 

IN  connection  with  the  present  troubles  in  Russia  and  the  world-wide  interest  in 
the  probable  outcome  of  the  situation,  it  seems  most  timely  to  give  the  clear-cut 
views  of  Tolstoy  on  the  subject,  as  expressed  in  his  famous  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  written  in  July,  1905,  at  his  home  in  Yasnaia  Poliana.  According  to  Tolstoy's 
wishes,  the  letter  was  made  free  of  copyright,  and  portions  of  it  were  reproduced  at  the 
time.  It  never  appeared  in  full  in  this  country,  however,  until  its  recent  publication, 
in  pamphlet  form,  by  The  Public  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago.  When  The 
Craftsman  received  it  for  review,  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  interest  of 
the  subject  was  sufficient  to  warrant  copious  extracts,  sufficient  to  give,  in  Tolstoy's 
own  words,  a  clear  idea  of  his  position  with  regard  to  this  question  so  vital  to  the  future 
of  his  country.  It  is  significant,  also,  that  he  gives  unqualified  approval  and  endorse- 
ment to  the  single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George.  The  portrait  of  Tolstoy  here  repro- 
duced is  from  the  same  pamphlet,  and  is  believed  to  be  otherwise  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  original  is  the  property  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull-House,  Chicago, 
and  is  regarded  by  its  owner  as  an  exceptionally  faithful  portrait  of  the  great  Russian 
in  his  home  surroundings.  It  is  said  that  the  circulation  of  this  portrait  is  interdicted 
in  Russia,  presumably  because  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  might  be  inflamed  by  the 
simple  peasant  dress  and  pose,  giving  to  their  friend  the  appearance  of  a  prophet 
[Editor's  Note] 

USSIA  is  living  through  an  important  time  destined  to 
have  enormous  results.  The  proximity  and  inevitablc- 
ness  of  the  approaching  change,  is,  as  indeed  is  always 
the  case,  especially  keenly  felt  by  those  classes  of  soci- 
ety who  by  their  position  are  free  from  the  necessity  of 
physical  labor  absorbing  all  their  time  and  power,  and 
therefore  have  the  possibility  of  occupying  themselves  with  political 
questions.  These  men — the  nobles,  merchants,  Government  officials, 
doctors,  engineers,  professors,  teachers,  artists,  students,  advocates, 
chiefly  townspeople,  the  so-called  "Intellectuals" — are  now  in  Russia 
directing  the  movement  which  is  taking  place,  and  they  devote  all 
their  powers  to  the  alteration  of  the  existing  political  order,  and  to 
replacing  it  by  another  regarded  by  this  or  that  party  as  the  most  ex- 
pedient and  likely  to  insure  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people.  These  men,  continually  suffering  from  every  kind  of  re- 
striction and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  from  arbitrary 
exile,  incarcerations,  prohibition  of  meetings,  prohibition  of  books, 
newspapers,  strikes,  unions — from  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of 
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various  nationalities,  and  at  the  same  time  living  a  life  completely 
estranged  from  the  majority  of  the  Russian  agricultural  people, 
naturally  see  in  these  restrictions  the  chief  evil,  and  in  the  liberation 
of  it  the  chief  welfare,  of  the  Russian  people. 

Thus  think  the  Liberals.  So,  also,  think  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  hope,  through  popular  representation,  by  the  aid  of  the  State 
power,  to  realize  a  new  social  order  in  accordance  with  their  theory. 
So  also  think  the  revolutionaries,  hoping  by  substituting  a  new  Gov- 
ernment for  the  existing  one,  to  establish  laws  insuring  the  greatest 
freedom  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

And  yet  one  need  only  for  a  time  free  oneself  from  the  idea  which 
has  taken  root  amongst  "Intellectuals,"  to  see  that  the  work  now  be- 
fore Russia  is  the  introduction  into  our  country  of  those  same  forms 
of  politicallifc  which  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  America, 
and  are  supposed  to  insure  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  the  citizens — 
and  to  simply  think  of  what  is  morally  wrong  in  our  life,  in  order  to 
see  quite  clearly  that  the  chief  evil  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  people  are  unceasingly  and  cruelly  suffering — an  evil  of 
which  they  are  keenly  conscious  and  to  which  they  are  continually 
pointing — cannot  be  removed  by  any  political  reforms,  just  as  it  is  not 
up  to  the  present  time  removed  by  any  of  the  political  reforms  of 
Europe  and  America.  This  evil — the  fundamental  evil  from  which 
the  Russian  people,  as  well  as  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America, 
are  suffering— is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  deprived 
of  the  indisputable  natural  right  of  every  man  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
land  on  which  he  was  born.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  all  the 
criminality,  the  sinfulness  of  the  situation  in  this  respect,  in  order  to 
understand  that  until  this  atrocity,  continually  being  committed  by 
the  owners  of  the  land,  shall  cease,  no  political  reforms  will  give 
freedom  and  welfare  to  the  people,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  only 
the  emancipation  of  the  majority  of  the  people  from  that  land-sla- 
very in  which  they  are  now  held,  can  render  political  reforms,  not  a 
plaything  and  a  tool  for  personal  aims  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  but 
the  real  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  is  this  thought  which  I  wish  to  communicate  in  this  article  to 
to  those  who,  at  the  present  important  moment  for  Russia,  desire  to 
serve  not  their  personal  aims,  but  the  true  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people. 
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THE  other  day  I  was  walking  along  the  high  road  to  Tula.  It 
was  on  the  Saturday  of  Holy  Week;  the  people  were  driving 
in  lines  of  carts,  with  calves,  hens,  horses,  cows  (some  of  the 
cows  were  being  conveyed  in  the  carts,  so  starved  were  they).  A 
wrinkled  old  woman  was  leading  a  lean,  sickly  cow.  I  knew  the  old 
woman  and  asked  her  why  she  was  leading  the  cow.  "She's  with- 
out milk,"  said  the  woman.  "I  ought  to  sell  her  and  buy  one  with 
milk.  Likely  I'll  have  to  add  ten  roubles,  but  I  have  only  five. 
Where  shall  I  take  it?  During  the  winter  we  have  to  spend  eighteen 
roubles  on  flour,  and  we've  only  got  one  bread-winner.  I  live  alone 
with  my  daughter-in-law  and  four  grandchildren;  my  son  is  house- 
porter  in  town." 

"Why  doesn't  your  son  live  at  home?"  I  asked.  "He's  nothing 
to  work  on,"  was  her  reply.  "What's  our  land?  Just  enough  for 
Kvas." 

A  woman  passed  driving  along  with  a  boy  wearing  a  little  cap. 
She  knew  me,  clambered  out,  and  ofifered  me  her  boy  for  service. 
The  boy  is  quite  a  tiny  fellow  with  quick,  intelligent  eyes.  "He 
looks  small,  but  he  can  do  everything,"  she  says.  "But  why  do  you 
hire  out  such  a  little  one?'  "Well,  sir,  at  least  it'll  be  one  mouth  less 
to  feed.  I  have  four  besides  myself,  and  only  one  allotment.  God 
knows,  we've  nothing  to  eat.  They  ask  for  bread  and  I've  none  to 
give  them."  With  whomsoever  one  talks,  all  complain  of  their  want 
and  all  similarly  from  one  side  or  another  come  back  to  the  sole  rea- 
son. There  is  insufficient  bread,  and  bread  is  insufficient  because 
there  is  no  land. 

These  may  be  mere  casual  meetings  on  the  road;  but  cross  all 
Russia,  all  its  peasant  world,  and  one  may  observe  all  the  dread- 
ful calamities  and  sufferings  which  proceed  from  the  obvious  cause 
that  the  agricultural  masses  are  deprived  of  land.  Half  of  the 
Russian  peasantry  live  so  that  for  them  the  question  is  not  how  to 
improve  their  position,  but  only  how  not  to  die  of  hunger,  they  and 
their  families,  and  this  only  because  they  have  no  land.  Traverse 
all  Russia  and  ask  all  the  working  people  why  their  life  is  hard,  what 
they  want;  and  all  of  them  with  one  voice  will  say  one  and  the  same 
thing,  that  which  they  unceasingly  desire  and  expect,  and  for  which 
they  unceasingly  hope,  of  which  they  unceasingly  think. 

And  they  cannot  help  thinking  and  feeling  this,  for,  apart  from 
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the  chief  thing,  the  insufficiency  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  most 
of  them,  they  cannot  but  feel  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  landed  gen- 
try, and  merchants,  and  landowners  whose  estates  have  surrounded 
their  small  insufficient  allotments;  and  they  cannot  but  think  and 
feel  this,  for  every  minute,  for  a  bag  of  grass,  for  a  handful  of  fuel 
without  which  they  cannot  live,  for  a  horse  gone  astray  from  their 
land  on  to  the  landlord's,  they  perpetually  suffer  fines,  blows,  humilia- 
tion. 

THE  evil  and  injustice  of  private  property  in  land  have  been 
pointed  out  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the  prophets  and  sages  of 
old.  Later  progressive  thinkers  of  Europe  have  been  oftener 
and  oftener  pointing  it  out.  With  special  clearness  did  the  workers 
of  the  French  Revolution  do  so.  In  latter  days,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  and  the  siezing  by  the  rich  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  previously  free  land,  also  owing  to  general  enlightenment  and 
the  spread  of  humanitarianism  this  injustice  has  become  so  obvious 
that  not  only  the  progressive,  but  even  the  most  average  people  can- 
not help  seeing  and  feeling  it.  But  men,  especially  those  who  profit 
by  the  advantages  of  landed  property — the  owners  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  whose  interests  are  connected  with  this  institution — are  so  ac- 
customed to  this  order  of  things,  they  have  for  so  long  profited  by  it, 
have  so  much  depended  upon  it,  that  often  they  themselves  do  not  see 
its  injustice,  and  they  use  all  possible  means  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves and  others  the  truth  which  is  disclosing  itself  more  and  more 
clearly,  and  to  crush,  extinguish,  and  distort  it,  or,  if  these  do  not 
succeed,  to  hush  it  up. 

Continuing,  Tolstoy  gives  a  comprehensive  resume  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Henry  George  on  the  land  question,  and  the  reasons  why  they 
are  not  more  widely  known.  He  say:  Thanks  to  the  collective 
efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  defending  the  institution  of  landed 
property,  the  teaching  of  George,  irresistibly  convincing  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  clearness,  remains  almost  unknown,  and  of  late  years  has 

attracted  less  and  less  attention People  do  not  argue  with  the 

teaching  of  George,  they  simply  do  not  know  it.  And  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise  with  his  teaching,  for  he  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  it  cannot  but  agree. 

However  strange  this  temporary  blindness  of  the  political  work- 
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ers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
Europe  and  America  people  have  already  gone  so  far  along  a  wrong 
road  that  the  majority  of  their  population  is  already  torn  from  the 
land  (in  America  it  has  never  lived  on  the  land),  and  lives  either  in 
factories  or  by  hired  agricultural  labor,  and  desires  and  demands  on- 
ly one  thing — the  improvement  of  its  position  as  hired  laborers.  It 
is  therefore  comprehensible  that  to  the  political  workers  of  Europe 
and  America — listening  to  the  demands  of  the  majority — it  may  seem 
that  the  chief  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  peo- 
ple consists  in  tariffs,  trusts  and  colonies,  but  to  the  Russian  people  in 
Russia,  where  the  agricultural  population  composes  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  nation,  where  all  this  people  request  only  one  thing — 
that  opportunity  be  given  them  to  remain  in  this  state — it  would  seem, 
it  should  be  clear,  that  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  peo- 
ple something  else  is  necessary. 

THE  people  of  Europe  and  America  are  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  has  gone  so  far  along  a  road  which  at  first  appeared  the 
right  one,  but  which  the  further  he  goes  the  more  it  removes 
him  from  his  object,  that  he  is  afraid  of  confessing  his  mistake.  But 
the  Russians  are  yet  standing  before  the  turning  of  the  path  and  can, 
according  to  the  wise  saying,  "ask  their  way  while  yet  on  the  road." 

And  what  are  those  Russian  people  doing,  who  desire,  or,  at  all 
events,  say  they  desire,  to  organize  a  good  life  for  the  people?  In 
everything  they  slavishly  imitate  whatever  is  being  done  in  Europe 
and  America. 

For  the  arrangement  of  a  good  life  for  the  people  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  tolerance,  liberty  of 
union,  tariffs,  conditional  punishment,  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State,  cooperative  associations,  future  communalization  of 
the  implements  of  work,  and,  above  all,  with  representative  govern- 
ment— that  same  representative  government  which  has  long  existed 
in  European  and  American  states,  but  whose  existence  has  not  in  the 
slightest  contributed,  nor  does  now  contribute,  not  only  to  the  solu- 
tion, but  even  to  the  raising  of  that  one  land  problem  which  involves 
all  difficulties.  If  Russian  political  workers  do  speak  about  land 
abuse,  which  they  for  some  reason  call  the  "agrarian"  question — 
probably  thinking  that  this  silly  word  will  conceal  the  substance  of 
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the  matter — they  speak  of  it  not  in  the  sense  that  private  landed  prop- 
erty is  an  evil  which  should  be  abolished,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
necessary  in  some  way  or  other,  by  various  patchings  and  palliatives, 
to  plaster  up,  hush  up,  and  pass  over  this  essential,  ancient,  and  cruel, 
this  obvious  and  crying  injustice,  which  is  awaiting  its  turn  for  aboli- 
tion not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  the  whole  world.  In  Russia  where 
a  hundred  million  of  the  masses  unceasingly  suffer  from  the  seizure 
of  the  land  by  private  owners,  and  unceasingly  cry  out  about  it,  the 
position  of  those  people  who  are  vainly  searching  everywhere  but 
where  it  really  is  for  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
people,  reminds  one  exactly  of  that  which  takes  place  on  the  stage 
when  all  the  spectators  see  peifectly  well  the  man  who  has  hidden 
himself,  and  the  actors  themselves  ought  to  see  him,  but  pretend  they 
do  not,  intentionally  distracting  each  other's  attention  and  seeing 
everything  except  that  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  see,  but  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  see. 

PEOPLE  have  driven  a  herd  of  cows,  on  the  milk  products  of 
which  they  are  fed,  into  an  enclosure.  The  cows  have  eaten 
up  and  trampled  the  forage  in  the  enclosure,  they  are  hungry, 
they  have  chewed  each  other's  tails,  they  low  and  moan,  imploring 
to  be  released  from  the  enclosure  and  set  free  in  the  pastures.  But 
the  very  men  who  feed  themselves  on  the  milk  of  these  cows  have  set 
around  the  enclosure  plantations  of  mint,  or  plants  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  of  tobacco;  they  have  cultivated  flowers,  laid  out  a  race- 
course, a  park,  and  a  lawn  tennis  ground,  and  they  do  not  let  out  the 
cows  lest  they  spoil  these  arrangements.  But  the  cows  bellov/,  get 
thin,  and  the  men  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  cows  may  cease  to  yield 
milk,  and  they  invent  various  means  of  improving  the  condition  of 
these  cows.  They  erect  sheds  over  them,  they  introduce  wet  brushes 
for  rubbing  the  cows,  they  gild  their  horns,  alter  the  hour  of  milking, 
concern  themselves  with  the  housing  and  treating  of  invalid  and  old 
cows,  they  invent  new  and  improved  methods  of  milking,  they  expect 
that  some  kind  of  wonderfully  nutritious  grass  they  have  sown  in  the 
enclosure  will  grow  up,  they  argue  about  these  and  many  other  varied 
matters,  but  they  do  not,  cannot — without  disturbing  all  they  have 
arranged  around  the  enclosure— do  the  only  simple  thing  neces- 
sary for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  cows— to  wit,  the  taking  down 
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of  the  fence  and  granting  the  cows  their  natural  freedom  of  using  in 
plenty  the  pastures  surrounding  them. 

Acting  thus,  men  act  unreasonably,  but  there  is  an  explanation  of 
their  action;  they  are  sorry  for  the  fate  of  all  they  have  arranged 
around  the  enclosure.  But  what  shall  we  call  those  people  who  have 
set  nothing  around  the  fence,  but  who,  out  of  imitation  of  those  who 
do  not  set  their  cows  free,  owing  to  what  they  had  arranged  around 
the  enclosure,  also  keep  their  cows  inside  the  fence,  and  assert  that 
they  do  so  for  the  welfare  of  the  cows  themselves? 

Precisely  thus  act  those  Russians,  both  Governmental  and  anti- 
Governmental,  who  arrange  for  the  Russian  people,  unceasingly  suf- 
fering from  the  want  of  land,  for  every  kind  of  European  institution, 
forgetting  and  denying  the  chief  thing:  that  which  alone  the  Rus- 
sian people  requires — the  liberation  of  the  land  from  private  proper- 
ty, the  establishment  of  equal  rights  on  the  land  for  all  men. 

The  true  bread-supporters  of  these  European  parasites  are  the  la- 
borers they  do  not  see  in  India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  partly  in 
Russia.  But  it  is  not  so  for  us  Russians;  we  have  no  colonies  where 
slaves  invisible  to  ourselves  feed  us  for  manufacturing  produce.  Our 
bread-winners,  suffering,  hungry,  are  always  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
cannot  transfer  the  burden  of  our  iniquitous  life  to  distant  colonies, 
that  slaves  invisible  to  us  should  feed  us. 

OUR  sins  are  always  before  us.  And  behold,  instead  of  enter- 
ing into  the  needs  of  those  who  support  us,  instead  of  hearing 
their  cries  and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  them,  we,  under  pretext 
of  serving  them,  also  prepare,  according  to  the  European  sample, 
Socialistic  organizations  for  the  future,  and  in  the  present  occupy 
ourselves  with  what  amuses  and  distracts  us,  and  appears  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  welfare  of  the  people  out  of  whom  we  are  squeezing  their 
last  strength  in  order  to  support  us,  their  parasites. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  people,  we  endeavor  to  abolish  the  censor- 
ship of  books,  arbitrary  banishments,  and  to  organize  every^vhere 
schools,  common  and  agricultural,  to  increase  the  numbers  of  hospi- 
tals, to  cancel  passports  and  monopolies,  to  institute  strict  inspection 
in  the  factories,  to  reward  maimed  workers,  to  mark  boundaries  be- 
t\veen  properties,  to  contribute  through  banks  to  the  purchase  of  land 
by  peasants,  and  much  else. 
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One  need  only  enter  into  the  unceasing  sufiferings  of  millions  of 
the  people;  the  dying  out  from  want  of  the  aged  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  workers  from  excessive  work  and  insufficient  food — 
one  need  only  enter  into  the  servitude,  the  humiliations,  all  the  use- 
less expenditures  of  strength,  into  the  deprivations,  into  all  the  horror 
of  the  needless  calamaties  of  the  Russian  people  and  rural  population 
which  all  proceed  from  insufficiency  of  land — in  order  that  it  should 
become  quite  clear  that  all  such  measures  as  the  abolition  of  censor- 
ship, of  arbitrary  banishment,  etc.,  which  are  being  striven  after  by 
the  pseudo-defenders  of  the  people,  even  were  they  to  be  realized, 
would  form  only  the  most  insignificant  drop  in  the  ocean  of  that  want 
from  which  the  people  are  suffering. 

But  not  only  do  those  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
while  inventing  alterations,  trifling,  unimportant,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  leave  a  hundred  millions  of  people  in  unceasing  slavery 
owing  to  the  seizure  of  the  land — more  than  this,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple, of  the  most  progressive  amongst  them,  desire  that  the  suffering 
of  this  people  should  by  its  continual  increase,  drive  them  to  the 
necessity — after  leaving  on  their  way  millions  of  victims,  perished 
from  want  and  depravity — of  exchanging  their  customary  and  happy, 
favorite  and  reasonable  agricultural  life  for  that  improved  factory 
life  which  they  have  invented,  for  them. 

The  Russian  people — owing  to  their  agricultural  environment, 
their  love  for  this  form  of  life,  their  Christian  trend  of  character,  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstances  that  they,  almost  alone  of  all  European  na- 
tions, continue  to  be  an  agricultural  nation  and  desire  to  remain 
such — are,  as  it  were,  providentially  placed  by  historic  conditions  for 
the  solution  of  what  is  called  the  labor  question,  in  such  a  position  as 
to  stand  in  the  front  of  the  true  progressive  movement  of  all  mankind. 
Yet  it  is  this  Russian  people  who  is  invited  by  its  fancied  representa- 
tives and  leaders  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  dying  out  and  entangled 
European  and  American  nations,  to  become  depraved,  and  to  relin- 
quish its  own  calling  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  become  like 
Europeans  in  general. 

THE  question  will  be  solved,  not  by  those  who  will  endeavor  to 
mitigate  the  evil  or  to  invent  alleviations  for  the  people  or  to 
postpone  the  task  of  the  future,  but  by  those  who  will  under- 
stand, that,  however  one  may  mitigate  a  wrong,  it  remains  a  wrong, 
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and  that  it  is  senseless  to  invent  alleviations  for  a  man  we  are  tortur- 
ing, and  that  one  cannot  postpone  when  people  are  suffering,  but 
should  immediately  take  the  best  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  and 
immediately  apply  it  in  practice.  The  method  of  solving  the  land 
problem  has  been  elaborated  by  Henry  George  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that,  under  the  existing  State  organization  and  compulsory 
taxation  it  is  impossible  to  invent  any  other  better,  more  just,  practi- 
cal and  peaceful  solution. 

"To  beat  down  and  cover  up  the  truth  that  I  have  tried  to-night 
to  make  clear  to  you  (said  Henry  George).  Selfishness  will  call  on 
ignorance.  But  it  has  in  it  the  germinative  force  of  truth,  and  the 
times  are  ripe  for  it.  The  ground  is  plowed;  the  seed  is  set;  the 
good  tree  will  grow.     So  little  now;  only  the  eye  of  faith  can  see  it." 

And  I  think  that  Henry  George  is  right,  that  the  removal  of  the 
sin  of  landed  property  is  near,  that  the  movement  called  forth  by 
Henry  George  was  the  last  birth-throe,  and  that  the  birth  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place;  the  liberation  of  men  from  the  sufferings  they 
have  so  long  borne  must  now  be  realized.  Besides  this,  I  think  (and 
I  would  like  to  contribute  to  this,  in  however  small  a  measure)  that 
the  removal  of  this  great  universal  sin — a  removal  which  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind — is  to  be  effected  precisely  by  the 
Russian  Slavonian  people,  who  are,  by  their  spiritual  and  economic 
character,  predestined  for  this  great  universal  task — that  the  Russian 
people  should  not  become  proletarians  in  imitation  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  America,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  solve  the 
land  question  at  home  by  the  abolition  of  landed  property,  and  show 
other  nations  the  way  to  a  rational,  free  and  happy  life,  outside  in- 
dustrial, factory,  or  capitalistic  coercion  and  slavery — that  in  this 
lies  their  great  historic  calling. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  we  Russian  parasites,  reared  by  and 
having  received  leisure  for  mental  work  through  the  people's  labor, 
will  understand  our  sin,  and,  independently  of  our  personal  advan- 
tage, in  the  name  of  the  truth  that  condemns  us,  will  endeavor  to  undo 
it. 
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THE  STORYOF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE. 
BY  SAMUEL  HOWE 

HE  story  of  the  development  of  the  Architectural 
League,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Architectural 
Sketch  Club,  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  is  extreme- 
ly interesting,  not  alone  because  of  the  men — most  of 
whom  are  still  living,  very  active, — but  because  of  its 
personal  success.  These  Club  meetings  seem  to  have 
vitalized  the  men,  pressing  them  to  exertions,  which  even  to-day 
make  their  mark  upon  the  hillsides  of  many  cities  of  the  Union. 
Most  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  Howard  Walker 
and  William  A.  Bates  at  45  West  35th  Street.  The  members  were 
F.  H.  Bacon,  William  A.  Bates,  Alfred  E.  Barlow,  P.  P.  Furber, 
Cass  Gilbert,  Thomas  Hastings,  Clarence  Johnson,  John  Reilly  and 
C.  H.  Walker.  Most  of  these  were  members  of  the  firm  of  Herter 
Bros.,  decorators.  The  following  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Architectural  League,  in  view  of  the  affiliation  of  decorative 
painters  and  sculptors.  In  the  spring  of  1881,  as  most  of  the  mem- 
bers had  gone  abroad  to  study  and  travel,  a  new  organization  was 
formed,  containing  among  others  Charles  I.  Berg,  Clarence  H. 
Blackall,  Arnold  W.  Brenner,  Edward  H.  Clark,  John  L.  DuFais, 
John  H.  Duncan,  William  C.  Hazlett,  John  Beverley  Robinson,  J.  A. 
Schweinfurth,  Bernard  Vonnegut  and  Daniel  W.  Willard.  On 
February  18  the  following  were  elected  as  the  first  officers:  Daniel  W. 
Willard,  President;  Clarence  H.  Blackall,  Secretary;  and  John  H. 
Duncan,  Treasurer. 

The  meetings  were  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  on  the 
North  side  of  14th  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  were  followed  during  the  winter  of  1885  by  monthly  dinner 
meetings  at  Morellos'  restaurant,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
foreign  sketches  by  the  members  who  had  lived  abroad. 

There  is  a  singular  charm  in  following  the  history  of  any  move- 
ment. Who,  for  a  moment,  would  connect  the  drawings  of  to-day 
with  the  sketches  of  some  twenty-one  years  ago  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Architectural  Sketch  Club,  consisting  of  some  eight  or  nine  young 
men  all  in  the  employ  of  the  leading  decorator  of  that  time,  who  met 
at  the  rooms  of  their  fellows  for  the  informal  weekly  Sketch  Party? 
The  men  took  turns  in  suggesting  a  project,  devoting  all  that  even- 
ing to  its  solution  and   the  sketches  became  the  property  of   the 
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one  proposing  the  scheme.  Was  not  this  realistic?  The  direct  per- 
sonal solution  unaided,  each  man  standing  on  his  own  merits,  render- 
ing his  conception  with  whatever  material  he  preferred — water- 
color,  pen  and  ink,  pencil  or  chalk.  These  sketches  live  in  the  port- 
folios of  the  same  men,  who  to-day,  singularly  enough,  are  at  the 
head  of  large  operations  directing  others.  They  believed  in  indi- 
vidual efforts,  personal  endeavor. 

In  1892  the  League,  as  one  of  the  component  bodies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fine  Arts  Society,  took  up  permanent  quarters  at  215  W.  57th 
Street,  where  the  Expositions  and  annual  dinners  are  now  held. 
Membership  in  the  Architectural  League  in  New  York  is  to-day 
recognized  by  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  upon  presentation  of 
proper  certificate,  and  the  courtesy  of  free  admission  with  permission 
to  sketch  and  study  in  foreign  art  galleries  is  granted  Ly  authorities. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Architectural  League  of  Ameri- 
ca includes  the  Architectural  Clubs  of  all  large  cities;  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  and  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters.  It 
stands  for  the  allied  arts.  Its  membership  is  not  wholly  practising 
artists,  but  includes  many  people  interested  and  most  active  in  high 
architectural  standards  and  municipal  affairs  generally.  The  Ar- 
chitectural Club  of  San  Francisco  which  has  recently  accomplished 
a  good  deal  of  useful  work,  has  lately  joined  the  organization. 

Harvard  University  has  given  three  scholarships  in  architecture 
to  be  competed  for  by  members,  and  during  the  meetings  just  closed 
there  has  been  considerable  talk  of  the  publication  of  an  annual, 
epitomizing  the  work  of  its  members  during  the  year.  The  meetings 
in  New  York  led  to  no  little  discussion;  to  many  visits  to  prominent 
buildings  famous  for  their  engineering  structural  qualities,  as  well 
as  aesthetic  value:  to  some  delightful  entertainments  at  the  studios  of 
local  workers;  and  to  more  than  one  somewhat  startling  statement  of 
a  critical  nature. 

Unquestionably,  the  presentation  of  architectural  projects,  archi- 
tectural ideas,  by  means  of  drawings  and  models  is  considered  more 
important  every  year.  The  members  have  shown  a  graceful  consid- 
eration for  the  feelings  of  their  fellows,  in  the  selection  of  drawings 
for  expositions.  There  is  less  display  of  mediocre  work.  Fewer  feet 
are  given  to  drawings  valuable  for  themselves  rather  than  for  the  de- 
signs they  illustrate.     There  are  fewer  drawings  than  ever  before; 
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the  standard  is  higher.  Attendance  at  the  lectures  has  been  excellent 
and  the  lectures  "Beaux  Arts'  Society  and  Atelier  Work,"  "Archi- 
tecture in  the  Far  East,"  "Technical  School  in  Pittsburg"  are  singu- 
larly appropriate  and  significant.  The  first  giving  a  manly  free  state- 
ment of  the  best  method  of  self-culture  in  architecture;  of  the  relation 
between  the  master  and  the  pupil;  a  side-light  on  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  wholesome  method  of  permitting  the  student  to  be  won  by 
skillful  and  conscientious  tuition  as  well  as  providing  him  with  a 
vigorous  critic  at  his  elbow.  The  second  reminding  us  that  the  Ori- 
ental spirit  still  throbs  in  the  breast  of  those  who  have  any  ro- 
mantic ideality  in  their  natures.  Yet  surely  no  one  needs  to  be  told 
how  much  American  decorations  and  architecture  owe  to  the  Orient. 
The  third  is  so  splendidly  given  in  the  caption  that  it  seems  almost 
presumptuous  to  add  any  word  here,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say 
much  without  the  repetition  of  description  furnished  by  the  lecturer, 
who  by  the  way,  has  just  been  appointed  professor  of  architecture  to 
the  College  he  has  built — a  worthy  tribute. 

The  designs  which  line  the  walls  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Gal- 
leries reflect  great  credit  on  the  Architectural  League  of  this  city. 
This  active  society  has  just  reached  its  manhood;  it  is  celebrating  its 
coming  of  age,  this  being  its  twenty-first  Annual  Exhibition. 
Joining  other  societies,  its  work  in  addition  to  designing  large  build- 
ings is — so  we  are  told — shaping  public  character,  public  morals. 
It  is  perhaps  in  realizing  the  importance  of  this  that  the  society  has 
become  more  strict  with  itself.  It  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  join  this 
body  of  practical  workers  in  architecture.  Applicants  for  member- 
ship have  to  submit  to  informal  examination;  they  must  present 
drawings — not  pictures, — portraying  the  skeleton,  the  geography,  the 
philosophy  of  their  various  designs,  before  their  application  is  enter- 
tained. The  Architectural  League,  nothing  if  not  practical,  com- 
mences its  twenty-second  year  of  service  by  reforming  itself. 
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THE  ART  OF  EXPRESSION— ITS  IMPORTANCE 

IN  BUSINESS :  BY  EDGAR  A.  RUSSELL 

XPRESSION  is  the  art  of  conveying  to  another  in 
words  the  thought  that  is  clear  in  your  own  mind.  The 
skill  to  concisely  and  clearly  accomplish  this  will  de- 
termine in  a  large  measure  your  success  in  any  vocation. 
The  ability  to  give  terse,  lucid  and  convincing  expres- 
sion to  one's  thought  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  accomplish- 
ments. Anyone  who  desires  to  become  influential  in  business  must, 
without  neglecting  other  essentials,  cultivate  this  art  and  to  do  so  in- 
volves no  thought  of  assistance  from  any  source  except  that  which  is 
directly  within  his  own  control.  While  predisposition  in  this  direc- 
tion is  ordinarily  considered  fundamental,  the  facts  of  history  and 
reference  to  common  experience  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  thought. 

You  can  best  cultivate  the  art  of  expression  by  a  study  of  the 
meaning  of  words  and  the  practice  of  arranging  them  in  proper  or- 
der and  using  them  in  exactly  the  right  place,  and  the  man  who  will 
do  this  will  gradually  develop  into  a  clear,  logical,  fluent  and  con- 
vincing speaker.  One  of  the  most  common  and  trite  forms  of  ridi- 
cule in  schoolboy  days  was  aimed  at  him  who  was  said  to  have  "swal- 
lowed the  dictionary."  Such  an  one  was  usually  looked  upon  by  his 
associates  as  an  unnecessarily  hard  worker,  but  if  we  knew  the  lives 
of  all  such  early  associates,  it  would  probably  be  discovered  that  they, 
like  many  men  of  note,  (who  worked  while  others  slept)  are  now 
standing  at  the  heads  of  their  respective  professions.  The  deeper  the 
knowledge,  the  broader  the  culture,  the  keener  the  reasoning  faculties, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  power  of  expression. 

Knowledge  comes  to  us  as  the  result  of  experience.  First,  we 
derive  knowledge  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  traditions,  history 
and  personal  accomplishments  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and 
this  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  the  reading  of  proper  books.  Sec- 
ond, it  comes  to  us  as  the  result  of  our  individual  experiences  and  the 
experiences  of  our  associates  and  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  our 
own  times.  We  should  therefore  seek  every  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  this  may  be  best  accomplished  by  care  in  the  selection 
of  reading  matter  and  the  choice  of  enlightening  associates. 

If  you  have  a  desire  to  deepen  your  knowledge  you  should  give 
some  time  each  day  to  serious  reading  of  wholesome  and  sound  liter- 
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ature  on  such  subjects  as  Politics,  Ethics,  Philosophy,  History  or 
Biography.  You  should  read  with  a  purpose  and  that  purpose 
should  be  the  clear  understanding  of  the  thought  of  the  writer  in 
hand.  Get  his  meaning  by  analyzing  his  statements  and  by  making 
his  thoughts  your  own.  Weigh  his  propositions  and  determine 
whether  his  arguments  prove  them  to  your  satisfaction.  Criticize 
his  use  of  words  and  sentences  and  in  order  that  your  criticism  may 
be  intelligent,  make  sure  by  consulting  your  dictionary,  that  you 
know  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses. 

A  most  helpful  influence  in  the  art  of  expression  is  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  masters  of  the  English  tongue. 
Reading  the  best  thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of  the  centuries  and 
thinking  in  this  language  of  simplicity,  purity  and  nobility,  soon  de- 
velops the  habit  of  speaking  in  the  same  manner.  The  man  who 
would  learn  to  speak  eloquently  and  express  himself  interestingly  and 
convincingly  should  read,  and  ponder  over  the  thought,  the  ideals, 
the  illuminating  descriptions,  logical  arguments  and  close  reasoning 
to  be  found  in  such  books  as : 

The  King  James'  Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  Poetical  and  Prose  Works  of  William  Shakespeare. 

Philosophy  of  the  Human  Understanding  by  Locke. 

The  Essays  of  Joseph  Addison. 

The  Ethical  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  man  who  knows,  and  uses  knowledge  to  gain  more  (by  giv- 
ing what  he  has)  whose  education  is  broadened  into  true  culture,  will 
soon  develop  the  habit  of  logical  thought.  Bear  in  mind  that  no 
matter  how  great  your  knowledge,  it  will  be  of  little  value  if  you 
lack  the  ability  to  make  it  known  and  understood  by  others.  It  is 
said  that  "knowledge  is  power,"  but  power  is  valueless  unless  it  is 
given  expression.  There  was  just  as  much  latent  power  in  wa- 
ter and  fire  before  the  invention  of  James  Watts  as  there  has  been 
since,  but  it  was  silent  and  valueless,  because  it  lacked  a  vehicle  of 
expression,  until  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine.  We  may,  there- 
fore, lay  down  the  proposition  that  knowledge  lacks  potentiality  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  power  of  expression.  How  many  men  do 
you  know  who  are  carrying  around  a  so-called  "College  Education," 
who  are  walking  encyclopedias  on  many  subjects,  and  yet  who, 
through  lack  of  their  ability  to  give  expression  to  their  thoughts,  are 
only  able  to  earn  a  daily  wage? 
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CLEAR  thinking  and  close  reasoning  develop  by  assimilating 
what  you  read.  The  man  who  finds  himself  unable  to  convey 
clearly  to  another  the  thought  which  he  has,  will  probably 
discover  that  the  thought  is  confused  in  his  own  mind  and  he  should 
go  back  to  first  principles  and  learn  to  think  logically  before  he  at- 
tempts to  give  verbal  or  written  expression  to  his  thoughts. 

Every  one  who  would  be  a  power  in  the  commercial  world  should 
cultivate  the  custom  of  self-communion,  and  develop  the  habit  of  ar- 
ranging in  his  mind,  effective  forms  of  speech  for  use  in  emergencies. 
He  will  not  always  be  able  to  use  just  the  form  that  he  has  arranged, 
but  if  this  habit  is  developed  he  will  find  that  he  receives  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inspiration  of  the  moment,  which  is  in  fact  the  result 
of  the  mental  work  of  months.  As  your  experience  gives  you  a 
knowledge  of  different  types  of  men  you  meet,  you  will  devote  your 
thought  to  proper  methods  of  introduction  and  proper  forms  of 
speech,  and  you  will  discover  that  you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  words  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  has  been  shown  that  while 
knowledge  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  develop  thinking  and  deep 
reasoning,  and  that  both  together  are  absolutely  essential  to  proper 
expression,  neither  one  nor  both  of  these  accomplishments  will  con- 
vey to  another  that  which  you  wish  him  to  have. 

In  addition  to  and  apart  from  all  this  there  must  be  the  ability  to 
express  clearly,  in  right  order  and  understandable  terms.  Your 
knowledge  will  be  the  basis  of  your  thought  and  your  knowledge  and 
thought  will  enable  you  to  prepare  in  your  mind  that  which  you  de- 
sire to  impart,  but  in  order  to  convey  it,  it  must  be  given  clear  expres- 
sion. Expression  only  comes  from  the  printed  page  or  the  spoken 
word,  and  it  is  primarily  with  the  latter  that  we  are  concerned. 

YOU  will  therefore,  upon  all  occasions,  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home,  in  conversation  with  your  family  and  your  business 
associates,  study  to  use  the  right  form  of  words,  in  exactly  the 
right  relation,  to  effectually  convey  your  meaning.  Study  to  under- 
stand the  mental  equipment  of  your  hearer  and  if  you  find  that  you 
are  "talking  over  his  head,"  or  are  not  making  yourself  fully  under- 
stood, stop!  and  begin  over  again.  Never  talk  for  the  sake  of  using 
words  or  airing  your  kn.wledge.  Have  one  purpose  and  let  that 
purpose  be  the  determination  to  convey  to  your  hearer  that  which  you 
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wish  him  to  know.  Start  at  some  common  point  of  agreement  and 
work  out  and  up  from  that  point,  carrying  your  auditor  along  in  the 
development  of  your  proposition,  making  a  clear  and  acceptable 
demonstration  of  each  point  before  you  proceed  to  another.  Do  not 
force  your  thought.  Let  it  be  voluntarily  accepted.  Watch  the  eye 
of  your  hearer  and  make  sure  that  you  see  the  light  of  understanding 
before  proceeding.  Keep  him  in  a  receptive  mood  by  gradually 
leading  up  to  the  main  point  of  your  argument. 

Use  carefully  chosen  and  apt  illustrations  of  the  things  he 
knows  and  understands,  to  make  plain  that  which  you  wish  him  to  ac- 
cept. Connect  each  succeeding  statement  with  the  one  preceding  it, 
and  make  its  relation  so  apparent  and  so  plain  that  there  will  be  no 
flaw  or  break  in  your  demonstration.  Cultivate  brevity  and  terse- 
ness in  your  speech.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the  average  man 
is  verbosity  of  style  and  the  result  is  an  impression  of  words!  words! 
words!  without  a  single  idea.  When  you  have  made  a  proper  in- 
troduction, a  clear  demonstration,  a  full  and  complete  argument,  and 
you  know  you  have  carried  your  hearer  with  you  during  the  entire 
journey,  always  make  use  of  review.  Here  is  the  danger  point,  and 
any  diffuse  or  wordy  ending  may  spoil  the  effect  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  Brevity,  terseness  and  completeness  in  the  review  is  one  of 
great  value,  because  this  enables  you  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  to 
rapidly  and  concisely  make  a  second  and  final  presentation  of  all  of 
the  main  points,  (which  has  been  given  in  detail,)  and  thus  bring 
the  mind  of  your  hearer  into  exact  accord  with  your  own. 
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A  JAPANESE  GATE  BEING  REBUILT  IN 

FAIRMOUNT  PARK.   I'llI  LAIIEI.PHI  A 


CRAFTSMAN   BUN'GALOW,  SERIES  OF   I906,   NIMBER 
TW  O  KXTERIOR  VIEWS 


CRAFTSMAN   BUNGALOW,   SERIES  OF   I906,   NUMBER   III. 
LIVING-ROOM    WITH   BALCONY 


CRAFTSMAN   BUNGAU)\V,  SERIES  OF   I906,    NUMBER  III. 
OPEN  DINING-ROOM 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  THE  BUNGALOW 


SERIES 


OF  1906:  NUMBER  III 

THE  season  is  approaching  when 
plans  for  the  summer  are  made 
matters  for  frequent  discussion 
and  serious  consideration.  Of  late  years 
it  has  become  more  and  more  the  ap- 
proved thing  to  own  the  country  home 
or  "camp,"  and  to  go  there  year  after 
year. 

For  any  place,  whether  mountain  or 
valley,  that  is  really  in  "the  country,"  the 
best  form  of  a  summer  home  is  a  bunga- 
low. It  is  a  house  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form,  where  life  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  and  com- 
fort and  the  least  amount  of  effort.  It 
never  fails  to  harmonize  with  its  surround- 
ings, because  its  low,  broad  proportions 
and  absolute  lack  of  ornamentation  give  it 
a  character  so  unaffected  that  it  seems  to 
sink  into  and  blend  with  any  landscape. 
It  may  be  built  of  any  local  material  and 
with  the  aid  of  such  help  as  local  work- 
men can  afford,  so  it  is  never  expensive  un- 
less elaborated  out  of  all  kinship  with  its 
real  character  of  a  primitive  dwelling.  It 
is  beautiful,  because  it  is  planned  and 
built  to  meet  simple  needs  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  way,  and  it  is  individual 
for  the  same  reason,  as  the  needs  of  no 
two  families  are  alike. 

The  Craftsman  House  for  April  is  a 
typical  bungalow  built  on  the  purest 
Craftsman  lines.  It  is  meant  to  be  built 
in  either  the  mountains  or  the  woods,  and 
its  cost  as  estimated  for  the  model  given 
here  would  be  about  $3,500.  The  ma- 
terial used  in  this  model  is  cedar  shingle 
throughout,  with  the  foundation  and 
chimney  of  rough  gray  stone.  The  stone 
is  available  in   any   mountain   place,   but 
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wood  might  vary  with  the  locality, 
as,  in  California,  a  bungalow  would 
naturally  be  built  of  redwood.  The 
color  would  also  vary  with  the  local- 
ity. In  a  rocky  place,  where  the  sur- 
roundings included  many  gray  cliffs  and 
boulders,  or  near  the  seashore  with  its 
stretches  of  gray  sand,  a  pleasant  sense 
of  kinship  with  the  landscape  could  be 
gained  in  the  color  of  the  house  by  simply 
leaving  the  cedar  shingles  to  weather  into 
the  soft,  silvery  gray  that  comes  only 
from  e.xposure  to  sun  and  rain.  When 
this  is  done,  it  is  best  to  oil  the  shingles, 
as  they  take  a  much  better  color  if  given 
a  coat  of  oil  and  then  allowed  to  weather, 
than  if  left  plain  to  grow  simply  worn  and 
shabby. 

When  the  surroundings  are  all  green, 
as  when  the  bungalow  is  built  among  trees 
or  on  a  grassy  slope  with  a  great  deal  of 
foliage  for  a  background,  it  is  more  effec- 
tive to  have  the  roof  stained  to  a  soft 
wood  brown,  and  the  walls  a  mossy  green. 
No  cellar  is  provided,  but  the  walls  have 
a  footing  below  the  frost  line  and  space  for 
ventilation  under  the  floor  to  prevent 
dampness. 

The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  T,  the 
main  portion  covering  a  space  of  twenty- 
four  by  forty  feet,  and  the  extension  at  the 
back,  fourteen  by  thirty-six  feet.  The 
low,  widely  overhanging  roof,  its  expanse 
broken  by  the  quaint  group  of  dormers  in 
front  and  the  extension  at  the  back,  gives 
a  settled,  sheltered  look  to  the  building, 
and  this  is  emphasized  even  more  by  the 
deeply  recessed  porch  in  front,  which  can 
easily  be  used  as  a  small  outdoor  sitting- 
room.     A    touch    of    unusual    structural 
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ENTRANCE   DOOR   FLANKED   BY   MULLIONED   WINDOWS 


interest  is  given  to  the  roof,  by  the  position 
and  angle  of  the  little  roof  of  the  dormer, 
which,  starting  from  the  ridgepole  and 
having  very  little  slope,  emphasize  the 
broad,  shallow  effect  of  the  roof  proper. 
The  ends  of  the  beams,  squared  off  at  the 
eaves,  also  give  a  hint  of  the  construction 
that  serves  instead  of  ornament  to  break 
the  severity  of  the  line. 

Another  interesting  structural  feature 
is  seen  in  the  extension  of  the  heavy, 
square  lintel  of  the  front  door  into  a  mas- 
sive beam  that  runs  from  end  to  end  of 
the  recess.  The  same  square,  massive 
effect  is  seen  in  the  door  posts,  to  which 
the  beam  is  bolted  with  large  spikes,  and  in 
the  window  casings,  which  are  so  thick 
that  the  casements  are  recessed  rather 
deeply  from  the  outside  by  reason  of  the 
construction.  The  door  of  heavy  oaken 
planks,  with  large  strap  hinges  of  wrought 
iron  and  an  old-fashioned  latch  of  the 
same,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  prim- 
itive, sturdy  seeming  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. 
no 


The  windows  are,  for  the  most  part, 
double-hung,  with  the  upper  sash  small- 
paned,  and  their  shape  and  grouping  adds 
to  the  low,  broad  effect  of  the  whole 
building. 

A  porch  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
main  part  of  the  house  is  really  a  portion 
of  the  extension  with  open  sides,  and  is  in- 
tended for  an  outdoor  dining  room  that 
shall  be  sufficiently  sheltered  from  storms 
to  allow  the  outdoor  life  to  go  on  through 
any  sort  of  weather. 

The  living-room  occupies  the  whole 
center  of  the  house,  except  for  the  recessed 
porch  in  front,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  yet  put  out  of  the  Craftsman 
idea  of  the  decorative  value  of  the  actual 
construction  of  a  building.  Every  feature 
has  its  part  to  fill  in  the  decorative  scheme 
of  the  whole,  and  there  is  not  a  feature 
that  is  not  actually  necessary  to  the  struc- 
ture. The  only  ceiling  is  the  inner  side 
of  the  roof,  supported  by  heavy  beams 
that  actually  belong  there,  and  yet  are  as 
ornamental  in  proportion  and  placing  as 
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if  their  only  business  was  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  room. 

Everyone  knows  the  sense  of 
space  and  freedom  given  by  a 
ceiling  that  follows  in  this  way 
the  line  of  the  roof.  It  seems 
to  add  materially  to  the  size  of 
the  room,  and  when  it  is  of  wood, 
it  certainly  adds  much  to  the 
restfulness  of  the  color  scheme. 
In  this  case,  the  whole  room  is 
of  wood,  save  for  the  rough 
gray  plaster  of  the  walls  and  the 
stone  of  the  fireplace.  A  balcony 
runs  across  one  side,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  recessing  the  fireplace 
into  a  comfortable  and  inviting  ingle  nook, 
and  of  affording  a  small  retreat  which  may 
be  used  as  a  study  or  lounging  place,  or  as 
an  extra  sleeping  place  in  case  of  an  over- 
flow of  guests,  or  even  as  a  storage  place 
for  trunks.  Its  uses  are  many,  but  its 
value  as  an  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
room  is  always  the  same.  The  rail  of  solid 
boards   looks   from   below   almost    like   a 


AN    OPEN    FIRE   IN    ONE   OF   THE    BEDROOMS 


WINDOW    IN    BUNGALOW   KITCHEN 

wide  frieze,  and  one  or  two  gay  Indian 
rugs  hung  over  it  add  a  touch  of  barbaric 
color  that  is  needed  to  give  life  to  the  sof'' 
gray  and  brown  tones  of  stone,  plaster  and 
wood. 

The  floor  of  the  balcony  provides  a  low, 
beamed  ceiling  to  the  ingle  nook  and  the 
little  stairway  that  gives  access  to  the  bal- 
cony itself,  and  the  small  partition  built 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  fireplace,  not 
only  serves  as  a  back  and  shelter 
for  the  fireside  seat,  but  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  balcony.  The  same 
heavy  post  and  beam  construc- 
tion that  gives  such  interest  to 
the  exterior  of  the  house  also  ap- 
pears here,  ruling  the  sturdy, 
rugged  character  of  the  whole 
room. 

One  charming  color  scheme 
for  a  room  of  this  kind  is  to  have 
all  the  interior  woodwork  of  pine 
stained  a  soft,  warm  green,  the 
plaster  walls  in  sand  finish  and 
left  in  the  natural  gray,  and  the 
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chimney  of  rough  stone  with  a  good  many 
red  tones  among  the  gray.  The  floor  of  the 
ingle  nook  would  be  tiled  with  rough,  hard 
burned  tiles  of  a  dark  red  color.  With 
this  general  scheme,  the  rugs  on  floor  and 
balcony  would  be  rag,  with  a  body  color 
of  medium  dark  gray  and  wide  stripes 
of  brick  red  and  navy  blue. 

Naturally,  being  a  house  far  from 
modern  conveniences  such  as  electric 
light  plants,  the  lighting  has  to  be  done 
with  oil  lamps.  These  hang  by  iron 
chains   from    the   ceiling  and    have   large 


shades  of  woven  sweet-grass,  a  small 
accessory  which  seems  to  be  especially  in 
keeping  with  this  interior.  One  lamp 
is  hung  high,  to  light  the  balcony,  and 
another  is  fastened  with  an  iron  bracket 
into  the  stone  of  the  fireplace  to  light 
the  nook.  The  recess  in  the  mantel- 
breast  serves  to  hold  quaint  metal  and 
pottery  candlesticks  for  the  candles  used 
in  lighting  the  sleeping  rooms. 

These  sleeping  rooms,  four  in  number, 
occupy  the  two  ends  of  the  main  build- 
ing.    They    are    all    of    ample    size    for 
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camp  life,  and  are  plastered,  walls  and 
ceiling.  Like  the  walls  in  the  living- 
room,  the  plaster  is  sand  finished,  and 
can  either  be  tinted  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  occupant,  or,  better,  left  in  the 
natural  gray.  Even  where  the  tint  is 
used,  the  ceilings  would  better  be  left  in 
the  natural  color.  The  bedroom  just 
back  of  the  fireplace  nook  has  in  it  a 
quaint,  plain  fireplace  built  of  red  brick, 
with  a  frame  and  mantel  shelf  of  wood. 
The  doors  opening  into  this 
room  from  the  living-room 
are  double,  and  are  of  plain, 
thick  boards  with  iron  strap 
hinges.  Another  door,  open- 
ing from  the  fireplace  nook, 
has  small  panes  of  glass  in 
the  upper  part,  like  the  door 
between  the  living-room  and 
the  dining-porch. 


the  structural  charm  6f  the  bungalow  is 
at  its  greatest.  The  rafters  of  the  roof, 
sloping  down  from  either  side  of  the 
flat  ceiling  of  boards,  the  heavy  beam 
that  is  a  continuation  of  the  door  lintels 
at  the  ends  and  a  support  for  the  eaves 
at  the  sides,  the  square  posts  that  divide 
the  side  walls  into  two  broad  openings 
that  may  be  glassed  or  screened,  or  left 
open  to  the  weather  like  a  veranda, — 
all  combine  to  give  it  a  distinctive  char- 
acter that  makes  the  need  of 
any  sort  of  ornamentation 
out  of  the  question.  A  large 
rug  covers  the  floor  and  the 
massive  dining  table  stands 
under  a  row  of  three  lamps 
like  those  in  the  living-room 
The  kitchen  is  well  open 
to  air  and  light.  Instead  of 
a     pantry,     the     whole     of 


This  dining-porch  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  bungalow. 
It  occupies  just  half  of  the  extension,  and 
completely  separates  the  kitchen  from  the 
main  part  of  the  house.     In  this  porch. 


FLOOR    PLAN 

one  side  is  occupied  by  cupboards  with 
shelves  and  drawers,  built  below  and  on 
either  side  of  a  double  casement  window. 
Opposite  these  built-in  cupboards  is  the 
outside  door,  and  opposite  the  door  lead- 
ing   to    the    dining-porch    is    the    range. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK :  PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES  IN  STRUCTURAL  WOOD- 
WORKING.  THIRTEENTH  OF  THE  SERIES 

CORNER  CHINA  CABINET 

THIS  piece  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  yet  given  in  our  Cabinet  Work  Series. 
The  fitting  of  the  45°  angles  must  be  carefully  done,  as  these  are  dowelled 
joints.     The  glass  mullions  are  halved  together  and  demand  careful  work. 
Mortise  and  tenon  joints  must  be  used  in  putting  the  back  together. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  CORNER  CABINET 


Pieces  No.  Long 

Top    I  43  in- 

Shelves    2  38  in. 

Back   stiles 4  60  in. 

Back   rails 2  22  in. 

Back    rails 2  22  in. 

Back    rails 2  22  in. 

Back   stiles 4  22  in. 

Back    panels 8  22  in. 

Inside   shelves 3  35 '"• 


Rough 


Wide 

Thick 

22       in. 

1 14  in. 

20      in. 

I      in. 

41/4  in. 

1 14  in. 

4-Vi  in- 

11/4  in. 

614  in. 

1 14  in. 

9%  in- 

1 1/4  in. 

3^/4  in- 

11/4  in. 

9I4  in. 

3/4  in. 

10%  in. 

7/8  in. 

Wide 
V 

V 

4 

4 
6 

9 
3 
9 
10V2 


FlNISB 


Thick 

1 1/8 
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I'll'       '       ' 
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>iv3'^ 


2:2^ 
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Door    stiles 4  40  in.  2l^ 

Door    rails 2  15  in.  2i/4 

Door   rails 2  15  in.  S^A 

Door    mullions....  6  15  in.  ily4 

Door    mullions....  2  36  in.  i^ 

Door    stops 2  40  in.  2^4 

Door    stiles 4  15  in.  4% 

Door    rails 2  1 1  in.  4^/4 

Door    rails 2  1 1  in.  5^4 

Door    panels 2  7  in.  10 

Doorstops 2  15  in.  2% 

Lower    rail I  40  in.  3V2 

Back    rail i  56  in.  i^V'L 

Lineal  feet  glass  stops     46  % 


in. 

I      1 

n. 

in. 

I      1 

n. 

in. 

I      1 

n. 

in. 

I 

n. 

in. 

I 

n. 

in. 

11/2 

n. 

in. 

I 

n. 

in. 

I 

n. 

in. 

I 

n. 

in. 

1/2 

n. 

in. 

1V4 

n. 

in. 

iy4 

in 

in. 

I 

in. 

in. 

V2 

in. 

2      in. 

%  in. 

2      in. 

7/8  in. 

3      in. 

%  in. 

ii/s  in. 

%  in. 

iVs  in- 

7/8  in. 

2      in. 

1 3/8  in. 

4      in. 

%  in. 

4      in. 

%  in. 

5      in. 

3/4  in. 

9%  in. 

%  in. 

21/$  in. 

I      in. 

pattern 

iVsin. 

14      in. 

3/4  in. 

>4in. 

3/8  in. 
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SERVING  TABLE 

FOR  a  large  dining-room  in  addition  to  the  sideboard  a  serving  table  seems  to  be 
a  necessity,  while  for  a  small  dining-room  the  sideboard  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  serving  table  made  to  answer  for  every  purpose.  The  piece  here  given 
is  a  forty-two  inch  serving  table  and  is  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  only  cabinet  piece 
in  a  small  room.  The  construction  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sideboard  and  needs 
no  further  explanation. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  SERVING  TABLE 


Pieces  No. 

Top    I 

Legs    4 

Top  of  back i 

Shelf    I 

End  stretchers  ....  2 

End  panel 2 

Front  rail   i 

Drawer  fronts    ...  2 

Drawer  sides 4 

Drawer  backs  ....  2 
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Long 

Rough 
Wide 

Thick 

43  in. 

1 61^ in. 

ii/iin. 

36  in. 

2      in. 

2      in. 

40  in. 

2%  in. 

I       in. 

39  '"• 

12V2  in. 

I       in. 

14  in. 

3%  in. 

1 14  in. 

14  in. 

9V4  in- 

I       in. 

38  in. 

21/2  in. 

I       in. 

18  in. 

3%  in. 

I       in. 

1 5  in. 

3%  in. 

■14  in. 

18  in. 

3%  in. 

34  in. 

Wide 

16      in. 

1%  in. 

2I/2  in. 
12      in. 

SVa  in. 
9  in. 
214  in. 
3y2  in. 
3V2  in. 
31/2  in- 


Finish 


Thick 


I 

n 

1% 

n 

% 

n 

ys 

n 

iVs 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

78 

n 

V2 

n 

¥2 

in 
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PLSIQn  ■  r^?  -A-^iERVITO  ■  TABLE-     SKS 


Drawer  bottoms  .  .  2 

Back    I 

Division  rails    ....  3 

Ledger  rails   4 


%  in. 
I       in. 


1 8  in.  \'^y-2'm- 

38  in.  614  in- 

4  in.  i%in.      i^/4  in- 

18  in.  iViin-      '^A'"- 


15 
6 


in, 
in. 

1       in. 

I       in. 


%in. 

34  in. 


in. 
in. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  twenty- 
first  annual  exhibition  of  the  New- 
York  Architectural  League  con- 
tained but  a  few  things  worthy  of  any 
special  note,  but  to  one  deeply  interested 
in  the  development  of  architecture  in  this 
country,  a  close  examination  of  the  many 
plans  and  sketches  of  finished  or  projected 
buildings  showed  a  tendency,  too  marked 
to  be  ignored,  toward  the  growth  of  an 
individuality  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  a  national  style  in  archi- 
tecture. 

So  unmistakable  was  this,  and  so  sig- 
nificant, that  it  seemed  advisable  to  de- 
vote the  greater  part  of  the  present  issue 
of  The  Craftsman  to  a  fully  illustrated 
exposition  of  the  leading  features  in  this 
year's  showing  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  building  art.  To  a  great  extent, 
convention  still  rules  the  planning  of 
large  public  buildings,  but  even  in  this 
field  of  architecture  convention  is  broad- 
ening out  into  more  and  more  daring  ex- 
pressions of  individualitj'  until  in  many 
cases  adaptation  has  come  to  mean  only 
a  very  distant  relationship  to  the  tradi- 
tional st)'le  from  which  it  was  derived. 
In  the  great  majority  of  new  buildings, 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  plan  is  utility 
pure  and  simple.  The  expression  of  this 
being  naturally  practical  and  straight-for- 
ward, the  building  is  bound  to  be  given  a 
character  of  its  own,  distinct  from  all 
others  and  especially  adapted  to  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

There  is  also  evident  a  growing  dis- 
position to  give  full  importance  to  the 
effect  of  the  surroundings  in  deciding  the 


plan  of  a  building,  and  to  recognize  the 
advisability  of  using  as  far  as  possible  the 
materials  native  to  the  locality,  so   that, 
if  placed  in  the  country,  the  building  will 
so  harmonize  with  the  landscape  that  it 
seems  almost  a  part  of  it,  instead  of  ag- 
gressively centering  attention   upon  itself 
:is  an  alien  thing.     It  is  strange  what  an 
impression  of  stabilitj'  and    restfulness  is 
gained  when  once  this  principle  is  acted 
upon.     It    constitutes    almost    the    chief 
charm   of  the  beautiful  buildings   in   the 
Old  World   that  have  for  so  long  been 
the  despair  of  the  American  traveler,  and 
it  can  so  easily  characterize  the  building 
art  in  this  country  as  well,  when  once  the 
idea  is  abandoned   that  a  building  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  a  French,  Italian   or 
"nglish  landscape  would  belong  equally 
well  to  an  American  environment.     Some 
e.xcellent    illustrations    of    this    harmony 
are  given  in  the  present  issue  of  this  mag- 
azine.    One   notable   example   of  a  pub- 
lic   building    that    harmonizes    perfectly 
with  its  surroundings  is  seen  in  the  main 
building  of   the   College  of  the   City  of 
New  York,  which  seems  simply  to  per- 
fect the  contour  of  the  hill  upon  which 
it    stands,    and    which    is    built   of    rock 
quarried  from  its  own  foundations.     The 
general   plan    of   the  proposed   university 
at   Gainesville,   Florida,  is  another  illus- 
tration of  a  group  of  buildings  so  abso- 
lutely suited   to  the  landscape  that  they 
seem  almost  to  have  grown  there. 

Naturally,  the  evidences  of  a  growing 
individuality'  and  independence  with  re- 
gard to  the  accepted  styles  are  much  more 
frequently  seen  in  the  planning  and  build- 
ing of  homes   than   in   the  more   formal 
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edifices  intended  for  public  use.  Where 
only  the  requirements  of  one  family  are 
to  be  considered,  personal  taste  has  much 
freer  play,  and  a  dwelling  can  easily  find 
exactly  the  nook  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
the  plan  that  is  the  most  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  needs  of  its  occupants.  That  this 
is  being  done  freely  and  fearlessly  was 
fully  evidenced  by  the  bulk  of  the  plans 
and  sketches  for  dwellings  shown  in  the 
exhibition  this  year.  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  direct  American  way  of  getting 
at  things  had  extended  to  the  planning  of 
homes  in  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward way,  with  little  thought  of  lux- 
ury and  show  and  none  of  imitation. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  almost  Japanese 
in  feeling,  so  simple  are  they  and  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  their  purpose  and  their 
surroundings,  and  the  analogy  brings 
with  it  the  recollection  that  the  Japanese 
are  called  "the  Americans  of  the  East." 
Certainly  they  have  in  common  the  trait 
of  getting  what  they  want  without  much 
beating  about  the  bush,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  building  art 
was  done  first  by  the  Japanese.  That  it 
will  be  the  root  of  the  ultimate  American 
style  there  is  little  doubt,  because  it  is 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  strong  nation- 
al characteristic  that  will  find  expression 
in  art  as  it  has  in  every  other  phase  of 
life. 

One  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibi- 
tion was  the  way  in  which  the  plans  and 
suggestions  were  set  forth.  Instead  of 
flat  plans  and  elevations  alone,  giving  all 
the  technical  details  to  the  trained  eye  of 
an  architect  but  conveying  little  meaning 
to  any  one  else,  there  was  a  preponderance 
of   interesting   drawings   and   sketches  in 


perspective,  showing  the  building  as  it 
would  look  in  relation  to  other  buildings 
and  to  its  surroundings.  Most  of  these 
sketches  were  exceedingly  well  done, 
some  of  them  being  really  charming  bits 
of  landscape  work,  and  the  efEect  of 
them  was  endlessly  suggestive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  suiting  a  building  to  its  environ- 
ment. 

The  mural  decorations  placed  on  view 
were  not  so  representative  as  the  build- 
ing plans,  but  the  best  e.xamples  were  in- 
dicative of  the  growing  desire  to  express 
in  art  the  genius  of  the  American  people. 
Whether  symbolic  or  historical,  the  great- 
er part  of  these  paintings  were  records  of 
the  life  and  growth  of  this  country, — 
records  that  should  prove  of  inestimable 
historical  value  to  future  generations. 

In  short,  the  whole  trend  of  art  and 
architecture  in  America  to-day  seems  to 
be  toward  the  development  of  a  strongly 
national  quality.  The  national  note  was 
sounded  in  no  uncertain  tones  by  the 
painters  who  were  represented  at  the  loist 
exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  has  been  repeated 
even  more  vigorously  by  the  men  of  the 
Architectural  League.  All  over  the  coun- 
try municipal  art  societies  and  leagues  for 
civic  improvement  are  making  a  concerted 
movement  for  the  laying  out  and  adorn- 
ment of  our  cities  along  lines  of  combined 
beauty  and  utility, — not  following  plans 
that  have  been  adopted  with  success  in 
other  countries,  but  accepting  from  them 
suggestions  that  may  be  of  use  in  formu- 
lating original  projects  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  our  own.  It  looks 
as  if  the  restless,  energetic  citizen  whose 
absorption     in     material     prosperity    has 
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liitherto  made  him  prone  to  buy  art  like 
any  other  commodity,  was  at  last  finding 
time,  and  developing  the  inclination  to 
think  for  himself  in  planning  his  home 
and  surroundings,  and  that  the  inevitable 
result,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  the  lusty 
growth  of  the  long  dreamed-of,  much 
discussed  national  spirit  that  shall  make 
American  art  and  architecture  a  vital,  in- 
individual  thing  instead  of  a  swarm  of 
foreign  ideas  more  or  less  cleverly  copied 
and  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

NOTES 

II"  is  gratifying  news  to  those  who  cher- 
ish the  development  of  art  in  this 
country  to  learn  that  a  famous  "Niomen" 
has  been  brought  directly  from  Japan 
and  rebuilt  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, by  the  generosity  of  its  donors 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Connors  and  Samuel  R. 
Vauchaiu. 

This  ancient  gate  is  typical  of  Oriental 
architecture,  and  unique  both  in  artistic 
and  historical  construction.  It  was  erect- 
ed about  three  hundred  years  ago  at  the 
main  entrance  of  a  well-known  temple  in 
Hitachi,  by  Lord  Satake,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  deceased  father.  Completed 
by  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, the  work  was  considered  a  marvel  of 
its  time.  One  of  its  most  intercs'ting 
features  is  the  fact  that  it  is  wrouglit  in  its 
entirety  without  nails  of  any  sort.  Prom- 
inent among  the  decorative  images  are 
two  sacred  dogs,  carved  with  characteris- 
tic vigor  by  Unkei,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  Japan. 

The  lovers  of  Oriental  art,  who  are  in- 
terested   in    what    the   Japanese   have   ac- 


complished in  daintiness  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  will  hail  with  satis- 
faction this  priceless  gift,  of  such  great 
historic  interest,  which  will  tend  to  bring 
to  public  realization  what  the  Japanese 
have  achieved  in  a  larger  realm  of  art. 

AT  the  Modern  Galleries,  on  East 
Thirty-third  Street,  there  are  some 
interesting  pictures  by  a  number  of  the 
younger  artists, — Robert  Henri,  Jules 
Guerin,  Rudolph  Schabelitz,  Everett 
Shinn,  C.  W.  Hawthorne,  E.  W.  Deming 
and  others. 

Robert  Henri  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant— if  not  the  most  important — of 
the  younger  American  artists.  While 
still  suggesting  Manet  in  manner,  he  has 
yet  found  his  individual  note.  The 
vividness,  strength  and  simplicity  of  his 
portraits  makes  them  command  instant 
attention  in  a  gallery  even  from  the  Phil- 
listine  visitor.  To  the  professional  his 
full,  strong  brush  work  and  highly  de- 
veloped quality  of  elimination  are  a  keen 
pleasure.  Besides  the  portraits  he  has  on 
exhibition  also  a  marine — if  one  may  so 
call  a  bit  of  water  and  a  wall  of  rock. 
While  done  with  his  usual  command  of 
the  brush,  it  is  less  successful  than  his 
other  work.  The  effect  is  a  little  heavy 
in  material  and  lacking  in  atmospliere  and 
the  feeling  of  water.  One  must  admire, 
however,  the  artist  who  does  not  confine 
himself  to  one  kind  of  subject  in  his  art. 
Mr.  Henri  is  one  of  the  men  who  is  go- 
ing to  make,  if  indeed  he  ha.s  not  already 
made,  an  important  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican art. 

Rudolph  Schabelitz,  another  young 
artist,   shows   two   promising   portraits  in 
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which  the  lieads  are  excellently  treated, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Zorn.  The 
figures  in  both  cases  lack  the  expression 
of  the  heads  having  little  suggestion  of 
anatomy  under  the  clothes,  whether  from 
lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  figure, 
or  the  painter's  concentration  of  interest 
upon  the  head — in  any  case,  with  a  young 
man  of  Mr.  Schabelitz's  ability,  a  defi" 
ciency  easily  overcome. 

Another  exhibitor,   Mr.  C.  W.   Haw- 
thorne— a  young  man  who  has  had  in  the 
past  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Chase's  criticism 
and   assistance — has   done    some   brilliant 
painting  in  the  head  and  forearm  of  the 
"Man   with    the   Oar."     He   has,    how- 
ever, in  a  less  degree  the  same  defect  as 
Mr.    Schabelitz,— portions   of  his   figures 
fail  to  connect  and  take  their  place,  there- 
fore  his   pictures   often   do   not   exist   as 
wholes  in  spite  of  the  bits  of  exceedingly 
good  painting  contained  in  almost  all  of 
them.     Mr.  Hawthorne  apparently  strives 
for  the  Velasquez  kind  of  subject  in  choos- 
ing his  models,  and  his  brush  has  a  pleas- 
ing freedom  and  dash,  but  his  results  are 
hampered  by  what  would  seem  a  rather 
incomplete  understanding  of  much  that  is 
involved  in  the  production  of  a  work  of 
art. 

Mr.  Deming,  on  the  other  hand,  lack- 
ing somewhat  in  technical  ability,  has 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  the  life 
he  would  express.  Two  of  his  pictures, 
at  least,  the  group  of  Ind'ans  about  the 
fire  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  at  night,  and 
the  one  depicting  an  Indian  legend  of  the 
ghost  of  a  bear,  are  successful  in  giving 
to  the  spectator  what  the  artist  felt  in 
his  subject. 


Jules  Guerin  shows  a  rich,  semi-decora- 
tive treatment  of  a  Dutch  ship  yard,  very 
beautiful  in  color  and  full,  as  his  work 
invariably  is,  of  the  thing  that  thinking 
does  for  the  work  of  the  artist. 

THE  results  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
conference  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
National  Arts  Club  in  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  seem  likely  to  be  important 
to  American  industrial  art  and  its  artists. 
The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  exhibit  where  objects  would 
be  on  sale  was  discussed,  and  also  the 
advisability'  of  founding  an  Arts  and 
Crafts  school.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  call  another  meeting  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

A   SOCIETY  with  a  membership  of 
one    hundred    and    fifty    members, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Japanese  art, 
has  been  recently  founded  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Mr.    Henry    Bowie,   a   California 
capitalist    deeply    interested    in    Japanese 
art,    is    the    president,    and    Miss   Kath- 
arine   Ball,    an    art    lecturer,    and    Mr. 
Shinade  Shizo,  a  Japanese  artist,  are  mov- 
ing spirits.     While  Japanese  art  has  had, 
as  all  artists  know,  the  most  far-reaching 
influence     upon     modern     Western     art 
through   the   work   of   Manet,   Whistler, 
Chase,    Boutet   de    Monvel,    the    French 
poster  artists  and  others,  yet  the  world  at 
large   has  but  vaguely  realized   its  exist- 
ence.    Such   an    organization    as   this   in 
California,  with  lectures  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, ought  to  have  a  most  important  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public. 
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MR.  ROBERT  SEWALL  has  just 
completed  a  picture  embodying  an 
episode  in  the  Tannhauser  legend,  begun 
some  years  ago  and  put  aside  because  he 
felt  it  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Sewall  is  an 
artist  who  has  that  strong  feeling  for 
the  legendary  and  dream-like  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  German  art  in  all  forms 
and  so  seldom  found  in  the  work  of  our 
painters.  Most  often,  alas,  the  dreamer 
of  dreams  cannot  paint  his  vision.  Mr. 
Sewall  is  one  who  can.  Seeing  this 
picture  one  is  not  likely  to  forget  it, — 
the  wild  swirl  of  phantom  knights,  vic- 
tims of  the  lady  Venus,  passing  like  a 
moving  mist  over  the  river,  the  fainting 
Tannhauser  on  the  bank,  have  quite  in- 
conceivably the  quality  of  ghosts  and 
dreams.  The  lines  in  the  painter's  mind 
were,— 

"I  saw  pale  kings  and  piinces,  too, 
Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all, 

Whocry'd— "/-a  belle  Dame  sans  Merci, 
Hath  thee  in  thrall." 

FREDERICK  REMINGTON  has 
shown  lately  a  number  of  his  western 
canvases  at  the  Noe  Galleries.  Nearly 
all  of  Mr.  Remington's  pictures  suffer 
from  the  domination  of  the  illustration 
habit;  that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  feel  al- 
ways a  self-imposed  necessity  to  have  his 
picture  tell  a  story.  Also  his  technique  is 
often  tight  and  his  light  effects  theatric. 
His  drawing,  however,  is  vigorous  and 
there  is  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  poetry 
of  the  people  and  their  land  in  his  Indian 
pictures.  "A  Voice  from  the  Hills," — a 
wolf  with  nose  up  baying  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  sunlight  picture  of  a  hungry  wolt 
hovering  about  a  deserted  wagon  are  botli 
interesting  and  appealing.     Also  "The  Be- 


lated Traveler,"  at  nightfall  holding  his 
horse  by  the  rein  while  he  waits  for  the  an- 
swer to  his  knock  at  the  ranch  door,  has 
both  sentiment  and  painting  quality;  and 
one  "effect," — "Evening  in  the  Desert,"  a 
group  of  Navahoe  Indians  against  a  rose- 
gold  sunset,  is  true  and  pleasing  in  color. 

MR.  JAMES  KELLY  has  just  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  caster  the 
model  for  his  bronze  statue  commemora- 
tive of  the  Defense  of  New  Haven  in 
1779,  which  is  to  stand  near  the  West 
River  Bridge  in  that  city.  The  moment 
represented  is  one  of  tense  action  at  the 
guns.  The  group  consists  of  three  figures 
having  all  the  impetus,  dramatic  action 
and  ensemble  effect  characteristic  of  this 
sculptor's  best  work.  Being  an  interested 
student  of  the  personalities  of  American 
history  and  of  our  national  racial  type,  Mr. 
Kelly  has  succeeded  in  making  finely  char- 
acteristic Americans  of  the  three  gunners 
who  are  of  the  anonymous  heroes  of  the 
past. 

THE  collection  of  Mr.  Irving  Scott, 
of  San  Francisco,  exhibited  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  Mr.  Matsuki's  interest- 
ing gathering  together  of  Japanese  prints 
and  art  objects,  was  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  art  lover.  The  Scott 
collection,  although  containing  a  num- 
ber of  uninteresting  pictures,  had  a 
few  of  distinct  importance.  There  was 
a  very  beautiful  Corot,  "The  Hermit," 
a  vague  figure  in  a  deep  wood  with  such 
shadowy  perspectives  of  green  gloom  as 
Corot  could  paint;  a  most  interesting 
portrait  of  Constable  by  himself;  a  por- 
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trait  of  a  young  man  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
a  Rembrandt  portrait  of  himself  as  a 
young  man  which,  while  lacking  the 
quality  we  associate  with  the  great  master, 
was  yet,  inevitably,  important.  There 
were  also  a  Hogarth,  a  Van  Dyke,  a 
Murillo,  a  Romney,  a  Ruysdael,  a  Ten- 
ters, a  Van  der  Meer,  and  a  Gustave 
Dore  landscape.  Of  these,  the  Hogarth 
was  the  best  example  of  the  painters  rep- 
resented. As  indicative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  average  moneyed  American  toward 
art  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  while 
the  Corot  brought  only  $2,400,  the  bon- 
bon-box confection  of  Sir  John  Millais, 
"The  Ducklings,"  brought  $5,100 — $900 
less  than  the  Rembrandt!  It  was  bought 
by  a  picture  dealer  who  knew  his  public. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Matsuki 
art  objects  was  a  very  wonderful  screen. 
The  print  collection,  although  not  con- 
taining many  of  those  known  as  collect- 
or's prints,  yet  had  a  number  of  exquisite 
examples  of  the  Japanese  mastery  of  line 
and  composition.  There  was  at  least  one 
wonderfully  beautiful  Hiro^chige  land- 
scape and  a  number  of  exquisite  head  and 
figure  subjects. 

SEVEN  recent  pictures  by  Horatio 
Walker  have  been  on  exhibition  at 
the  Montross  Galleries.  It  seems  in- 
evitable to  compare  Mr.  Walker  with 
Millet.  The  French  Canadian  boy  say- 
ing Jve  Marie  before  the  crucifix  at 
sunset,  the  "Summer  Pastoral," — a  shep- 
herd girl  in  the  shade  with  the  sheep 
grazing  beyond  in  the  sunlight,  arc 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  French  master 
in  mood  and  subject.  The  last  named 
picture  is  delicious  in  the  fine,  clean  treat- 


ment of  the  low  lying  lands  stretching 
into  the  distance.  The  sheep,  as  in  "The 
First  Snow,"  a  water  color,  are  not  han- 
dled with  Mr.  Walker's  usual  sense  of 
textures.  The  sentiment,  however,  car- 
ries as  it  invariably  does  in  the  work  of 
this  artist.  The  pathos  of  the  baffled, 
dumb,  unhappy  sheep  in  the  snow-scat- 
tered field  that  offers  them  only  frozen 
grass,  speaks  at  once  from  the  canvas. 
An  "Autumn  Pastoral,"  another  water 
color,  is  interesting  in  the  barnyard  color 
scheme  and  is  pleasantly  broad  in  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Walker's  last  two  exhibi- 
tions, however,  have  not  been  up  to  the 
standard  of  his  previous  work.  At  his 
best  he  has  that  rarest  of  combinations  in 
a  painter, — humanity  and  poetry,  and  also 
a  broad  and  virile  technique. 

THE  exhibition  of  water  colors  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  at  the  Noe  Gal- 
leries was  of  the  pleasing  kind  associated 
with  the  name  of  this  versatile  worker. 
The  subjects  were  for  the  most  part  Vene- 
tian, although  there  were  some  Dutch, 
English  and  even  Swedish  sketches. 
While  relatively  few  of  this  artist's  pic- 
tures are  entirely  satisfactory,  there  is  al- 
most always  something  to  admire  in  the 
individual  sketch.  Though  lacking  some- 
what in  sense  of  color  harmony,  he  has 
invariably  a  sure,  crisp  touch  restfully  free 
from  the  impression  of  fumbling  and  feel- 
ing for  the  effect  that  one  frequently  re- 
ceives in  the  pictures  of  artist's  of  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the  student. 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  warm,  happy  apprecia- 
tion of  Italian  sunshine  on  faded,  yellow 
walls  and  lazy  blue  Venetian  water  with 
the  wavering  reflection  of  the  piles.     One 
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gets  always  from  his  Venetian  pictures  a 
sense  of  warm  sunshine,  cool  waters  and 
dolce  far  nienie. 

MR.  ALBERT  STERNER  has  just 
had  an  exhibition  of  illustrations 
and  drawings  at  the  Klackner  galleries. 
Mr.  Sterner  is  an  illustrator  who  is  also 
an  artist.  His  ink  drawings  for  the  Hew- 
lett stories  of  Mediaeval  ladies  and  their 
knights  are  especially  suggestive  and  full 
of  the  feeling  of  the  time.  There  were 
also  shown  some  attractive  brush  draw- 
ings on  Japanese  paper. 

THE  editor  regrets  that  by  an  over- 
sight the  copyright  notice  was 
omitted  from  the  "Two  Sisters,"  Por- 
trait by  William  M.  Chase,  appearing  in 
the  article  entitled  The  National  Note  in 
Our  Art.  The  photograph  is  copyrighted 
1906  by  The  American  Art  News  Co., 
New  York. 

REVIEWS 

RUSSELL  STURGIS  has  added 
"The  Appreciation  of  Pictures" 
to  his  series  of  valuable  hand- 
books on  art.  The  preceding  volumes 
were  "The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture" 
and  "How  to  Judge  Architecture,"  and 
this  latest  work  is  a  clear  and  vigorous 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  great  paint- 
ers. As  Mr.  Sturgis  himself  states  in 
his  introduction :  "The  purpose  of  this 
series  of  handbooks  is  to  show  the  great 
arts  of  design  from  one  and  the  same 
standpoint.  Tiiat  standpoint  is,  of  course, 
the  one  taken  by  the  enthusiastic  and  de- 
voted lover  of  graphic  and  plastic  art. 
And  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the 
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same  standpoint  as  that  of  the  lover  of 
nature,  of  the  lover  of  poetical  thought 
and  expression,  of  the  moralist,  or  of  the 
person  of  religious  enthusiasm.  It  is  one 
main  purpose  of  these  books  to  show  how 
independent  is  the  artistical  standard  of 
judgment." 

This  statement  of  faith  is  sufficiently 
explicit  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  he 
will  find  in  the  book.  Mr.  Sturgis  has 
little  use  for  the  appreciation  of  pictures 
because  of  the  ideas  or  sentiments  they 
convey.  His  judgment  is  formed  on  the 
merit  of  a  painting  purely  as  a  painting, 
and  it  is  a  judgment  so  sound  and 
broad, — so  ripened  by  years  of  study  and 
experience,  that  he  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  authority. 

The  first  period  considered  is  "The 
Epoch  of  Primitive  Charm,"  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  beginning 
with  Giotto  di  Bondone  and  ending  with 
Fra  Angelico,  when  life  and  reality  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  formal  and  tradition- 
al art  of  tlie  preceding  period  with  the  in- 
troduction of  what  we  now  call  figure 
drawing,  an  art  which  is  to  be  traced  on- 
ward from  tliis  time  without  serious  de- 
lay or  obstruction  for  two  hundred  years, 
which  has  never  since  been  lost. 

Next  came  "The  Epoch  of  Early  Tri- 
umph," with  the  work  of  Filippo  Lippi 
and  of  his  son  Filippino,  followed 
by  Botticelli  and  his  school.  These 
chapters  are  comparatively  brief,  but  so 
illuminating  that  they  leave  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  clearer  understanding  of 
these  early  masters  than  is  to  be  gained 
from  many  an  cxliaustive  treatise  on  the 
subject.  "The  Epoch  of  Achievement" 
followed   when  such  men   as  the   Bellini, 
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Correggio,  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  set 
their  indelible  mark  upon  the  times,  and 
then  "The  Epoch  of  Splendor,"  with  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  Venetian  school. 
"The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Gloom"  are 
seen  with  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Diirer, 
Holbein  and  the  Dutch  painters,  when  a 
deeper  note  is  struck  than  sounded  in  the 
sunny  conceptions  of  the  Italian  painters. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  three 
masterly  chapters  on  Recent  Art,  begin- 
ning with  the  modern  French  school. 
The  four  chapters  upon  this  topic  deal 
with :  Form  and  Proportion,  Color  and 
Light  and  Shade,  Sentiment  and  Record, 
and  Monumental  Effect.  These  chapters 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  book 
to  the  student  of  modern  art,  for  in  a  swift 
and  general  review  of  the  field  the  writer 
gives  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole 
subject  that  not  only  adjusts  the  standard 
and  freshens  the  knowledge  of  one  who 
has  read  and  seen  much,  but  gives  to  the 
beginner  in  artistic  lore  an  insight  that 
should  prove  a  strong  incentive  to  further 
research.  ("The  Appreciation  of  Pic- 
tures," by  Russell  Sturgis.  Illustrated. 
307  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by 
Baker  &  Taylor,  New  York.) 

ERNEST  CROSBY  has  recently 
written  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
"Broadcast,"  which  is  characterized  as 
"a  new  volume  of  chants  and  songs  of  la- 
bor, life  and  freedom."  It  is  written  in 
the  flowing  prose  style  of  Walt  Whitman, 
Edward  Carpenter  and  other  strong 
thinkers  who  decline  to  be  confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  verse.  The  book  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  now 
springing  up  from  seed  sown  "broadcast" 


to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  new  democ- 
racy. Mr.  Crosby's  own  belief  is  given 
directly  and  simply  in  two  stanzas  of 
"Democracy,"  the  first  and  longest  poem 
in  the  book,  from  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
quote: 
"I  do  not  wish  to  be  above  people. 

I  wish  to  be  with  people. 
The  common  people, — why  common  peo- 
ple? 
Does  it  not  mean  common  life,  common 
aspirations,     community     of     interests, 
communion  of  man  with  man? 
Does  it  not  imply  the  spirit  of  commun- 
ism, of  fellowship,  of  brotherhood  ? 
Does  it  not  suggest  that  human  life  down 
at  the  bottom  is  more  fluid  and  inter- 
mingled and  social  than  at  the  top? 
Is  not  all  this  hidden  away  in  the  words 

'common  people'  ? 
Would  you  make  brothers  of  the  poor  by 

giving  to  them? 
Try  it,  and  learn  that  in    a  world  of  in- 
justice   it   is    the   most    unbrotherly   of 
acts. 
There  is  no  gulf  between  men  so  wide  as 

the  alms-gift. 
There  is  no  wall  so  impassable  as  money 

given  and  taken. 
There   is   nothing   so  unfraternal   as  the 
dollar, — it   is   the   very   symbol   of  di- 
vision and  discord. 
Make  brothers  of  the  poor  if  you  will, 
but  do  it  by  ceasing  to  steal  from  them. 
For    charity    separates    and    only    justice 
unites." 

This  is  a  clear  voicing  of  the  thought 
that  is  gradually  permeating  all  strata  of 
societ}',  and  the  whole  book  is  in  the  same 
strain.  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
who    are     working    conscientiously     and 
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earnestly  for  the  coming  social  reform. 
("Broadcast,"  by  Ernest  Crosby.  126 
pages.  Published  in  America  by  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.) 

A   BOOK  on   "Old   Pewter,"   by  N. 
Hudson  Moore,  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of 

"Basins,  ewers  of  tin,  pewter  and  glass. 
Great  vessels  of  copper,   fine  latten   and 

brass. 
Both  pots,  pans  and  kettles  such  as  never 

was." 
It  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  pewter, — 
foreign,  English  and  American,  on  brass 
ware,  copper  utensils  and  Sheffield  plate, 
as  admirably  written  and  illustrated  as 
the  other  books  of  like  nature  by  the  same 
author,  such  as  "The  Lace  Book,"  "Tiie 
Old  China  Book,"  and  others.  Collec- 
tions of  famous  old  ware  have  been  freely 
drawn  upon  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
an  interesting  history  of  the  origin,  mak- 
ing and  characteristics  of  genuine  pieces, 
and  the  signs  and  marks  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  spurious  an- 
tiques. As  stated  in  the  preface:  "Much 
of  the  pewter  is  marked  ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  'touches'  as  these  marks  were  called, 
have  become  almost  undecipherable  from 
use.  To  facilitate  the  classification  of 
this  ware,  a  list  of  Continental,  English, 
Scotch  and  such  American  names  as  could 
be  found,  has  been  added  to  the  book ;  so 
that  in  many  cases  if  even  part  of  the 
name  remains,  the  piece  can  be  identified. 
The  details  of  manufacture,  the  style  of 
decoration,  the  correct  weight  of  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  ware  are  all  given,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  old  ware 
are  included  in  the  illustrations."  (Old 
126 


Pewter,  Brass,  Copper  and  Sheffield 
Plate,"  by  N.  Hudson  Moore.  229 
pages.  Illustrated.  Published  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

A  TEXT-BOOK  on  "The  Princi- 
ples of  Design,"  by  G.  WooUis- 
croft  Rhead,  has  recently  been  imported 
by  Scribner's  for  the  use  of  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  craftsmen  in  this  country.  It 
seems  to  be  best  calculated  for  the  use  of 
teachers  having  special  knowledge  of  the 
topics  upon  which  Mr.  Rhead  generalizes. 
A  student  would  find  it  rather  puzzling 
as  a  text-book,  for  the  reason  that  it  takes 
for  granted  much  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  the  author  seems 
inclined  to  dogmatize  rather  than  to  ex- 
plain. To  a  practical  worker  or  design- 
er it  might  possibly  be  of  value  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  looking  up  the  basis  or 
origin  of  any  traditional  design.  The 
book  is  amply  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  with  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred line  drawings  by  the  author.  ("The 
Principles  of  Design,"  by  G.  Woollis- 
croft  Rhead.  181  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.25.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.) 

TWO  more  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  delightfully  interesting  and 
instructive  series  entitled  "The  Art  Gal- 
leries of  Europe,"  issued  by  Messrs.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  of  Boston.  Mary 
Knight  Potter  has  supplemented  her  two 
earlier  books,  "The  Art  of  the  Vatican" 
and  "The  Art  of  the  Louvre,"  with  "The 
Art  of  the  Venice  Academy,"  and  her 
collaborator  in  the  series,  Julia  de  Wolf 
Addison,  has  added  "The  Art  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Gallery"  to  her  former  critical  re- 
sume of  "The  Art  of  the  Pltti  Palace." 
The  series  as  a  whole  should  be  invaluable 
for  reference  to  anyone  contemplating  a 
stay  abroad  which  would  include  visits 
to  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  world,  and 
for  those  whose  opportunities  for  art  study 
do  not  range  beyond  book  lore,  it  offers 
clear,  interesting  and  adequate  descrip- 
tions of  famous  paintings,  not  to  know 
something  about  which  implies  a  lack  of 
culture.  Both  writers  show  unmistak- 
able evidences  not  only  of  thorough  artis- 
tic training,  but  of  wide  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  the  conditions  which  led 
to  the  production  of  the  great  works  of 
the  old  masters.  While  the  descriptions 
and  criticisms  are  particularized  even  to 
the  giving  of  the  numbers  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  pictures  under  consideration, 
there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  guide  book  in 
the  pleasant,  easy  way  in  which  the  differ- 
ent schools  are  discussed,  and  the  repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  work  of  each 
man,  countrj'  or  period  cited.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  full-page  re- 
productions. Little,  characteristic  anec- 
dotes give  life  and  sparkle,  and  interest- 
ing bits  of  biography  serve  to  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  many  facts  concerning 
the  lives  of  the  old  masters  which  go  a 
long  way  toward  interpreting  to  the  lay 
mind  the  characteristics  of  their  work. 
"The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy,"  by 
Mary  Knight  Potter.  359  pages.  Il- 
lustrated. "The  Art  of  the  National 
Galler}',"  by  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison. 
389  pages.  Price  of  each:  $2.00.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.) 


ANOTHER  series  issued  by  the  same 
publishers  is  called  "The  Cathedral 
Series,"  and  the  last  addition  to  this  is 
"The  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the 
Rhine"  by  Francis  Miltoun.  The  book 
is  uniform  in  general  style  with  the  "Art 
Galleries"  series,  but  the  method  of 
treating  the  subject  matter  is  not  nearly 
so  happy.  So  much  'nformation  is  crowd- 
ed into  the  space  that  it  lacks  interest  and 
continuity  and  becomes  little  more  than 
a  guide  book.  To  a  traveler  making  a 
study  of  the  Rhenish  architecture  it  might 
be  of  some  value  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  historical  facts,  that  might  otherwise 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  look  up,  but 
as  an  authority  upon  the  architecture  of 
that  part  of  Europe  it  is  not  very  clear, 
although  quite  comprehensive.  ("The 
Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  Rhine," 
by  Francis  Miltoun.  Illustrated.  370 
pages.  Price,  2.50.  Published  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 

A  SINGULARLY  choice  little  book 
from  the  press  of  Thomas  B. 
Mosher,  in  Portland,  is  a  tiny  edition  of 
Andrew  Lang's  version  of  "Aucassin  and 
Nicolete,"  at  a  price  which  will  bring 
that  quaint  classic  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  book  is  of  a  size  to  be  slipped  easily 
into  the  pocket  and  is  beautifully  printed 
on  hand-made  linen  paper.  It  is  bound 
in  leaf-green  linen,  daintily  lettered  and 
decorated  with  gold.  For  a  gift  book, 
nothing  could  be  more  charming.  ("Au- 
cassin and  Nicolete,"  by  Andrew  Lang. 
75  pages.  Size  5^  x  2%  inches.  Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland, 
Maine.) 
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IN  a  letter  to  the  publisher  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  Gericke,  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  writes  as  fol- 
lows concerning  "Beethoven,  The  Man 
and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  His  Own 
Words"  and  "Mozart,"  a  book  on  sim- 
ilar lines: 

"I  find  them  not  only  perfectly  charm- 
ing but  also  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able for  everybody  who  cares  for  music 
and  the  great  composers." 

The  material  in  the  volumes  is  selected 
from  the  knov.n  writings, — letters,  di- 
aries, etc., — of  the  two  composers  and 
arranged  under  subject  headings  in  logic- 
al order.  The  source  of  each  quota- 
tion is  given  and  illuminating  notes  are 
added  by  Friedrich  Kerst,  the  compiler, 
and  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  the  trans- 
lator and  editor  of  the  English  version. 
The  books  are  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York. 

Edward    Howard    Griggs,    author    of 


"Moral  Education"  and  other  books  has 
been  lecturing  in  the  middle  west  during 
the  winter.  Among  his  larger  courses 
was  one  of  twelve  interpretations  of 
Shakespeare's  genius,  in  Chicago.  His 
engagements  during  the  next  few  months 
are  in  the  East,  and  include  series  on 
"The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Brown- 
ing" in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn 
and  elsewhere,  and  on  "Moral  Leaders, 
from  Socrates  to  Tolstoy"  at  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  and  at  the  Lenox 
Avenue  Unitarian  Church,  New  York. 

A  separate  Handbook  to  each  of  Pro- 
fessor Grigg's  courses  on  "Shakespeare," 
"The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante," 
"Browning"  and  "Moral  Leaders"  has 
been  issued  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York.  In  these  pamphlets  the  lectures 
are  outlined,  topics  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion are  given,  besides  carefully  select- 
ed references  and  bibliography. 
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FRENCH  NEW  ART  LACE 
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MODERN    France    is    a    country 
where  they  take  light  things  seri- 
ously and  serious  things  lightly. 
Funeral     tokens    are    of    bright    colored 
beads,    and    there    are    national    convoca- 
tions for  the  improvement  of   lace  mak- 
ing.    There    is    an    epigram    for   a   fatal 
duel   and  a  poem    for  a   new   "point"   in 
lace.     It  is  astonishing  how  long  a  coun- 
try will  swing  along  in  the  wheels  of  tra- 
dition.    There  is  a  strange  narcotic  qual- 
ity in  custom.     For 
centuries,     one     de- 
sign, or  "point"  has 
stood  for  the  utmost 
possibilities  of  beau- 
ty   of    lace    making 
in  a  certain   section 
of  France   or   Italy 
or   Ireland.        This 
has  not  argued  lack 
of      originality      of 
beauty    among    the 
lace      makers ;     but 
placid  acceptance  of 
tradition,  observable 
even  in  most  highly 
intelligent  nations  in 
weightier       matters 
than  feminine  orna- 
mentation. 


France  is  less  academic  about  tradition 
than  most  Continental  countries,  not  be- 
cause France  is  more  progressive,  but  be- 
cause she  is  more  easily  bored.  Sheer 
novelty  interests  the  Frenchman  and  in 
his  search  for  it  he  is  constantly  jumping 
out  of  grooves  and  finding  new  ways, 
achieving  new  and  interesting  successes  in 
science  and  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 

If  France  did  not  start  the  revolt 
against  academic  art  that  brought  out  the 
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Mile  M.  Gelliaumr 

Secession  movement,  she  at  least  lias  been 
instrumental  in  inoculating  every  branch 
of  artistic  endeavor  with  the  New  Art 
inspiration.  "If  we  are  to  decorate  our 
homes  with  new  art  pictures  and  carvings, 
why  not  our  persons  with  New  Art 
jewelry  and  laces?"  The  French  art  nou- 
veau  jewelry  has  been  the  craze  all  over 
the  world  for  a  number  of  years;  the 
French  new  art  lace,  "La  Dentelle  de 
France" — the  lace  of  France,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called, — is  just  coming  into  notice 
through  a  recent  convocation  of  lace  mak- 
ers, who  are  formed  into  ri  national  asso- 
ciation, the  "Cniiiitce  de  la  Denrclle  de 
France."  At  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  Concours,  which  took  place  this 
past  season,  the  exhibit  consisted  of  three- 
hundred  and  fifty  designs,  contributed  by 
one  hundred  and  ten  exhibitors,  both 
men  and  women. 

The  entire  object  of  this  lace  associa- 
tion is  to  develop  new  "points"  in  lace. 
To  awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  lace  mak- 
ing, "to  save  this  art  so  widely  beautiful, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  national  industr\' 


VOLANT.       (second    PRIZE ) 

with  a  future  as  magnificant  as  its  past," — 
so  the  first  lace  association  stated  its  pur- 
pose to  the  lace  artists;  and  the  exhibition, 
although  the  very  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment for  "Secession  Lace,"  carried  a  va- 
riety of  new  "points"  and  a  modern  im- 
pressionistic feeling  that  was  remarkable, 
considering  how  short  a  time  it  is  since 
lace  was  bound  thread  and  mesh  in  tradi- 
on. 

The  new  points  were  all  in  the  most 
modern  spirit,  a  part  of  the  movement 
toward  simple,  natural  expressions  of  life 
in  art,  of  flowers  and  butterflies  and  birds 
and  bees,  a  suggestion  of  outdoor  life,  of 
the  beauty  of  the  fields  and  forests,  of 
Provence  gardens  in  spring  and  Versailles 
on  warm  flowering  days,  lace  that  was  full 
of  interest  of  subject  and  yet  marvelous  in 
elaborate  technique,  for  these  xery  simple 
rural  motifs  require  the  most  intricate  ar- 
rangements of  patterns  and  adjustments  of 
fine  threads. 

The  value  of  this  New  Art  lace  was  so 
almost  incalculable  and  the  new  "points" 
sn   numerous  that  the  jury  found  it  most 
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difficult  to  award  the  prizes.  Among  the 
artists  to  decide  the  award  were  many 
names  famous  to  the  Secession  Art  Move- 
ment. M.  M.  Eugene  Carriere,  Lalique, 
Laurent,  Pages,  Bequet,  and  Leferure, 
men  who  are  all  vastly  interested  in  this 
renaissance  of  French  lace  making  and 
who  would  fain  see  every  renaissance  con- 
ducted on  impressionistic  lines. 

Every  variety  of  useful  lace  objects  were 
exhibited  at  the  Concours,  fans,  handker- 
chiefs, umbrellas,  berthas,  collars,  cuffs, 
trimming  bands,  flounces  and  delicate 
pieces  of  webbing  for  interior  decorations, 
such  as  curtains,  scarfs,  tea-tabie  corners ; 
and  in  the  designs,  a  flower  or  leaf  spray 
or  butterflies  fluttering  up  to  the  fragrant 
honey  casks,  in  every  instance  most  notice- 
able was  the  return  to  nature  for  inspira- 
tion, with  a  natural  expression  ?.nd  an 
exquisiteness  of  technique  that  the  most 
famous  laces  of  former  periods  have  never 
equalled. 

The    first    prize    winner — the 
laureate,    as    she    was   grand-elo- 
quently  styled  at  the  Concours- 
was     Mile.     Berthe     Hennecart 


of  the  Ecole  d'art  Boissy-d'Anglas.  She 
presented  a  corner  of  a  tea  clo'h,  of  the 
most  intricate  and  elaborate  design  of 
the  style  of  Colbert  but  entirely  New  Art 
in  inspiration  and  execution.  Fidl-blown 
roses  formed  showy  wheels  or  volutes  and 
these  were  bordered  with  garlands  of  small 
flowers  held  together  with  a  shower  of 
leaves.  The  mesh  was  a  fine  whirl  of 
cobweb,  dew  spangled ;  a  lace  durable 
with  all  its  richness,  a  masterpiece  of 
luxury,  and  woven  for  centuriej'  use. 
Mile.  Marchandiere  exhibited  three  de- 
signs, and  secured  the  sixth  prize  with  a 
flower  collar,  a  most  realistic  presenta- 
tion of  wind-blown  iris,  the  stems  and 
leaves  forming  the  body  of  the  mesh  and 
the  flower  sprays  blossoming  out  into  a 
showy,  curving  border.  The  second  prize 
was    captured     by    Mile.     Bunoust,    the 
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fourth   went    to    M.    Paul   Roblin    for   a 
novel  Secession  lace  fan. 

Although  the  lace  motifs  that  were 
prize  winners,  were  of  rare  beauty  and 
novelty  of  design  many  of  the  unrecog- 
nized exhibits  were  beautiful  enough  to 
■-resent  as  an  inspiration  for  a  revival  of 
lace  making  in  any  land.  A  handkerchief 
showing  her  methods  of  working,  was 
exhibited  by  Mile,  d'  Epinay.  The  de- 
sign was  scattered  sprays  of  small  leaves 
flowering  out  in  bunches  of  tiny  bloss-oms 
at  the  corners,  the  mesh  a  delicate  trans- 
parent web.  Occasionally  a  Japanese  ef- 
fect   was    introduced,    especially    in    th-- 
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lace  to  be  used  for  home  ornamentation, 
flights  of  birds,  clusters  of  small  fruits, 
and  tiny  pagodas  appearing  in  the  motifs 
of  tea  spreads  and  curtains,  and  in  par- 
asols and  in  long  scarfs. 

There  are  apparently  no  limitations  to 
the  novelty  and  individuality  that  is  wel- 
comed in  the  new  Dentelle  dc  France. 
Although  there  is  the  distinct  tendencv 
toward  nature,  there  is  no  set  route  for 
following  the  tendency.  You  cannot 
recognize  Dentelle  de  France  by  any  one 
stitch  or  motif  as  you  can  old  Bruxelle  or 
Venise  or  Chantilly;  but  you  can  identify 
it    as    belonging    to    the    modern    feeling 
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about    beautiful    decoration,    the    feeling  al  exhibition  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 

that  relates  all  beauty  as  closely  as  possible  New  Art  expression  in  lace  making  and  to 

to    nature.     So   successful    was    the    first  an    effort    toward    making    France    once 

Concours  de  la  Dentelle  de  France   that  more  the  greatest  lace  producing  country 

it  has  been  decided  to  have  a  vearly  nation-  in  the  world. 


MItc.   L.  MaiLl.andise 
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SUGGESTIONS    OF    INTEREST    TO    HOME-BUILDERS 
AND    HOME-MAKERS 

THE  LEONARD  The  immortalized  little  girl  who  had  the  little  curl  and  who 
REFRIGERATORS  was  very,  very  good,  or  horrid,  as  her  mood  might  be,  is  in 
many  respects  typical  of  many  other  things  in  life.  When 
they  are  good  they  are  very,  very  good,  but  when  they  are  bad  they  are  horrid. 

Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  household  refrigerator.  If  properly  constructed  it  is 
not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  and  ministers  more  to  the  family  comfort  than  many  an- 
other larger  and  more  prominent  piece  of  furniture.  On  the  other  hand  a  poor  re- 
frigerator is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  is  a  menace  to  health  through  its  harboring  of 
germs  and  noxious  odors  which  affect  milk  and  other  foods  kept  in  it.  Cleanliness  is 
a  first  essential.  This  means  construction  of  sanitary  materials  coupled  witli  a  de- 
sign which  allows  of  free  access  to  everj*  nook  and  corner  for  easy  cleaning. 

The  Leonard  Porcelain  Lined  Refrigerators  are  built  on  plans  suggested  by  com- 
mon sense  and  approved  by  experience.  Porcelain  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  easily 
cleanable  linings  possible  to  use  for  a  refrigerator.  There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  porcelain  lining  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  old-time  zinc 
or  tin  affair  to  awaken. 

An  interesting  catalogue  and  a  sample  of  the  porcelain  lining  may  be  had  by  any 
Craftsman  reader  who  will  write  for  them  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  mentioning  this  magazine. 

THE  WOOD-FINISHING  To  be  recognized  as  an  authority,  whether  in  law, 
AUTHORITIES  medicine,  theology-  or  the  mechanic-arts  is  to  gain  an 

enviable  position.  It  necessarily  implies  persistent 
intelligent  study  of  the  subject  chosen,  and,  in  addition,  the  attainment  of  a  special 
measure  of  success  which  for  some  reason  or  other,  docs  not  follow  the  "persistent 
study"  in  all  cases. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  of  Racine,  Wis.,  have  been  for  years  looking  into  the  question 
of  wood  dyes  and  wood  finishes,  and  with  such  persistence  and  success  as  to  have  earned 
the  title  of  "Wood-finishing  Authorities." 

The  Craftsman  idea  is  that  a  beautiful  piece  of  wood  is  spoiled  by  being  covered 
with  paint  and  the  Johnson  people  are  good  craftsmen  in  that  their  product  is  not  a 
paint  but  a  dye.  Its  mission  is  simply  to  color  the  wood  without  raising  the  grain, 
blurring  the  high-lights  or  obscuring  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood.  It  is  simply  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  and  is  suitable  for  all  interior  trim.  Almost  any  desired  shade  may 
be  had  in  half-pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  the  cost  ranging  from  thirty  cents  for 
the  half-pints  to  three  dollars  for  the  gallon  size. 

The  prepared  wax  for  floorings  has  made  a  place  for  itself  amongst  families  who 
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are  particular  to  get  the  best.  It  is  quite  possible  to  spoil  a  fine  floor  with  a  poor  dress- 
ing and  when  the  mistake  has  been  made  it  costs  time  and  money  to  get  back  to  original 
principles.  All  anxiety  may  be  dismissed  if  you  use  the  Johnson  Wax  and  use  it  in 
the  way  described  in  their  book  "The  Proper  Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Furniture."  This  book  will  be  mailed  free  on  request  to  readers  of  The  Craftsman 
who  mention  Edition  F.  3,  when  writing. 

MODERN  To  realize  what  strides  have  been  made  in  the  fitting  up  of  the 

BATHROOMS  bathroom  worthy  the  name  of  "modern,"  one  should  read  the 
booklet  which  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  will  send  to  any  Craftsman  reader.  Any  old  room  containing  a  wash-tub 
and  some  soap  and  water  may  be  called  a  bathroom,  but  a  Modern  Bathroom  as  worked 
out  by  the  Company  named  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  blending  of 
usefulness  and  beautj-  to  be  found.  In  the  chaste  charm  of  their  porcelain,  silver,  glass 
and  dainty  tiling  they  are  worthy  temples  for  the  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  that  grace 
which  is  next  to  Godliness. 

The  Company  also  make  a  very  dainty  lavatory  of  porcelain,  and  so  constructed  in 
a  single  piece  as  to  avoid  all  joints  and  seams,  and  consequently,  to  do  away  with  all 
possibility  of  leakage.  One  of  these  lavatories  in  a  bed-chamber  adds  greatly  to  its 
attractions  and  its  comforts. 

While  not  only  artistic  appearance  but  questions  of  health  are  concerned  with  the 
proper  construction  of  bathrooms,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  all  which  goes  into  this 
important  department  is  scientifically  correct  and  mechanically  perfect.  The  reputa- 
tion of  The  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  guaranty  upon  which 
CR.AFTSMAN  readers  may  rely,  and  every  separate  piece  manufactured  by  them  bears 
the  name  "Standard"  cast  on  the  outside.  The  booklet  which  is  mailed  for  six  cents 
in  postage,  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  one  hundred  pages. 

RELIABLE  OIL  AND     The  announcement  of  the  F.  W.   Devoe  S:  C.  T.   Ray- 
WATER  COLORS  nolds  Co.  in  The  Craftsman  is  of  interest  to  all  users  of 

Artists'  Materials  who  care  to  be  assured  of  the  quality  of 
the  articles.  This  holds  good  either  in  the  department  of  those  smaller  things  which 
have  to  do  with  art  work  in  the  home,  or  in  the  larger  field  of  supplies  for  the  house- 
builder  and  decorator.  This  firm,  whose  main  offices  are  at  the  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Ann  streets.  New  York  City,  is  another  of  those  whose  success  has  been  built  on 
absolute  merit  and  fair  dealing. 
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CABOT'S  The  color  treatment  of  the  exterior  of  a  house  is  a  very  im- 

SHINGLE  STAINS  portant  matter  and  yet  one  in  which,  perhaps,  more  mistakes 
are  made  than  in  any  other  feature  of  its  construction.  With- 
out doubt  some  of  the  things  which  should  determine  the  question  are ;  the  location  and 
general  surroundings  of  the  house,  its  size  and  architectural  lines  and  the  materials 
used  in  its  construction. 

By  what  physicians  call  the  "process  of  elimination"  we  may  throw  aside  all  con- 
siderations except  shingles  as  the  outward  covering  of  the  house,  and  then,  still  follow- 
ing medical  parlance,  find  the  one  thing  positively  "indicated"  is  Cabot's  Shingle  Stain. 
"Wliy  stain  and  not  paint?"  do  you  say?  Because,  while  paint  wall  lie  on  the  surface 
for  a  time  only,  stain  has,  by  the  dipping  process,  been  so  soaked  up  and  taken  into 
the  very  fibre  of  the  wood  as  to  make  it  part  of  the  shingle  itself. 

And  it  is  not  only  permanent,  but  because  of  the  creosote  used  in  the  stain  it  acts 
as  a  preservative  of  the  wood  from  the  weather  and  from  insects.  Readers  of  The 
Craftsman  will  be  particularly  pleased  with  the  soft  and  artistic  colorings  possible 
through  the  Cabot  Stains.  Samples  on  wood  and  a  color  chart  of  choice  combinations 
are  yours  for  the  asking.     Write  to  Samuel  Cabot,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WOOD-MOSAIC  A  favorite  line  which  the  schoolmaster  of  a  generation  ago 
FLOORING  CO.  set  at  the  top  of  the  copy  book  page  was  "Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  It  may  be,  too,  that  many 
a  youth,  as  with  painful  grimaces  he  has  traced  and  traced  again  the  sentence,  has  had 
burned  into  his  understanding  something  of  the  real  importance  of  its  lesson. 

Making  application  of  it  to-day  one  is  forced  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Wood-Mosaic  Flooring  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  their  announcement  to 
readers  of  The  Craftsman.  They  say,  speaking  of  their  wood  floorings,  "Do  not 
put  down  a  poor  flooring  made  from  ordinary  lumber  yard  stock,. as  it  will  surely  warp 
until  it  becomes  an  eyesore,  and  shrink  until  each  crack  is  a  lodging-place  for  dirt." 

Beyond  question  the  man  who  is  building  is  wise  in  putting  down  the  very  best 
flooring  he  can  afiford,  and  he  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  very  best,  for  anything 
short  of  it  Is  false  economy  and  therefore  extravagance.  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
endorsements  of  Wood-Mosaic  Floorings  is  the  way  in  which  a  discriminating  public 
have  "taken  to  them"  in  recent  years.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  comparative'y  rare  to 
find  anything  but  the  stereotj'ped  floorboards,  covered  with  a  dust  and  disease-breeding 
carpet  of  more  or  less  (generally  less)  artistic  color  and  pattern,  all  securely  nailed 
down  around  the  entire  baseboard.     Cleaning  and  sweeping  days  were  dreaded  da>^. 

To-day  the  rule  amongst  refined  home-builders  is  the  beautiful  and  sanitary  wood 
flooring.  It  gives  not  only  the  sense  of  permanency  but  eliminates  the  diudgery  o( 
cleaning  days  while  vastly  enhancing  the  artistic  value  and  enjoyment  of  the  horn*. 
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Ab  interesting  book  of  designs  is  offered  without  cost  to  readers  of  The  Craftsmak 
who  will  write  for  it. 

PEQUOT      While  the  Pequot  Rugs  have  been  referred  to  heretofore  in  this  depait- 
RUGS  ment  of  The  Craftsman,  there  is  an  especial  timeliness  just  now  in  a 

word  as  to  their  merits.  Pequot  Rugs  are  rag  rugs,  but  they  are  verv 
different  from  the  usual  conception  of  such  floor  coverings,  and  besides,  are  distinctly 
pretty  and  effective  in  Colonial  or  Craftsman  surroundings.  The  weave  is  simple  and 
the  colorings  perfectly  blended,  and  to  the  average  person  their  very  reasonable  cost 
adds  to  their  merit.  They  are  not  on  sale  in  the  stores  but  are  handled  exclusively 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kimball  at  Norwich  Town,  Conn.,  who  has  preserved  and  revived 
the  manufacture  of  these  rugs  from  an  industry  started  generations  ago  in  his  own 
family. 

Pequot  Rugs  have  found  appreciative  buyers  from  Porto  Rico  to  Honolulu  and  are 
giving  entire  satisfaction. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL    The  announcement  of  the  Summer  School  of  Design  as  ap- 
OF  DESIGN  plied  to  crafts  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Craftsmax 

readers.  The  work  of  this  school  is  directly  and  distinctly 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  craftsmanship  as  preached  and  practised  by  this  magazine, 
and  from  the  eminent  names  comprising  the  faculty  it  should  be  a  great  force  for  good 
in  this  interesting  and  broadening  field.  The  departments  of  the  school  comprise  De- 
signing, Metalwork  and  Jewelry,  Pottery,  Leather,  Bookbinding,  Woodwork,  Wood- 
carving,  and  Wood  Block-Printing.  The  studies  are  divided  amongst  Ernest  A. 
Batchelder,  James  H.  Winn,  Florence  D.  Willetts,  Olive  Newcomb,  Nelbert  Mur- 
phy, Edith  Griffith,  J.  E.  Painter,  Bertha  McMillan,  and  Mrs.  Burt  Lum.  The 
Second  Annual  Session  of  the  School  will  extend  from  June  i8th  to  July  i8th  and 
the  Secretary,  Florence  Wales,  926  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will 
gladly  answer  inquiries  from  Craftsman  readers. 

RANGE  The  future   undoubtedly  has   in   store  many  wonderful   develop- 

PERFECTION  ments  which  to  those  who  may  live  to  enjoy  them  will  make  our 
present  accomplishments  seem  primitive.  However  this  may  be, 
we  who  are  living  in  the  present  have  to  do  with  the  things  of  to-day  and  to 
housekeepers  there  are  few  matters  of  greater  interest  than  the  cooking  arrange- 
ments in  their  kitchens.  Of  the  making  of  ranges,  as  of  books,  there  is  no  end,  but  the 
range  which  shall  so  combine  a  lot  of  long-desired  merits  as  to  most  nearly  commend 
it  to  the  woman-heart  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Weir  Stove  Co.,  of  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  to  produce. 
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Under  the  name  of  "GleiiwooJ"  this  Company  manufacnire  a  range  which,  for 
instance,  insures  at  all  times  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  for  all  possible  needs  of 
the  kitchen,  laundn-  and  bath.  The  construction  is  such  as  to  afford  an  unusual 
amount  of  heating  surface,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  no  dearth  of  hot  water  that  is 
really  hot.  Another  point  of  advantage  is  the  arrangement  by  which  when  the  ash 
pan  is  removed  all  scattering  of  ashes  on  the  floor  is  avoided.  The  entire  plan  of  con- 
struction is  such  that  in  case  of  accidental  breakage  any  part  may  be  renc\\ed  and  re- 
placed without  the  aid  of  the  dealer  or  a  special  mechanic. 

Should  the  grate  wear  out  in  time,  this  can  also  be  duplicated  and  dropped  into 
place  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  entire  range  is  a  fine  example  of  simplicit\' 
and  efficiency,  and  a  Craftsm.'VN  kitchen  fitted  with  a  Glenwood  Range  is  pretty' 
nearly  kitchen-perfection. 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN    The    maufacturers    of    Leatherole    and    Sanitas    have 
LEATHEROLE  TILING     added   a   new  material    to   the   list   of   their   practical 

products  for  home  decoration.  This  is  a  tiling  similar 
in  weight  to  the  Leatherole  tiles  but  so  designed  that  it  may  be  hung  around  a  room  in- 
stead of  up  and  down.  Each  tile  design  is  made  in  three  parts,  a  base,  a  filler  and  an 
upper  border.  The  base  is  finished  with  a  border  to  be  used  just  above  the  foot  board  ; 
the  upper  section  has  a  border  which  can  either  define  a  wainscot  or  finish  the  upper 
wall  next  the  ceiling;  the  filler  is  the  plain  tiling  for  the  section  of  wall  between.  The 
two  border  pieces  of  tiling  are  made  twenty-two  inches  wide  and  the  filler  is  eighteen 
inches  wide.  The  method  of  hanging  used  for  these  tiles  reduces  the  number  of  seams 
and  makes  possible  a  much  neater  wall  than  can  be  had  by  the  old  method  of  vertical 
hanging. 

MAKING  A  Many  are  the  people  who  dream  of  their  little  house  in  the 

COUNTRY  HOME        country,   without  being  aware   of   the  practical   details  in- 
MOST  ENJOYABLE     volved  in  making  a  rural  home.     It  is  for  these  people  that 

the  Country  Home  Library  ( McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. )  has 
been  planned.  The  first  volume.  The  Country  Home,  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  problems  that  will  confront  the  man  who  is  planning  his  homestead.  Few 
know  how  a  house  should  be  built  or  understand  the  necessities  of  the  water  supply; 
how  and  where  lawns  should  be  laid  out;  the  provisions  that  should  be  made  for  vege- 
table gardens,  orchards  and  flowers;  what  animals  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for, 
etc.  These  things  are  told  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm  and  clear  directness  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Powell,  who  has  himself  grown  his  homestead  in  the  countrc  and  achieved 
recognition  as  one  of  the  foremost  fruit  fanners  in  New  ^'ork  state. 

Volume  II.  deals  with  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden,  and  is  also  by  Mr.  Powell. 
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Every  country  home  should  have  some  sort  of  an  orchard,  and  this  little  volume  will 
give  concise  and  understandable  directions  as  to  what  should  be  in  it  and  how  the 
trees  should  be  cared  for.  Flowers  in  a  country  home  are  indispensable,  and  the  third 
volume  covers  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  Flower  Garden,  by  Ida  D.  Bennett,  is  as 
concise  and  practical  as  the  other  volumes  in  the  series.  It  deals  not  only  with  outside 
floral  decorations,  but  also  with  inside  flowers,  window  boxes  and  the  like.  It  is  full 
of  the  practical  hints  out  of  the  personal  experience  of  a  woman  who  had  spent  her 
whole  life  with  flowers. 

HANDCRAFT  Many  of  the  beautiful  things  we  covet  in  this  world  are  difficult  to 
STAINS  obtain  and  very  often  beyond  our  purses.     The   product  of   the 

brains  and  hands  of  the  skilled  workman  is  so  often  to  be  admired 
only  from  a  distance,  that  we  all  welcome  anything  that  will  put  within  our  reach  the 
things  we  long  to  possess. 

No  one  thing,  perhaps,  has  opened  up  such  great  possibilities  in  artistic  interior  deco- 
rations to  the  home  builder  as  The  Sherwin-Williams  Handcraft  Stains.  Many  of 
the  handsome  effects  we  admire  and  would,  appreciate  in  interior  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture can  now  be  secured  with  these  Stains  by  the  master  house-painter  as  well  as  the 
expert  hardwood  finisher. 

Handcraft  Stains  are  the  product  of  years  of  laboratoiy  work  and  have  been  put 
on  the  market  only  after  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  had  succeeded  in  satisfying 
themselves  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  desired  in  a  finish  of  this  character. 

W^e  have  in  mind  Weathered  Oak,  one  of  the  eleven  stains  in  the  Handcraft  line, 
used  extensively  in  both  public  buildings  and  private  residences.  It  keeps  the  soft  grey- 
ish tone  of  old  weathered  oak  and  does  not  fade  to  a  dull  lifeless  brown  as  do  so  many 
stains  when  exposed  to  the  light.  Weathered  Oak  is  suggestive  for  many  pleasing 
effects. 

The  Shenvin-Williams  Company,  104  Canal  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be  glad 
to  send  to  those  interested  their  Handcraft  Stain  folder,  showing  actual  results  on 
wood  veneer. 
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OW  rarely  fortunate  are  those  spir- 
its that  find  others  who  recognize 
and  fill  for  them  a  great  part  of  this 
world  which  might  otherwise  be  tenant- 
less!  Often  genius  itself  needs  help  in 
its  expression,  and  perhaps,  if  it  finds  no 
one  who  can  give  that  help,  it  perishes 
upon  its  mountain  top,  mute  and  loneh. 
The  influence  of  personality  has  never 
been  given  its  meed  of  consideration. 
How  much  would  the  world  have  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  encouragement 
or  assistance  that  their  friends  have  gi\en 
to  people  of  genius!"  {Frum  "Old  and 
Neiv  Renaissance.") 

"  O  OME  men  blossom  early,  some  late ; 

O  there  is  no  reason  why  you  and  I 
should  not  blossom  late,  or  if  we  have  al- 
ready blossomed,  should  not  have  a  second 
time  of  blossoming.  The  synthetic  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  which  we  call  judgment, 
depend  on  the  store  of  experiences  that  we 
have  gathered,  and  this  we  cannot  learn 
from  text-books,  but  from  life  itself. 

"Men  sometimes  picture  life  as  a  grad- 
ual ascent  of  a  hill  followed  by  a  descent; 
I  would  rather  consider  it  as  a  steady  ris- 
ing from  one  terrace  to  another  into  the 
higher,  freer  air.  Old  age  is  friendly  to 
our  moral  growth;  it  frees  us  from  our 
carnal  passions;  it  brings  peace  and  in- 
creases our  disinterestedness.  It  is  the 
time  of  being,  not  doing,  and  what  are  all 
men's  doings,  their  universities,  their  rail- 
ways, their  canals,  their  industries,  but 
the  grovel ings  of  petty  beings  on  the  ant- 
hill? 

"Old  age  may  not  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing, but  it  may  bring  a  radiant  presence 
into  the  household.  It  may  take  a  second 
youth  by   identification   with  youth,    and 


then  we  shall  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  outer  shell,  all  withered  and  scarred, 
and  the  beautiful  inner  life.  I  say  this 
may  be;  I  know  that  there  are  plenty  of 
old  men  who  are  old  fools,  but  it  depends 
upon  what  sort  of  old  age  you  will  have. 
"As  you  approach  old  age,  approach  it 
as  you  would  the  altar  with  a  gift,  for  it 
you  can  do  little  the  intent  to  serve  is 
more  than  the  actual  service.  As  Pe- 
nelope said  to  Ulysses,  when  he  returned 
from  twenty  years  of  war.  'If  the  gods 
wish,  they  can  transform  old  age  that  it 
will  be  the  final  escape  for  man,'  and  we 
may  regard  it  as  the  last  and  the  highest 
and  noblest  terrace  of  our  lives." — Felix 
.idler. 

MESSRS.  PUTNAM  announce  that 
they  have  in  course  of  publication, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Connoisseur's 
Library,"  an  important  series  of  twenty 
books  on  art.  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  is  acting  as  the 
general  editor  of  this  series,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
writers  of  acknowledged  authority  in  their 
particular  subjects,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered from  the  historical,  antiquarian, 
and  artistic  points  of  view.  Where  the 
subjects  possess  a  technical  side,  the  writ- 
ers chosen  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
it — an  obvious  and  uncommon  advantage. 
Most  of  the  so-called  minor  arts  are  sepa- 
rately and  fully  dealt  with  in  this  series, 
and  it  is  believed  that  all  collectors  of 
works  of  art  will  welcome  the  appearance 
(if  these  treatises,  and  that  they  will  prove 
indispensable  books  of  reference  for  all 
persons  interested  in  national  or  munici- 
pal collections,  as  well  as  for  amateurs. 
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WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE  ?— A  STUDY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE:     BY  LOUIS   H.  SULLIVAN 

Sometimes  it  is  given  to  a  man  to  utter  fearlessly  and  in  simple,  direct  words  the 
thought  that  characterizes  an  age  or  a  race, — a  thought  so  true  that  every  man,  if  he  be 
honest  with  himself,  will  recognize  it  as  his  own,  although  unuttered  and  perhaps 
unformulated.  Such  a  thought  has  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan  in  this 
mercilessly  penetrating  study  of  the  American  people.  It  is  an  estimate  to  be  read  and 
pondered  over  with  the  open  mind  that  makes  for  understanding,  for  it  is  true.  It  is 
not  at  all  flattering,  but  it  is  better  than  that, — it  goes  down  to  the  foundation  of  things 
and  shows  where  lies  a  brave  hope  for  the  future.  So  important  does  this  essay  seem  to 
the  clear  exposition  of  all  The  Craftsman  stands  for,  that  it  will  be  printed  entire  in 
three  sections,  of  which  this  is  the  first.     [Editor] 

HE  intellectual  trend  of  the  hour  is  toward  simplifica- 
tion. The  full  powers  of  the  modern  scientific  mind 
are  now  directed,  with  a  common  consent,  toward 
searching  out  the  few  and  simple  principles  that  are 
believed  to  underlie  the  complexity  of  Nature,  and 
such  investigation  is  steadily  revealing  a  unitary  im- 
pulse underlying  all  men  and  all  things. 

This  method  of  analysis  reveals  a  simple  aspect  of  Man,  namely, 
that  as  he  thinks,  so  he  acts;  and,  conversely,  one  may  read  in  his 
acts  what  he  thinks — his  real  thoughts,  be  it  understood,  not  what 
he  avows  he  thinks.  For  all  men  think,  all  men  act.  To  term  a 
man  unthinking  is  a  misuse  of  words;  what  really  is  meant,  is,  that 
he  does  not  think  with  accuracy,  fitness  and  power.  If,  then,  it  be 
true  that  as  a  man  thinks  so  must  he  act  in  inevitable  accordance 
with  his  thought,  so  is  it  true  that  society,  which  is  but  a  summation 
of  individuals,  acts  precisely  as  it  thinks.  Thus  are  the  thoughts 
of  a  people  to  be  read  in  the  acts  of  a  people,  as  clearly  as  words 
are  read  upon  the  printed  page. 

If,  in  like  manner,  we  apply  this  method  of  analysis  to  the  com- 
plex spread  of  historical  and  contemporaneous  architecture,  we  per- 
ceive, clearly  revealed  in  their  simplicity,  its  three  elementary  forms, 
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namely,  the  pier,  the  lintel  and  the  arch.  These  are  the  three,  the 
only  three  letters,  from  which  has  been  expanded  the  Architectural 
Art  as  a  great  and  superb  language  wherewith  Man  has  expressed, 
through  the  generations,  the  changing  drift  of  his  thoughts.  Thus, 
throughout  the  past  and  the  present,  each  building  stands  as  a  social 
act.  In  such  act  we  read  that  which  can  not  escape  our  analysis, 
for  it  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the  building,  namely,  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  individual  and  the  people  whose  image  the  building 
is  or  was. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  leave  the  three  elements,  pier,  lintel  and 
arch,  thus  baldly  set  forth.  It  may  not  appear  to  the  reader  that  the 
truth  concerning  them  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  I  state  it.  He  may 
think,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek  architecture,  even  though  both  were  based 
on  pier  and  lintel  only.  There  was  a  marked  difference, — the  differ- 
ence that  existed  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Greek  minds.  The 
Egyptian  animated  pier  and  lintel  with  his  thought — he  could  not  do 
otherwise;  and  the  Egyptian  temple  took  form  as  an  Egyptian  act — 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  So  Greek  thought,  clearly  defined,  took 
form  in  the  Greek  temple,  clearly  defined,  and  the  Greek  temple  stood 
clearly  forth  as  a  Greek  act.  Yet  both  were  as  simply  pier  and  lintel, 
as  I,  in  setting  one  brick  upon  two  separated  other  bricks,  simply  ex- 
pose the  principle  of  pier  and  lintel. 

Similarly  the  Roman  aqueduct  and  the  Mediaeval  cathedral  were 
both  in  the  pier-and-arch  form.  But  what  a  far  cry  from  Roman 
thought  to  Mediaeval  thought!  And  how  clearly  is  that  difference 
in  thought  shown  in  the  differences  in  form  taken  on  in  each  case 
by  pier  and  arch,  as  each  structure  in  its  time  stood  forth  as  an  act 
of  the  people.  How  eloquently  these  structures  speak  to  us  of  the 
militant  and  simple  power  of  Roman  thought,  of  the  mystic  yearn- 
ing of  Mediaeval  thought. 

BUT  you  may  say,  these  structures  were  not  acts  of  the  people, 
rather,  in  one  case  the  act  of  the  emperor,  in  the  other  case 
an  act  of  the  church.     Very  well;  but  what  really  was  the 
emperor  but  an   act  of  the  people — expressing  the  thought  of  the 
people;   and  what  was   the   church   but   similarly   the   thought  of. 
the   people  in   action?     When  the   thought  of   the   Roman  people 
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changed,  the  vast  Roman  fabric  disintegrated;  when  the  thought  of 
the  Mediaeval  people  changed,  the  vitality  of  the  church  subsided 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  supporting  thought  of  the  people  was 
withdrawn.  Thus  every  form  of  government,  every  social  institu- 
tion, every  undertaking,  however  great,  however  small,  every  symbol 
of  enlightenment  or  degradation,  each  and  all  have  sprung  and  are 
still  springing  from  the  life  of  the  people,  and  have  ever  formed 
and  are  now  as  surely  forming  images  of  their  thought.  Slowly  by 
centuries,  generations,  years,  days,  hours,  the  thought  of  the  people 
has  changed;  so,  with  precision,  have  their  acts  responsively  changed; 
thus  thoughts  and  acts  have  flowed  and  are  flowing  ever  onward, 
unceasingly  onward,  involved  within  the  impelling  power  of  life. 
Throughout  this  stream  of  human  life,  and  thought,  and  activity, 
men  have  ever  felt  the  need  to  build;  and  from  the  need  rose  the 
power  to  build.  So,  as  they  thought,  they  built;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  could  build  in  no  other  way.  As  they  built,  they 
made,  used  and  left  behind  them  records  of  their  thinking.  Then, 
as  through  the  years  new  men  came  with  changed  thoughts,  so  arose 
new  buildings,  in  consonance  with  the  change  of  thought — the  build- 
ing always  the  expression  of  the  thinking.  Whatever  the  character 
of  the  thinking,  just  so  was  the  character  of  the  building.  Pier, 
lintel  and  arch  changed  in  form,  purpose  and  expression,  follow- 
ing, with  the  fidelity  of  Life,  Man's  changing  thoughts  as  he  moved 
in  the  flow  of  his  destiny — as  he  was  moved  ever  onward  by  a  drift 
unseen  and  unknown — and  which  is  now  flowing  and  is  still  unseen 
and  unknown. 

This  flow  of  building  we  call  historical  architecture.  At  no 
time  and  in  no  instance  has  it  been  other  than  an  index  of  the  flow 
of  the  thought  of  the  people — an  emanation  from  the  inmost  life  of 
the  people. 

Perhaps  you  think  this  is  not  so;  perhaps  you  think  the  feudal 
lord  built  the  fortified  castle.  So  he  did,  ostensibly.  But  where 
did  his  need  and  power  so  to  build  come  from?  From  his  re- 
tainers. And  whence  came  the  power  of  his  retainers?  From  the 
people.  As  the  people  thought,  so  they  acted.  And  thus  the  power 
of  the  feudal  lord  rested  upon  the  thought,  the  belief  of  the  people ; 
upon  their  need  and  their  power.  Thus  all  power  rests  upon  the 
consent  of  the  people,  that  is,  upon  their  thought.     The  instant  their 
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thought  begins  to  change,  that  instant  the  power,  resting  upon  it 
and  sanctioned  by  it,  begins  its  warning.  Thus  the  decay  of  the  old 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  are  synchronous  effects  of  one  cause. 
That  single  cause  is :  Thought.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  simplest 
aspect  of  all  human  activity  is  change. 

To  analyse  the  influences  that  cause  thought  to  change  would 
take  me,  now,  too  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  thought,  once 
having  undergone  change,  does  not  again  become  the  same — how- 
ever great  the  lapse  in  time.  Thus  is  there  ever  new  birth,  never 
re-birth. 

IT  may  now  become  clear  to  my  reader  that  we  ought,  in  viewing 
historic  architecture,  to  cease  to  regard  it  under  the  artificial 
classification  of  styles,  as  is  now  the  accepted  way,  and  to  consider 
(as  is  more  natural  and  more  logical)  each  building  of  the  past  and 
the  present  as  a  product  and  index  of  civilization  of  its  time;  and  the 
civilization  of  the  time,  also,  as  the  product  and  index  of  the  thought 
of  the  people  of  the  time  and  place.  In  this  way  we  shall  develop 
in  our  minds  a  much  broader,  clearer  panorama  of  the  actual  living 
flow  of  architecture  through  the  ages;  and  grasp  the  clear,  simple, 
accurate  notion  that  the  architecture  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
simple  impulse  of  which  the  manifestation  in  varied  form  is  con- 
tinually changing. 

I  should  add,  perhaps,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  people,  I  do  not 
use  the  word  in  the  unhappy  sense  of  the  lower  classes  so-called. 
I  mean  all  the  people;  and  I  look  upon  all  the  people  as  consti- 
tuting a  social  organism. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  these  are  views  not  generally  held  among 
architects.  Indeed  you  will  not  find  a  thesis  of  this  kind  set  forth 
in  books  or  taught  in  schools.  For  the  prevailing  view  concerning 
architecture  is  strangely  artificial  and  fruitless,  as  indeed  are  current 
American  ideas  concerning  almost  any  phase  of  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people.  That  is  to  say;  in  our  democratic  land,  ideas,  thoughts, 
are  weirdly,  indeed  destructively  undemocratic — an  aspect  of  our 
current  civilization  which,  later,  I  shall  consider. 

I  therefore  ask  my  reader,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  repose 
sufficient  confidence  in  my  statements,  that  he  may  lay  aside  his 
existing   notions   concerning    architecture,    which    are   of    necessity 
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traditional,  and,  as  such,  acquired  habits  of  thinking,  unanalysed 
by  him;  and  thus  lay  his  mind  open  to  receive  and  consider  the 
simple  and  more  natural  views  which  make  up  my  paper,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  perceive  how  far  astray  we  are  from  an  architec- 
ture natural,  truthful  and  wholesome,  such  as  should  characterize 
a  truly  democratic  people.  I  ask  this  because  the  welfare  of  democ- 
racy is  my  chief  concern  in  life;  and  because  I  have  always  regarded 
architecture,  and  still  so  regard  it,  as  merely  one  of  the  activities 
of  a  people,  and,  as  such,  necessarily  in  harmony  with  all  the  others. 
For  as  a  nation  thinks  concerning  architecture,  so  it  thinks  con- 
cerning everything  else;  and  as  it  thinks  concerning  any  other 
thing,  so  it  thinks  concerning  architecture;  for  the  thought  of  a 
people,  however  complicated  it  may  appear,  is  all  of  a-piece  and 
represents  the  balance  of  heredity  and  environment  at  the  time. 

I  trust,  further,  that  a  long  disquisition  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  show  that  the  attempts  at  imitation,  by  us  of  this  day,  of  the  by- 
gone forms  of  building,  is  a  procedure  unworthj  of  a  free  people; 
and  that  the  dictum  of  the  schools,  that  architecture  is  finished  and 
done,  is  a  suggestion  humiliating  to  every  active  brain,  and  there- 
fore, in  fact,  a  puerility  and  a  falsehood  when  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  truly  democratic  thought.  Such  dictum  gives  the  lie,  in  arro- 
gant fashion,  to  healthful  human  experience.  It  says,  in  a  word: 
The  American  people  are  not  fit  for  democracy.  Perhaps  they 
are  not.  If  so,  we  shall  see  how  and  why.  We  shall  see  if  this 
alleged  unfitness  is  really  normal  and  natural,  or  if  it  is  a  feudal 
condition  imposed  upon  the  people  by  a  traditional  system  of  in- 
verted thinking.  We  shall  see  if  those  whom  we  have  entrusted 
with  leadership  in  our  matters  educational  have  or  have  not  misled 
us.  We  shall  see,  in  a  larger  sense,  if  we,  as  a  people,  not  only 
have  betrayed  each  other,  but  have  failed  in  that  trust  which  the 
world-spirit  of  democracy  placed  in  our  hands,  as  we,  a  new  people, 
emerged  to  fill  a  new  and  spacious  land. 

All  of  this  we  shall  presently  read  in  our  current  architecture, 
and  we  shall  test  the  accuracy  of  that  reading  by  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  thought  and  activities  of  the  American  people  as  they  are 
expressed  in  other  ways.  For,  be  sure,  what  we  shall  find  in  our 
architecture,  we  shall  as  surely  find  elsewhere  and  everywhere. 
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IF  it  is  assumed  that  the  art  of  reading  is  confined  to  the  printed 
page,  we  can  not  go  far.  But  if  we  broaden  and  quicken  our 
sense  of  reading  until  it  appears  to  us,  in  its  more  vital  aspect, 
as  a  science,  an  art  of  interpretation,  we  shall  go  very  far  indeed. 
In  truth  there  will  be  no  ending  of  our  journey;  for  the  broad  field 
of  nature,  of  human  thought  and  endeavor,  will  open  to  us  a  book 
of  life,  wherein  the  greatest  and  the  smallest,  the  most  steadfast  and 
the  most  fleeting,  will  appear  in  their  true  value.  Then  will  our 
minds  have  escaped  slavery  to  words  and  be  at  liberty,  in  the  open 
air  of  reality,  freely  and  fully  to  deal  with  things.  Indeed,  most 
of  us  have,  in  less  and  greater  measure,  this  gift  of  reading  things. 
We  come  into  it  naturally;  but,  curiously  enough,  many  are  ashamed 
because  it  does  not  bear  the  sanction  of  authority,  because  it  does  not 
bear  the  official  stamp  of  that  much  misunderstood  word  scholar- 
ship, a  stamp,  by  the  way,  which  gives  currency  to  most  of  the 
notions  antagonistic  to  the  development  of  our  common  thinking 
powers.  It  is  this  same  scholastic  fetichism,  too,  that  has  caused 
an  illogical  gap  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  right 
thinking  such  gap  can  not  exist.  A  true  method  of  education,  there- 
fore, should  consist  in  a  careful  and  complete  development  of  our 
common  and  natural  powers  of  thinking,  which,  in  reality,  are  vastly 
greater,  infinitely  more  susceptible  to  development  than  is  generally 
assumed.  Indeed  the  contumacy  in  which  we  habitually  underrate 
the  latent  powers  of  the  average  human  mind  is  greatly  to  our  dis- 
credit. It  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  superstition, — a  superstition  whose 
origin  is  readily  traceable  to  the  scholasticism  of  past  centuries,  and 
to  the  tenacious  notion  of  social  caste.  It  is  definitely  the  opposite 
of  the  modern  and  enlightened  view  now  steadily  gaining  ground, 
that  the  true  spirit  of  democratic  education  consists  of  searching  out, 
liberating  and  developing  the  splendid  but  obscured  powers  of  the 
average  man,  and  particularly  those  of  his  children. 

It  is  disquieting  to  note  that  the  system  of  education  on  which 
we  lavish  funds  with  such  generous,  even  prodigal,  hand,  falls  short 
of  fulfilling  its  true  democratic  function;  and  that  particularly  in 
the  so-called  higher  branches,  its  tendency  appears  daily  more  re- 
actionary, more  feudal. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  reflection  that  so  many  of  our  university 
graduates  lack  the  trained  ability  to  see  clearly,  and  to  think  simply, 
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concisely,  constructively;  that  there  is  perhaps  more  showing  of 
cynicism  than  good  faith,  seemingly  more  distrust  of  men  than  con- 
fidence in  them,  and,  withal,  no  consummate  ability  to  interpret 
things. 

In  contrast,  we  have  the  active-minded  but  "uneducated"  man, 
he  who  has  so  large  a  share  in  our  activities.  He  reads  well  those 
things  that  he  believes  concern  him  closely.  His  mind  is  active, 
practical,  superficial;  and,  whether  he  deals  with  small  things  or 
large,  its  quality  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases.  His  thoughts  al- 
most always  are  concerned  with  the  immediate.  His  powers  of  re- 
flection are  undeveloped,  and  thus  he  ignores  those  simple  vital 
things  which  grow  up  beside  him,  and  with  which,  as  a  destiny,  he 
will  some  day  have  to  reckon,  and  will  then  find  himself  unprepared. 
The  constructive  thinking  power  of  some  such  men,  the  imagina- 
tive reach,  the  incisive  intuition,  the  forceful  will,  sometimes  amaze 
us.  But  when  we  examine  closely  we  find  that  all  this  is  but  brilliant 
superstructure,  that  the  hidden  foundation  is  weak  because  the 
foundation-thought  was  not  sought  to  be  placed  broad,  deep  and 
secure  in  the  humanities.  Thus  we  have  at  the  poles  of  our  think- 
ing two  classes  of  men,  each  of  which  believes  it  is  dealing  with 
realities,  but  both,  in  fact,  dealing  with  phantoms;  for  between  them 
they  have  studied  everything  but  the  real  thoughts  and  the  real 
hearts  of  the  people.  They  have  not  sufficiently  reckoned  with  the 
true  and  only  source  both  of  social  stability  and  of  social  change. 
If,  in  time,  such  divergence  of  thought,  as  it  grows  in  acuteness, 
shall  lead  to  painful  readjustments,  such  will  be  but  the  result, 
natural  and  inexorable,  of  a  fatal  misunderstanding,  the  outgrowth 
of  that  fatal  defect  in  our  system  of  thinking  which  is  leading  us 
away  from  our  fellows. 

{To  be  continued) 
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FOLK-LORE  OF  A  VANISHING  RACE  PRESERVED 
IN  THE  PAINTINGS  OF  EDWIN  WILLARD  DEM- 
ING-ARTIST-HISTORIAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN. 

•  HEN  the  American  Indian  becomes  semi-civilized, 
he  may  still  possess  special  interest  for  the  ethnolo- 
gist, but  he  will  have  lost  much  of  the  picturesque 
quality  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  been  taught  that 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  is  simply  folk-lore,  and  his 
hold  on  Christianity  is  feeble.  As  a  result,  his  moral 
standards  are  shaken,  and  his  ways  have  become  devious.  This 
has  sometimes  given  the  Department  of  the  Interior  trouble, — 
but  that  is  an  old  story,  and  what  follows  is  new,  because  it  re- 
lates to  the  primitive  savage.  There  are  Indians  yet  living  who 
cling  to  the  ancient  traditions.  Their  love  and  hate  is  of  equal 
intensity,  and  their  simple  code  of  morals  is  drawn  from  tribal 
folk-lore  that  has  been  passed  down  from  age  to  age.  Quaint  as 
some  of  these  legends  are,  they  inculcate  the  higher  principles  of 
truth,  honor,  fealty,  kindness  and  heroism.  Every  year  there  are 
fewer  of  these  Indians;  in  a  few  generations  more,  they  will  have 
passd  away,  and  their  folk-lore,  which  embodies  their  religion, 
will  become  as  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Occasionally  a  white  man  wins  the  confidence  of  these  primi- 
tive tribes,  and  then,  if  he  have  understanding,  he  will  learn  many 
quaint  and  curious  things.  Mr.  Edwin  Willard  Deming,  the  New 
York  artist,  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  favored  by  the  friend- 
ship of  these  Indians,  and  nearly  all  of  his  canvases  bear  witness 
to  the  strange  fascination  of  their  life  and  customs.  He  has  been 
a  welcome  guest  in  their  teepees  at  times  when  it  would  have  been 
almost  certain  death  for  an  unknown  white  man  to  appear.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  when  4200  Indians  were 
gathered  on  Grand  River,  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  great 
Ghost  Dance,  Mr.  Deming  was  among  them,  a  guest  in  the  camp 
of  Running  Antelope.  Every  morning,  just  about  daylight,  Sitting 
Bull,  the  old  Sioux  chief,  would  enter  the  camp,  riding  on  his 
white  horse,  and  harangue  the  braves,  urging  them  to  battle  with 
the  whites.  Only  a  short  time  before  Wovoka,  a  young  Paiute 
prophet,  had  arisen  in  California  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Red  Men. 
He  claimed  to  have  been  conveyed  in  a  trance  to  Heaven,  where 
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the  Great  Spirit  had  given  him  a  message  for  all  the  tribes.  They 
were  to  bury  all  animosities  among  themselves,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  white  men.  If  they  heeded  this  message,  the  Indian 
millenium  would  very  soon  arrive;  the  world  would  become  young 
again,  and  blossom  with  fruits  and  flowers;  buffalo,  and  all  manner 
of  game,  would  be  plentiful,  and  with  them,  would  come  the  spirits 
of  dead  braves,  to  live  once  more  upon  the  earth;  all  old  Indians 
would  renew  their  youth  and  become  immortal,  while  the  white 
race  would  disappear.  In  the  meantime,  Indians  of  all  the  tribes 
might  hasten  the  coming  of  this  golden  age,  by  engaging  in  the 
Ghost  Dance  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  taught  Wovoka. 

The  effect  of  this  message  was  tremendous.  Tribes  that  had 
been  at  enmity  for  years  became  as  brothers,  and  all  sent  emissaries 
to  the  prophet  to  hear  the  message  direct,  and  to  get  instructions 
about  the  Ghost  Dance.  Among  most  of  the  tribes  this  dance  was 
purely  religious  in  character,  with  nothing  warlike  about  it,  and 
the  participants  at  each  ceremonial,  listened  for  the  rumbling  of 
the  earthquake,  that  was  to  precede  the  great  change.  But  among 
the  Sioux,  there  was  discontent  with  the  United  States  government, 
and  the  prophetic  dance  quickly  took  on  a  warlike  phase.  In  the 
frenzy  of  the  dance  the  warriors  often  thought  they  saw  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  returning  in  the  mist  that  rose  from  the  river,  driving 
the  shadowy  forms  of  phantom  buffalo  before  them,  and  hailed  the 
vision  with  shouts  of  frantic  joy.  These  dances  were  held  in  an 
enclosure  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  Mr.  Deming  took  many 
snap-shots  of  them  with  his  camera.  Later,  he  painted  from  the 
photographs  a  picture  of  the  Ghost  Dance.  This  is  one  of  his 
largest  canvases,  and  conveys  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  frenzied 
excitement  of  the  dancers.  For  some  reason  the  artist  himself 
takes  little  pleasure  in  this  painting,  for  he  has  cut  it  out  of  its 
frame  and  it  lies  in  a  roll  in  the  cellar  under  his  studio.  Only 
occasionally,  when  her  husband  is  out,  Mrs.  Deming  will  show 
this  canvas  to  friends  whom  she  knows  will  appreciate  its  value. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  so  many  of  his  Indian  friends  were  killed 
in  the  Wounded  Knee  fight  that  Mr.  Deming  does  not  like  the 
picture.  That  affair  followed  very  soon  after  the  dance,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Indians  was  as  complete  as  that  of  Custer's  ill- 
fated  force. 
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BUT  it  is  in  his  pictures  illustrating  Indian  folk-lore  that 
Mr.  Deming  takes  the  greatest  interest.  One  of  these,  "The 
Vision,"  represents  a  young  Indian  undergoing  the  fast  that 
each  brave  must  make  just  as  he  attains  manhood.  It  is  a  custom  for 
the  young  warrior,  at  this  time  of  his  life,  to  go  alone  into  the 
woods  and  fast  from  four  to  eight  days.  In  the  semi-delirium 
that  attends  the  fast,  he  will  often  see  the  beasts  of  the  Under 
World;  some  one  of  them  will  take  him  particularly  under  its  pro- 
tection, and  will  give  advice  which  the  Indian  will  heed  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  "The  Vision,"  the  young  warrior  is  seen  in  the 
mysterious  evening  light  seated  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  while  out 
of  the  water  a  huge  bufifalo,  a  wolf,  a  bear,  a  badger  and  a  turtle 
are  rising.  All  are  coming  toward  the  devotee,  and  some  one  of 
them  will  speak  and  advise  him  about  the  future.  The  origin  of 
this  singular  custom  lies  in  one  of  the  myths  of  Hiawatha,  who, 
under  various  names,  is  the  hero-god  of  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
He  fasted  in  his  youth  and  received  counsel  from  the  creatures  of 
the  Under  World,  so  each  Indian,  at  the  proper  time,  must  do  the 
same. 

It  is  the  Indian  belief  that  the  bodies  of  all  savage  animals 
are  inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  some  brave  warrior;  therefore  when 
a  beast,  like  a  grizzly  bear,  has  been  killed,  the  hunters  offer  pro- 
pitiatory prayers  to  the  dislodged  spirit  before  cutting  up  the  body 
for  food.  He  is  told  that  only  the  urgent  need  of  the  hunters  for 
sustenance  has  caused  them  to  harm  him.  This  custom  Mr.  Dem- 
ing has  pictured  in  "The  Prayer  to  the  Manes  of  the  Dead." 
Another  hunting  superstition  is  portrayed  in  "The  Indian  Shoot- 
ing an  Arrow  at  the  New  Moon."  This  is  to  propitiate  the  god 
of  the  chase,  and  usually  the  best  arrow  in  the  hunter's  quiver  is 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  picture  the  Indian  is  seen  aiming 
his  feathered  shaft  at  the  crescent  in  the  sky,  while  his  two  wolf- 
like dogs  stand  near  him,  intently  watching  the  direction  of  the  shot. 

DIFFERENT  versions  of  the  Hiawatha  legends  are  found 
among  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes.     In  his  attributes,  the 
Indian  hero  closely  resembles  the  demi-gods  of  the  Grecian 
mvths,  who  slew  evil  monsters  to  deliver  their  oppressed  people. 
The  principal  legend  relates  that  Nokomis,  daughter  of  the  Moon, 
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was  swinging  in  a  rope  of  twisted  grape  vines,  surrounded  by  her 
women,  when  one  of  them  out  of  jealousy  cut  the  vine,  and  No- 
Icomis  fell  to  earth.  Here  she  bore  a  daughter  whom  she  warned 
against  Mudjekeewis,  the  West  Wind.  But  one  day  the  West 
Wind  found  the  maiden  lying  among  the  lilies,  and  he  wooed  her 
with  such  sweet  words  and  soft  caresses  that  she  forgot  the  warn- 
ings of  her  mother.  She  bore  him  a  son,  Hiawatha,  and  then,  be- 
cause the  West  Wind  forgot  her,  she  died.  Hiawatha,  who  is 
known  among  the  different  tribes  as  Michabou,  Chiabo,  Manobozo, 
and  Tarenyawagon,  was  reared  by  his  grandmother  Nokomis.  She 
taught  him  to  understand  the  voices  of  the  woods  and  waters,  and 
told  him  the  legends,  which  he  in  turn  gave  to  all  the  Indians. 
These  legends  tell  how  the  Aurora-Borealis  is  the  Death  Dance  of 
the  Spirits,  the  brilliant  lights  being  the  plumes  and  war  clubs  of 
the  warriors;  that  the  Milky  Way  is  the  broad  white  road  of  the 
ghosts  through  the  sky,  and  that  the  Rainbow  is  composed  of  the 
flowers  that  have  perished  upon  earth.  Hiawatha  passed  much  of 
his  time  alone  in  the  woods,  where  he  learned  the  language  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  played  so  sweetly  on  his  flute  that  they  would 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  Mr.  Deming  has  portrayed  Hia- 
watha in  his  character  as  the  Indian  Orpheus  in  a  number  of 
charming  canvases  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  the  myth. 

When  Hiawatha  attained  manhood  he  went  alone  into  the  forest 
for  his  fasting  vigil.  The  first  day  he  saw  innumerable  birds  and 
beasts,  and  he  prayed  the  Great  Spirit  that  the  life  of  his  people 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  them.  The  second  day  he  saw  wild 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  on  the  third  the  fish  in  the  water,  and  prayed 
that  life  might  not  be  dependent  on  them.  At  dusk  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day  came  Mondamin,  the  Spirit  of  Famine,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  wrestle.  The  Spirit  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
youth  with  golden  hair,  above  which  waved  plumes  of  green.  He 
told  Hiawatha  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  because  he  had 
asked  for  nothing  selfishly,  they  would  be  granted.  The  hero-god 
wrestled  with  Mondamin  for  three  evenings  in  succession  and  on 
the  last  evening  the  Spirit  of  Famine  was  vanquished.  Hiawatha 
buried  him,  placing  the  earth  loosely  over  the  body,  and  sat  down 
to  guard  the  spot.  In  time  a  couple  of  green  sprouts  burst  through 
the  loose  earth,  and,  growing  rapidly,  took  the  form  of  a  stalk  of 
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corn.  Then  it  tasseled  and  the  ear  appeared,  and  Hiawatha  knew, 
when  he  saw  the  yellow  silk  with  the  green  plumes  waving  above, 
that  it  was  iMondamin,  who  had  returned  as  corn  to  feed  his  people. 
Mr.  Deming  has  portrayed  the  exploits  of  Hiawatha  in  four  lunettes, 
and  one  of  them  shows  the  hero-god  wrestling  with  Mondamin. 

Hiawatha  had  a  pair  of  magic  mittens  with  which  he  could 
split  rocks  asunder,  and  magic  moccasins  with  which  he  traveled 
a  mile  at  a  stride.  From  his  grandmother  he  learned  the  story  oi 
his  mother's  wrongs  and  set  forth  toward  the  portal  of  the  set- 
ting sun  to  punish  his  father.  He  found  the  West  Wind  in  his 
home  in  the  inaccessible  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mudjekee- 
wis,  when  he  saw  his  son,  recognized  him,  and,  pleased  with  his 
beauty,  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  For  several  days  they  talked 
together  and  Mudjekeewis  boasted  of  his  exploits.  Hiawatha 
smiled  as  he  listened  and  carelessly  asked  his  father  if  he  were 
invulnerable.  Mudjekeewis  replied  that  nothing  could  hurt  him 
except  the  black  rock  of  the  mountain,  to  which  he  pointed,  and 
artfully  questioned  Hiawatha  in  return.  His  son,  apparently  taken 
off  his  guard,  replied  that  his  only  fear  was  of  the  giant  bulrushes 
which  grew  nearby.  At  this,  Mudjekeewis  stretched  out  his  hand, 
as  if  to  pluck  a  bulrush,  and  Hiawatha  shivered  in  seeming  dread. 
Hiawatha  charged  his  father  with  being  the  cause  of  the  cruel 
death  of  his  mother,  and  the  two  rose  to  fight.  The  young  hero 
split  off  huge  crags  of  the  black  clifif  with  his  magic  mittens  and 
hurled  them  at  his  foe,  while  Mudjekeewis  fought  with  bulrushes. 
For  three  days  they  battled,  Hiawatha  driving  his  father  backward 
over  the  mountains,  and  only  ceasing  to  strive  when  convinced  that 
Mudjekeewis  was  immortal  and  could  not  be  vanquished. 

THE  first  canoe  was  made  by  Hiawatha,  who  borrowed  the 
bark  of  the  birch  for  the  shell,  the  boughs  of  the  cedar  for 
the  frame,  the  roots  of  the  tamarack  for  the  thread  and  the 
balsam  of  the  fir  to  close  the  seams.  There  was  no  need  of  paddles, 
for  the  thoughts  of  Hiawatha  propelled  the  craft  wherever  he 
would  have  it  go.  His  next  exploit  was  to  rid  the  land  of  Pearl 
Feather,  the  evil  magician,  who  lived  in  a  house  of  white  fog,  on 
the  verge  of  the  black  pitch  water.     He  it  was  who  spread  chills 
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and  fever  among  the  people  and  brought  low  young  and  old. 
Armed  with  his  bow  and  jasper-headed  arrows,  the  hero-god  steps 
into  his  canoe  and  starts  across  the  dark  water.  Huge  serpents 
rise  in  his  way  and  try  to  drive  him  back,  but  he  kills  them  with 
his  arrows.  The  instant  his  canoe  touches  the  farther  shore,  Hia- 
watha sends  a  challenging  arrow  into  the  white  house  of  the  evil 
demon,  and  Pearl  Feather  rushes  out  to  the  combat,  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  armor  of  wampum.  They  fight  all  day,  and  at 
evening  Hiawatha,  wounded  and  exhausted,  finds  he  has  only 
three  arrows  left,  while  his  enemy  is  still  unharmed.  As  the  hero- 
god  pauses  for  breath,  he  hears  the  voice  of  a  woodpecker  in  a 
nearby  tree,  telling  him  to  shoot  his  arrows  into  the  top  of  Pearl 
Feather's  head,  where  his  scalp-lock  begins,  because  that  is  the  only 
place  in  which  he  is  vulnerable.  Just  then  Pearl  Feather  stoops 
to  pick  up  a  rock  to  hurl  at  his  foe  and  Hiawatha  sends  the  first 
of  his  last  three  arrows  into  the  top  of  his  head.  The  demon  totters 
and  the  second  arrow  brings  him  to  his  knees,  while  the  third 
stretches  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
Hiawatha  dipped  the  head  of  his  feathered  friend  in  the  blood 
that  poured  from  Pearl  Feather's  wounds,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
woodpecker's  head  is  red  to  this  day.  One  of  Mr.  Deming's  lunettes 
portrays  Hiawatha  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  Pearl  Feather. 
Pau-pak-keewis,  the  Spirit  of  Mischief,  who  often  appears  amid 
the  dust  and  leaves  of  the  whirling  summer  wind,  entered  Hia- 
watha's teepee  in  his  absence  and  created  havoc  with  everything  there. 
When  the  hero-god  returned,  he  was  very  angry  and  started  out 
to  punish  the  depredator.  Pau-pak-keewis  saw  him  coming  and 
a  chase  began  that  carried  them  over  mountains  and  plains,  through 
forests  and  over  streams.  At  last  Pau-pak-keewis,  closely  pursued, 
came  to  a  little  river  where  the  beavers  had  a  dam.  Here,  at  his 
request,  the  busy  little  animals  changed  him  into  a  beaver  and 
welcomed  him  to  their  lodge  beneath  the  dam.  But,  because 
Pau-pak-keewis  was  conceited,  he  compelled  them  to  make  him  ten 
times  larger  than  any  of  the  other  beavers,  and  said  he  would  be 
king  of  them  all.  Hiawatha,  following  the  trail  of  the  mischief- 
maker,  came  to  the  dam,  where  he  saw  that  it  ended  and  thus  knew 
that  Pau-pak-keewis  had  hidden  among  the  beavers.  With  his 
hunters,  he  began  tearing  the  dam  to  pieces,  and  all  of  the  beavers 
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slippd  out  of  the  entrance  and  sank  into  lower  water,  but  Pau- 
pak-keewis,  who  was  too  large  to  get  out,  was  caught  by  Hiawatha 
and  killed.  Yet  the  ghost  of  Fau-pak-keewis  escaped,  as  full  of 
mischief  as  ever,  and  vanished  through  the  woods.  Hiawatha,  who 
saw  the  leaves  rustle  where  the  spirit  passed,  hastily  dropped  the 
lifeless  body  and  pursued.  Closely  pressed  again,  Pau-pak-keewis 
came  to  a  lake,  where  the  wild  fowl  changed  him  into  a  brant,  and 
he  rose  in  flight  with  them.  As  they  passed  over  the  village  of 
Hiawatha,  Pau-pak-keewis  looked  down,  and  that  instant  his 
pinions  broke  and  he  fluttered  lifeless  to  the  ground.  But  his 
ghost  again  took  flight  in  human  form,  followed  fast  by  Hiawatha. 
The  hero-god  came  so  nearly  overtaking  the  ghost  that  he  reached 
out  his  hand  to  seize  him.  Instantly  Pau-pak-keewis  spun  around 
in  a  little  whirlwind  and  sprang  into  a  hollow  oak,  where  he  changed 
himself  into  a  serpent.  Hiawatha  smote  the  oak  to  splinters,  but 
Pau-pak-keewis  glided  out  through  a  hollow  root,  and,  assuming 
his  human  form,  sped  away  in  full  sight.  He  took  refuge  in  a 
cavern  in  a  mountain  where  his  pursuer  could  not  enter.  Hia- 
watha then  called  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  his  aid,  and  they 
killed  Pau-pak-keewis.  The  ghost,  which  could  never  more  re- 
sume human  form,  was  changed  by  the  victor  into  the  bald  eagle, 
which  still  sweeps  in  circles  through  the  sky,  to  remind  the  people 
of  his  former  nature.  Mr.  Deming's  lunette  of  the  Pau-pak- 
keewis  myth  shows  the  Spirit  of  Mischief  changing  himself  into  a 
whirlwind  just  as  Hiawatha  is  about  to  seize  him.  In  the  Sioux 
legends,  Pau-pak-keewis  is  called  the  Spider  Man,  and  he  is  always 
laying  traps  for  others,  into  which  he  falls  himself. 

MR.  DEMING  delights  in  scenes  in  which  there  is  the  mys- 
tery of  twilight.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  tribes,  when 
a  war  party  has  met  with  disaster,  for  the  few  remaining 
braves  to  return  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Even  if  near  home 
at  midday  they  will  wait  several  miles  ofi  until  twilight,  before 
entering  the  village.  Then  they  will  come  in  one  at  a  time  very 
slowly.  The  baying  of  the  village  dogs  is  usually  the  first  signal 
of  their  approach.  It  calls  the  people  out  of  their  teepees  and  the 
wailing  of  women  begins.  In  the  semi-gloom  of  the  evening,  a 
single  rider  appears  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast.     He  dis- 
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mounts  in  silence  and  enters  his  teepee.  An  anxious  wait  follows  and 
then  the  second  brave  arrives.  One  by  one  they  go  into  their  teepees, 
and  then,  there  are  no  more;  and  the  mourners  can  count  the  dead 
by  the  missing.  One  of  Mr.  Deming's  canvases  depicts  a  scene  like 
this;  the  wailing  women  and  silent  horseman  stand  out  like  weird 
shadows  in  the  evening  light.  Another  illustrates  an  Indian  legend 
of  Famine,  in  the  form  of  a  gaunt,  bent  old  woman,  traveling  with 
incredible  swiftness  by  the  use  of  her  stafif  across  the  plains.  Be- 
hind her  follow  countless  droves  of  wolves,  some  of  which  fawn 
at  her  feet  and  look  up  into  her  shrouded  face. 

A  singular  legend  is  that  of  the  Stingy  Men,  which  Mr.  Dem- 
ing  brought  back  from  the  Chinooks.  In  this  myth  the  men  of  a 
certain  village  were  so  mean  that  they  would  go  out  to  an  island, 
where  they  would  kill  a  walrus,  feast  on  it  all  day  and  then,  in 
the  evening,  bring  back  only  mussels  for  their  wives  to  eat.  The 
chief's  son  was  the  only  man  who  was  not  allowed  to  go  with 
them,  for  they  feared  him.  One  day  the  young  chief,  while  walk- 
ing along  the  beach,  killed  an  immense  bald  eagle.  He  got  inside 
of  its  skin  and  flew  out  to  the  island,  where  he  discovered  the 
Stingy  Men  at  their  feast.  Flying  back  to  the  village,  he  changed 
all  of  the  women  into  killer  whales,  that  instantly  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  all  the  children  into  red-billed  gulls.  The  gulls  flew  out 
to  the  island  and,  circling  around  the  Stingy  Men,  alarmed  them 
so  with  their  cries  that  they  hastily  returned  to  the  village.  There 
they  found  not  a  living  soul,  but  only  the  half-starved  dogs,  which 
snarled  at  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Indian  women  do 
all  the  work,  and  the  men  nothing,  the  full  horror  of  the  young 
chief's  retribution  will   be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Deming  has  illustrated  many  stories  and  books  dealing  with 
Indian  life.  One  of  these  is  a  most  interesting  little  volume  of 
Indian  folk-lore  written  by  his  wife  for  children.  Mrs.  Deming 
accompanied  her  husband  on  many  of  his  western  trips,  and  while 
among  the  Indians,  she  gathered  material  for  her  hook,  "Red  Folk 
and  Wild  Folk."  The  characters  in  it  are  mostly  Indian  children, 
and  their  adventures  are  with  wild  animals  that  do  most  wonderful 
things.     The  illustrations  are  very  clever  and  are  all  in  color. 
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THE  "NEW-OLD  SCHOOL  OF  JAPANESE  ART"- 
LANDSCAPES  THAT  HAVE  THE  MODERN 
SPIRIT  WITH  TRADITIONAL  METHODS. 

N  the  quiet  reserve  and  a  certain  cold  beauty  nothing  could 
he  more  Japanese  than  the  way  in  which  the  modern 
Japanese  landscapes  were  presented  at  the  Fall  Paris  Salon. 
At  first  glimpse,  one  not  familiar  with  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  about  art  was  too  surprised  at  the  reticence  and  lack  of 
modern  enterprise  in  presentation  to  fully  realize  the  extra- 


ordinary beauty  of  this  new  landscape  work,  with  its  simplicity  of 
composition  and  a  sensitiveness  as  great  as  the  simplicity. 

As  is  inevitable  with  the  Japanese  artists,  the  few  pictures  were 
presented  with  proper  environment.  Some  very  rare  old  objects, 
which  had  furnished  the  simple  but  beautiful  houses  of  Japanese 
peasants,  some  prints  from  the  fine  collection  of  Camondo  and  some 
precious  bits  of  old  Japanese  ceramics,  with  a  few  well-placed, 
delicate-hued,  long-stemmed  chrysanthemums,  formed  the  back- 
ground for  the  Exposition  of  the  twenty-two  paintings  shown  by  two 
of  the  best  known  modern  Japanese  painters.  And  yet  this  small 
exhibit,  at  once  so  simple  and  reticent,  was  classed  by  the  French  art 
critics  as  the  most  serious  interest  of  the  Salon — simple  pages,  as 
though  taken  from  a  sketch  book,  yet  done  with  a  sureness  of  touch 
and  a  sentiment  for  truth,  for  all  the  most  difficult  subtility  of  truth, 
that  placed  them  among  the  most  important  works  of  our  modern 
school  of  landscape  painters. 

Traced  by  the  same  swift  and  accurate  brush,  there  was  a  young 
priestess,  such  as  one  would  see  officiating  ingenuously  in  the  temples 
of  Ise  back  in  the  heart  of  Japan,  belonging  to  a  class  of  young  girls, 
who,  like  the  Athenian  maidens,  consecrate  themselves  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  every  year  to  the  gods  of  their  especial  region ;  and 
near  this,  two  young  athletes  struggling  in  Jiu-jitsu,  suggesting  a  rare 
old  print  of  Hok'-sai,  and  then  a  group  of  naked  fishermen,  and 
beyond  this  landscapes,  always  full  of  temperament  and  charm,  and 
a  poetical  finesse,  which  appealed  at  once  to  both  literary  and  artistic 
appreciation. 

The  pictures  of  Yokoyama,  Taikau,  and  Hishida-Shuinso, 
although  framed  as  simply  as  possible,  and  of  the  roughest  of 
materials,  hold  the  eye  and  caress  the  mind  by  a  surface  of  unap- 
proachable purity  of  expression,  coupled  with  brush  work  surpris- 
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ingly  definite,  and  all  done  without  canvas  or  "board,"  but  on  a 
stretch  of  thin,  fine,  rice  silk. 

Kio'-sai,  the  last  pupil  of  Hok'-sai,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  wonderful  atmospheric  effects  to  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  glazed  paper.  "It  has,"  to  quote  from  this  famous  Japanese 
artist,  "the  charm  of  delicacy  combined  with  a  supreme  distinction." 
And  he  had  his  own  receipt  for  glazing  paper  in  a  way  to  get  the  most 
interesting  results.  He  used  to  pass  it  through  a  boiling  preparation 
of  gelatine  and  alum,  and  while  the  silk  was  wet  and  elastic  from  the 
heat,  the  surface  was  made  uneven  by  rubbing  with  a  brush.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  old  methods  of  securing  that  interesting,  uneven 
surface,  and  at  present  its  use  is  confined  to  the  two  artists  under 
discussion. 

THESE  two  men  live  with  their  pupils  out  in  the  cherry-blossom 
edge  of  Tokyo,  in  the  simplest  Japanese  fashion,  ignoring 
modern  European  civilization,  and  defending  the  ways  and 
traditions  of  their  forefathers  against  all  intrusion.  They  scorn  our 
new  preparations  of  tube  paints,  of  canvases  and  stifif  "boards,"  and 
yet  they  are  expressing,  in  the  landscapes  being  exhibited  during  the 
present  year  throughout  Europe,  the  most  ultra-modern  point  of  view 
in  the  presentation  of  nature  as  it  is. 

Because  of  certain  reserve  and  formality,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
hold  against  these  men  that  their  art  has  not  the  literal  living  quality 
of  European  art.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  luminous 
atmosphere  in  a  Corot  or  in  our  own  Tryon  pictures  than  in  some  of 
these  modern  Japanese  landscapes.  In  their  sincerity  it  sometimes 
seems  that  they  even  go  too  far,  and  examine  the  results  of  the  camera, 
and  ask  themselves  if  that  impersonal  eye  could  have  seen  better  than 
the  vision  of  the  old  masters.  The  artists  of  New-Old-School  of 
Japan— such  is  the  name  of  these  innovators  and  traditionalists, — 
seem  to  see  before  them  nature  as  it  really  exists  in  Japan,  and  to  so 
present  it  in  their  landscapes;  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  in  their 
presentation  and  technique,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  formality  and 
suggestiveness  of  old  Japanese  art. 

Naturally,  if  one  is  studying  all  of  modern  Japanese  art  much  will 
be  found  in  this  transition  period  that  shows  timidity  and  inex- 
perience, making  one  feel  that  the  traditional  style  has  been  lost  and 
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that  the  modern  expression  is  still  a  tangled  underbrush.  But  in  the 
work  of  the  men  appearing  in  Paris  during  the  last  year,  although 
many  of  the  subjects  can  be  traced  to  the  old  inspiration,  still  the  mod- 
ern feeling  of  presenting  art  is  there, — the  methods  of  elimination 
rather  than  conventionalization.  The  sentiment  of  the  modern  Jap- 
anese artist  is  growing  more  chimerical  and  more  tender.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  one  modern  landscape  exhibited  in  Paris  at 
the  Fall  Salon.  About  a  bunch  of  high  rocks  in  the  background  of  the 
picture  is  a  moving  trail  of  serpentine  vapor;  the  rocks  rise  high 
and  sharp,  yet  in  spite  of  the  clear  cut  outlines  they  seem  to  be  hanging 
in  the  clouds,  a  silver  silhouette  against  a  gray  ground.  The  sug- 
gestion of  drifting  vapor,  the  great  mass  of  rocks,  the  sense  of  space 
and  height,  all  give  one  an  astonishing,  convincing  impression  of 
reality,  it  is  not  a  painting,  but  the  thing  itself,  miles  of  the  earth 
held  in  a  frame. 

In  a  second  mountain  scene,  there  is  the  same  amazing  presenta- 
tion of  a  natural  condition.  The  background  of  the  picture  consists 
of  two  distinct  mountain  peaks,  one  very  sombre,  the  other  luminous 
gleaming  with  crusted  snow.  Wraithlike  figures  of  mountaineers, 
advance  through  a  greenish  fog,  so  thin,  so  ghostlike,  that  you  would 
need  the  eye  of  an  Alpine  climber  to  believe  their  existence  possible. 
It  is  a  picture  that  changes  and  grows  as  one  watches  it,  and  permits 
one's  personality  to  become  sympathetic  with  it,  a  quality  which  is  a 
part  of  Turner's  great  genius,  and  which  in  a  smaller  way  Mr.  Harry 
Snell,  among  our  own  painters,  has. 

AMONG  the  landscapes  which  boldly  present  this  new  inter- 
pretation of  nature  are  the  pictures  illustrating  this  article. 
One  shows  an  early  morning,  all  yellow-gold  in  tone,  while  on 
limpid  water  a  bark  is  drawn  with  extreme  precision,  seeming  to 
move  in  the  transparency  of  the  air.  A  restless  movement  of  water 
marks  the  wake  of  the  little  craft,  and  a  line  of  foam,  from  the  wake, 
lies  vaguely  on  the  sands  of  the  beach.  Another,  shows  a  winter  sea, 
weighted  with  wind-swept  gray  clouds;  the  low  waves  without  foam, 
creep  up  and  flatten  out  in  jets  of  fine  mist.  Through  everything 
vibrates  the  mournful  hushed  tone  of  the  sound  of  the  dark  green 
winter  sea. 

But  even  greater  than  the  sea  poems  which  were  shown  in  this  exhi- 
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bition  are  the  subjects  which  are  drenched  with  mist  and  fog,  moon- 
light or  twilight,  where  technique  is  lost  sight  of,  and  where  the 
imagination  is  stirred  as  when  only  great  artistic  feeling  is  involved. 
And  whether  the  red  sun  is  shining  through  a  gray  veil  of  fog,  or 
whether  an  entire  sea  is  dimly  seen  through  quivering  mists,  there  is 
at  least  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  inspiration  in  the  mind  that  pre- 
sented the  subject,  even  though  skilful  drawing  had  not  entered  into 
his  naive  heart. 

In  one  wonderful  bit  of  poetry,  a  landscape  by  Hishida-Shuinso, 
all  that  is  encompassed  in  the  narrow  frame  is  a  group  of  Japanese 
pines,  four  slender,  needle-like  trees,  appearing  and  disappearing 
through  a  fine  gossamer  mist,  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  painted, 
but  to  have  been  drawn  like  a  cobweb  over  the  trees  and  clouds. 
There  is  no  background,  no  foreground,  no  middle  distance,  not  a 
rule  that  belongs  to  an  ordinary  picture  has  been  observed,  yet  the 
landscape  is  a  thrilling,  exquisite  work  of  art. 

And  the  poetry  of  these  Japanese  landscapes  is  not  exclusively  in 
the  inspiration  and  presentation.  Every  old-time  Japanese  picture 
carries  in  some  one  corner  a  little  decorative  verse,  the  "hai'-kai." 
Many  of  these  have  been  most  beautifully  translated  by  Lefcadio 
Hearn.  To  the  Japanese  mind,  which  is  so  exquisitely  harmonious, 
the  "hai'-kai,"  is  an  integral  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  often  the 
inspiration  of  the  picture,  undying  words  of  some  famous  poet.  The 
"hai'-kai,"  old  and  modern,  is  an  extremely  simple  expression  of 
equally  simple  and  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  love  of  nature,  the  love 
of  children,  or  the  love  of  country.  A  very  lovely  one,  decorating 
one  of  the  Salon  pictures,  is  strangely  enough  suggestive  of  Verlaine. 
It  is  easily  translated  in  French,  but  almost  inevitably  slips  into  prose 
in  English: 

"There  are  far  away  dream  villages,  where  one  may  never  fish 
nor  gather  flowers,  but  there  is  always  a  quiet  peaceful  evening,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  moonlight." 

Another  picture  at  the  exhibit  shows  a  rainy  day;  a  light  Oriental 
rain  steady  and  slow-falling  leaves  the  wood  glistening,  causes  the 
roofs  to  shine;  the  peasants,  in  the  soaking  streets,  are  seen  in  their 
huge  straw  umbrella  hats,  and  here  is  the  "hai'-kai,"  which  appears  on 
the  picture,  which  sounds  like  an  exquisite  eighteenth  century 
roundelet  of  Biison: 
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"The  spring-time  is  full  of  rain,  and  the  streets  are  silhouetted 
with  figures  draped  in  shadowy  water-cloaks,  and  protected  by  wide 
hats  of  thick  straw." 

Another  moonlight  picture  carries  a  "hai'-kai,"  which  is  hardly 
more  than  a  delicate  poetic  thought,  "The  light  from  a  rain-hidden 
moon  is  everywhere  dififused  in  a  delicate  pallor." 

By  the  very  literal  mind  which  does  not  always  approach  poetry 
with  imagination,  the  "hai'-kai"  has  been  accused  of  being  insignifi- 
cant; but  so,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  could  one  call  the  delicate 
verses  of  Verlaine  or  Mallarme  insignificant,  or  the  illusive  sketches 
of  Whistler.  Fineness  is  not  insignificance,  and  these  exquisitely  sug- 
gestive lines  of  poetry  are  full  of  inspiration,  perfect  in  their  harmony 
with  Japanese  art.  Utterly  simple,  yet  fragant  with  memories  of  the 
wonder  and  mystery  of  the  first  snow  fall  is  the  following  "hai'-kai" : 
"The  first  snow  in  winter!  yet  unless  one  dreams  in  it,  why  should  it 
fall?" 
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ARTIST  AND   SILVERSMITH-HOW   ONE  MAN 
WORKED  TO  BE  A  SUCCESSFUL  DESIGNER. 

HERE  must  be  inspiration  as  well  as  craftsmanship  in 
any  really  permanently  beautiful  work  in  metals.  A 
man  must  be  an  excellent  artisan,  skillful  in  technique; 
but  with  skill, — before  it,  in  fact, — he  must  see  things 
with  a  fresh,  open  mind ;  he  must  be  a  poet  in  feeling — 
every  artist  is — and  every  original  designer  must  be  an 

artist. 

And  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  world  artists,  in  those  famous 
art  years,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  most  excellent 
craftsmen,  proud  of  their  skill  as  engravers,  designers,  gold  and  sil- 
versmiths. They  liked  handling  beautiful  mediums  and  developing 
new  possibilities  of  beauty  in  metals  by  thinking  original  thoughts 
through  them.  The  Renaissance  goldsmith  was  a  man  of  distinction, 
even  in  his  own  country  and  in  that  most  aristocratic  of  ages.  But  in 
America,  in  the  heart  of  democracy,  we  are  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand and  value  the  importance  of  craftsmanship  and  the  need  of  the 
artisan-artist  to  reestablish  standards  of  beauty  in  industrial  arts. 

AS  matters  stand  to-day  in  the  art  world,  it  takes  considerable 
courage  for  a  man  to  decide  to  make  his  contributions  to  art 
out  of  a  frame.  Just  now  the  vogue  is  for  pictures;  other  art 
objects  may  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  world  because  of  use  as 
well  as  beauty,  but  the  painting  is  the  fashion,  and  to  be  a  designer,  to 
make  metal  or  wood  or  pewter  a  means  of  expression  for  interesting 
thought,  is  less  popular.  And  so  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  man,  an 
artist  like  Albert  A.  Southwick,  practically  giving  his  life  to  creating 
interesting  designs  and  new  methods  in  craftsmanship  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  To  be  sure  there  are  few  establishments  where  a  man 
would  be  allowed  greater  freedom  of  originality,  greater  opportun- 
ity for  developing  workmanship,  than  Louis  TifTany  &  Company; 
still,  when  there  are  misty  hills  and  velvety  nights  and  steep  clifTs  and 
dashing  waves  to  creep  into  the  artist's  mind  and  beg  to  be  put  on  can- 
vas, and  when  fingers  are  often  homesick  for  brush  and  little  heaps 
of  color  to  work  from,  there  must  be  a  great  love  and  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  industrial  art  to  hold  one  to  the  artisan's  table  in- 
stead of  the  artist's  easel. 
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BEFORE  taking  the  position  as  designer  with  the  Tiffany  firm 
Mr.  Southwick  had  studied  and  traveled  thoroughly  over  the 
art  world.  He  began  at  fifteen  to  do  practical  work,  engrav- 
ing and  die-cutting,  to  earn  money  to  study.  In  six  years'  time  he 
had  earned  the  money.  Then  he  went  to  Berlin  and  studied  steel-en- 
graving at  the  Craftsman  School.  After  Berlin  he  studied  whatever 
of  fine  workmanship  Dresden,  Vienna  and  Paris  could  give  him,  and 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  work  of  the  silversmith,  all 
other  arts  only  contributed  to  his  zeal  for  silver-work. 

IN  1898  he  returned  to  Paris  and  took  an  examination  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  For  two  years  he  worked  in  the  evening  classes, 
and  studied  by  day  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  studios  of  Julian, 
Constant  and  Laurens,  preparing  himself  to  be  a  great  silversmith, — 
in  other  words,  a  good  artist. 

He  was  painting  pictures,  too, — interesting  pictures  with  a  fine, 
free  technique,  with  some  of  the  real  outdoors  in  them, — and  doing 
clever  pen-and-ink  portrait  sketches;  but,  first  of  all,  making  and 
studying  and  planning  to  be  a  designer.  The  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Southwick's  work  in  Europe  was  during  the  first  flush  of  interest  in 
the  Art  Nouveau  movement.  His  work  with  the  Tiffany  Company 
shows  this  influence  markedly,  for  although  some  of  his  designs  are  in 
the  old  classic  or  worse,  the  rococo  spirit,  to  meet  the  demands  of  cus- 
tomers, where  freedom  of  thought  is  permitted  there  is  the  new  art 
feeling,  the  using  of  simple  designs  in  permanently  beautiful  effects. 
For  instance,  a  noteworthy  silver  bowl  carries  a  decoration  of  a  pine 
branch  and  owl,  most  simply  done,  but  the  lights  and  shades,  the  re- 
lief, is  so  managed,  so  massed  that  there  is  atmosphere  and  mystery, 
almost  a  sense  of  night.  It  is  the  silversmith  as  an  artist  A  silver 
coffee  set  has  no  ornamentation  but  clusters  of  berry  leaves,  but  the 
proportion  is  perfect  and  the  ornament  applied  so  as  to  intensify,  not 
mar,  the  beauty  of  line.  In  other  words,  the  composition  is  good, 
as  it  would  be  in  a  painting. 

Mr.  Southwick  is  versatile  in  his  craftsmanship.  He  again  re- 
sembles the  old  artists  in  that  his  cultivated  ability  has  many  expres- 
sions. In  half  a  dozen  different  ways  he  is  ranked  as  exceptional. 
In  the  illustration  used  with  this  article,  the  designs  are  Mr.  South- 
wick's original  creation. 
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WORK  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE  ASORIGI- 
NATED  AND  CARRIED  ON  BY  CHARLES 
SPRAGUE     SMITH:     BY    EDGAR    ALEXANDER 

RUSSELL. 

INE  years  ago,  a  man  who  was  mastered  by  a  great  idea 
called  together  a  representative  body  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  putting  it  to  the 
test  of  practical  application.  The  man  was  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  formerly  professor  of  languages  and 
literature  at  Columbia  University,  and  his  idea  was 
nothinw  less  daring  than  the  conception  of  a  new  educational  insti- 
tution that  should  stand  free  and  alone,  responsible  neither  to  college, 
public  board  of  education,  political,  social  nor  labor  organization, 
and  with  a  governing  body  representative  of  all  conditions  of  society. 
It  should  be  a  school  for  the  people,  where  social  science  and  all  kin- 
dred topics  could  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  considering  the  life-record 
of  each  race  as  a  part  of  the  universal  human  record  and  a  factor  in 
the  sum  of  human  experience;  its  purpose  should  be  to  promote  a 
better  understand  and  cooperation  between  men  of  different  occupa- 
tions and  social  theories,  and  thereby  assist  in  the  peaceful  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  solidarity,  and  to 
accomplish  these  aims  there  should  be  not  only  classes  and  lectures 
free  to  all,  but  a  non-partisan,  non-political  platform  provided  for 
the  free  discussion  of  all  vital  problems  of  the  day. 

Among  the  men  present  at  this  consultation  were  R.  Heber 
Newton,  Felix  Adler,  Robert  Collyer,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Grade 
Dodge,  William  S.  Rainsford,  Samuel  Gompers,  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  George  Tombleson,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Henry  White  and  Charles  B.  Spahr.  The  out- 
come of  their  deliberation  was  the  establishment  of  the  People's 
Institute  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  made  managing 
director,  giving  up  all  college  and  class  affiliations  to  take  up  this 
broader  life  work  with  the  people.  The  use  of  the  great  hall  of 
Cooper  Union  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hewitt  for  the  lectures  and 
meetings  of  the  new  Institute,  although  he  said  to  its  founder,  "But 
I  have  seen  this  thing  tried  many  times  before.  It  has  always  failed 
and  you  will  fail  also." 

Shrewd  judge  of  people  and  of  conditions  as  was  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  he  had  in  this  case  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself 
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proved  a  false  prophet.  The  People's  Institute  has  grown  and 
flourished,  and,  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  organiza- 
tion, it  has  not  only  so  guided  and  shaped  the  awakening  social 
consciousness  of  thousands  that  it  has  become  a  powerful  factor  for 
good  in  the  turmoil  of  city  politics,  but  it  seems  to  have  discovered  a 
means  of  definite  advancement  toward  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
complicated  social  and  industrial  problems  that  beset  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  unshakable  faith  of  its  founder 
in  the  basic  principles  of  unity  and  brotherhood  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  as  it  won  the  confidence  of  the  men  at  the  first 
meeting  for  organization,  and  their  belief  has  been  justified  by  the 
success  of  this  fearless  experiment  in  the  application  of  altruistic 
theory  to  the  most  prosaic  practice  among  plain,  hard-working, 
direct-thinking  men.  Out  of  the  purely  educational  work  of  the 
Institute  has  grown  a  People's  Forum,  where  all  questions  of  general 
interest  are  brought  up  for  discussion,  a  People's  Church,  where 
preachers  of  all  races,  creeds  and  beliefs  are  invited  to  talk  to  the 
mixed  audience  of  thousands  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  that  lie  behind  all  sectarianism;  a  People's  Club,  self-gov- 
erning and  self-supporting,  of  which  Ernest  H.  Crosby  was  the  first 
president;  a  People's  Choral  Union,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank 
Damrosch;  a  People's  Symphony  Concert  Association,  under  the 
direction  of  Franz  X.  Arens,  and  now,  for  the  last  three  seasons,  the 
management  has  been  experimenting  with  recitals  of  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare,  in  order  to  test  the  demand  for  a  representative  People's 
Theatre. 

CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH  is  a  New  Englander  of  Puri- 
tan descent,  and  one  of  a  family  that  twice  within  three 
generations  has  set  apart  its  accumulations  for  philanthropic 
purposes, — in  one  case  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Smith  Charities 
of  Massachusetts,  and  later  the  endowment  of  the  Smith  College  for 
women.  His  college  years  at  Amherst  were  followed  by  five  years 
of  residence  and  study  abroad,  where  he  became  familiar  with  life 
and  its  conditions  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England, 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  This  varied  experience,  utilized  to  the 
utmost  extent  by  the  deeply  receptive  mind  of  a  student,  naturally 
gave   him    a   comprehensive   grasp   of   the    literature,    history   and 
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languages  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  and  led  almost  inevitably 
to  a  comparative  study  of  history,  ethics  and  kindred  subjects. 
From  this  mental  training  he  derived  the  conviction  that  there  was 
but  one  history,  the  history  of  humanity,  and  that  each  special  history 
should  be  taken  simply  as  a  chapter  in  the  great  book  of  human 
experience;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  each  of  the  so-called 
religions  being  but  separate  attempts  to  reach  one  truth, — the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  all. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  this  conviction;  it  has  been  held  and 
is  held  by  nearly  all  thinkers  and  philosophers  who  have  gone  into 
things  deeply  enough  to  get  a  glimmer  of  Truth.  The  new  thing  was 
that  this  man  dared  to  make  a  practical  application  of  it,  and  to  resign 
the  chair  he  held  at  Columbia  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  there 
realize  his  ideal  of  establishing  a  department  for  the  comparative 
study  of  literature,  and  go  out  to  begin  life  anew. 

This  step  was  the  beginning  of  his  life's  useful  work.  Contact 
with  conditions  outside  of  his  own  class  and  the  narrow  world  of  the 
college  professor  brought  him  experiences  that  were  rich  in  instruc- 
tion. He  shared  the  lot  of  the  many  and  came  to  know  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  toil  and  uncertainty,  the  ambitions  and  disappointments  of 
their  lives.  His  reward  came  when  his  former  realization  of  the 
unity  of  history,  literature  and  religion  broadened  into  the  conviction, 
gained  from  actual  contact  with  life,  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.     From  the  theorizing  scholar  he  became  the  practical  worker. 

T<HE  basis  of  the  whole  People's  Institute  movement  was  the 
recognition  that  in  a  democracy  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to 
neglect  provision  for  instruction  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge  that  especially  qualify  the  voter  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  ballot.  Especially  is  this  essential  in  a  country  where  the  voting 
population  is  made  up  largely  of  foreign  elements,  as  in  America, 
and  where  a  right  understanding  of  the  social  system  of  a  republic 
involves  not  only  the  reception  of  many  new  ideas,  but  the  overthrow 
of  many  old  ones.  For  these  reasons,  free  instruction  in  the  laws  and 
facts  of  social  science,  and  a  non-partisan,  non-political  platform 
where  social  theories  and  the  questions  of  the  day  can  be  freely 
discussed,  were  deemed  imperatively  necessary  to  the  promotion  of 
good  government,  cooperation  between  all  sections  of  our  citizenship, 

and  peaceful  social  evolution. 
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The  growth  of  the  work  has  been  rapid  and  steady.  The  first 
year's  programme  embraced  nineteen  lectures  and  discussions  and 
drew  audiences  numbering  perhaps  as  many  thousands;  the  sixth 
year's  courses  filled  one  hundred  and  twenty  evenings  at  the  Cooper 
Union,  the  audiences  aggregating  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  And  the  scope  of  the  work  has  broadened  with  the  years. 
While  everything  centers  in  the  study  of  social  science;  literature,  art, 
ethics,  philosophy  and  natural  science  are  nevertheless  taken  up  in 
their  relation  to  sociological  problems  and  are  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  people. 

Anybody  is  welcome  to  speak  from  the  platform  of  the  People's 
Institute,  provided  he  can  prove  that  he  possesses  the  three  things 
that  entitle  him  to  a  hearing, — knowledge,  sincerity  and  sanity  of 
viewpoint.  If  he  is  found  wanting,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  seek  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  again,  for  the  audiences  at  Cooper  Union  do 
not  hold  men  and  women  who  regard  these  lectures  as  a  fad  or  only 
one  of  many  amusements.  As  Mr.  Smith  himself  puts  it:  "Down- 
town, the  people  have  larger  knowledge  in  regard  to  all  questions 
involving  the  social  problem  and  a  much  keener  interest  therein. 
The  problem  is  indeed  more  vital  to  the  masses  than  to  the  classes. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  audience  remotely  approaching 
ours,  either  in  numbers  or  alert  interest,  could  be  gathered  con- 
tinuously from  the  cultured  classes  for  the  consideration  of  social 
questions." 

It  is  a  severe  test  for  a  superficial  theorist  to  undergo  the  free 
discussion  that  follows  each  address  at  Cooper  Union.  When  the 
speaker  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  the  new  information  elicited 
by  the  keen,  intelligent  questioning  of  his  audience  is  often  the  most 
valuable  given  during  the  evening,  for  these  working  men  and  women 
have  an  uncompromising  way  of  going  straight  to  the  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  position  is  not  well  fortified,  the  weak  points  are 
almost  sure  to  be  shrewdly  attacked  in  the  discussion,  and  scant  mercy 
is  accorded  to  any  wilful  slurring  or  evasion  intended  to  cover  lack 
of  knowledge  or  to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion. 

In  the  first  year  there  were  two  courses  of  lectures  offered,  the 
theme  chosen  being  the  comparative  study  of  democracy,  with  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  turn  the  leading  democracies,  past  and 
present,  and  to  point  out  the  causes  of  their  failure  or  success.     The 
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lecturers  chosen  were  men  who  were  unquestioned  authorities  upon 
the  several  branches  of  the  subject.  From  the  beginning,  the  au- 
diences rarely  fell  below  one  thousand,  and  when  a  series  of  five  lec- 
tures on  Spanish  history  was  added, — on  account  of  the  impending 
war  with  Spain, — crowds  gathered  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
great  hall,  which  seats  sixteen  hundred  people.  During  the  Japanese- 
Russian  war  a  series  of  lectures  was  given  on  Japanese  history  and 
literature,  and  again,  when  America  was  entering  upon  her  new 
colonial  experiment,  not  only  were  courses  given  descriptive  of  the 
lands  and  peoples  whose  government  had  passed  under  control  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  careful  comparative  study  was  undertaken  of 
the  leading  colonizing  nations  of  the  world, — Spain,  Holland  and 
England. 

IN  direct  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the  Institute  is 
the  People's  Forum,  which  largely  takes  the  form  of  mass  meet- 
ings in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union  on  Friday  evening  of  each 
week.     The  subjects  of  discussion  are  "questions  of  the  day,"  non- 
partisan in  character,  although  they  deal  with  the  social  and  civic 
activities  of  the  people.     The  purpose  is  to  keep  people  in  touch  with 
all  of  importance  that  is  transpiring  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  true  democracy.     The  most  important  single 
contribution  to  civic  instruction  made  by  the  Institute  in  this  field 
was  the  Trust  Conference,  which  lasted  for  five  evenings  and  was 
attended  by  seven  thousand  people.     The  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Child   Labor  Committee  was  supported  with   an  unanimous  vote, 
estimated   at  fourteen   hundred,   and   Commissioner   DeForest  was 
endorsed  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  hundred  to  one,  in  his  campaign  in 
defense  of  the  existing  Tenement  House  laws,  when  his  position  was 
violently  attacked  from  the  floor  by  one  reported  to  be  interested  in 
East  Side  real  estate.     The  audience,  largely  dwellers  in  tenement 
houses,  pledged  its  support  both  individually  and  as  a  body,  and 
promised  to  arouse,  if  necessary,  the  entire  East  Side  for  the  defeat 
of  the  attempt  to  weaken  the  safeguards  placed  by  existing  law  about 
tenement  life.     In  both  cases  the  legislature's  final  action  was  in 
accord  with  the  vote  taken.     Another  important  result  of  one  of  these 
mass  meetings  was  the  influence  exerted  in  favor  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Act,  which  makes  the  subway  the  property  of  the  city.     The  Institute 
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stands  firmly  for  the  conservation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
property  of  the  whole  people,  and  it  therefore  opposes  the  granting 
of  all  franchises  for  public  utilities  either  in  perpetuity  or  without 
a  compensatory  gain. 

ANOTHER  branch  of  work  is  the  organization  of  the  People's 
Clubs.  The  purpose  here  is  to  carry  the  principle  of  frater- 
nity into  the  social  field, — in  other  words,  to  provide  homes 
for  workers  of  both  sexes,  where  social  life  may  be  developed  and  all 
class  distinctions  obliterated.  The  principal  club  has  a  membership 
of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  one-third  of  whom  are  women.  It 
is  practically  self-supporting,  and  the  club  house  is  open  every  day 
in  the  week.  Besides  the  social  life,  which  is  mainly  emphasized, 
there  are  classes  for  the  study  of  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  a 
dramatic  section,  which  studies  and  at  intervals  presents,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institute,  examples  of  the  classic  drama.  In  addition 
to  the  main  club,  there  are  two  working  girls'  clubs  and  two  school- 
children's  clubs,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  These  clubs 
are  entirely  democratic  in  government,  and  although  the  Institute, 
through  its  Board  of  Trustees,  has  the  right  of  supervision  and  the 
veto  power,  it  has  rarely  been  exercised.  The  club  library,  which 
consists  of  considerably  over  one  thousand  volumes  of  standard  works, 
is  the  property  of  the  Institute,  and  the  taste  shown  by  the  people  in 
the  choice  of  books  is  in  accordance  with  their  choice  of  subjects  for 
study  and  discussion. 

A  PEOPLE'S  Church  has  also  been  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Institute  work.  It  meets  every  Sunday  evening  in  the 
great  hall  of  Cooper  Union,  the  audience,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  men,  varying  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand. 
Some  of  the  most  noted  preachers  in  America  and  from  abroad  have 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at  these  meetings,  where  men 
of  all  religious  faiths  and  of  no  faith  may  assemble  to  hear  the  views 
of  leaders  of  ethical  thought,  both  in  the  churches  and  out  of  them. 
Following  each  address,  a  period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  is  devoted  to  questions  and  discussions  bearing  upon  the  theme 
of  the  address.  The  creed  of  the  church  may  be  expressed  in  two 
articles:  first,  a  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  possibilities 
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of  society  organized  upon  the  basis  of  fraternity;  second,  a  belief  in 
a  force  that  lifts  the  individual  and  society  to  a  higher  plane, — that 
which  encourages  the  individual  to  place  his  personal  life  force  in 
line  with  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Force. 

Lastly,  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  direction  of  music  and 
the  drama  has  proven  that  the  best  forms  of  both  strongly  appeal 
to  the  people.  Symphony  and  Chamber  Music  concerts  have  been 
given  for  the  nominal  price  of  ten  cents  for  a  single  admission,  or 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  series  of  five  concerts,  and  the  response  has 
been  most  gratifying,  the  interest  being  so  great  that  for  the  present 
year  the  entire  house  was  sold  out  before  the  first  concert.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  concerts,  Shakespearean  recitals  have  been  given  for  the 
last  two  years  in  the  great  hall,  which  has  been  crowded  at  every 
recital,  with  hundreds  turned  away.  At  some  of  the  recitals  all  of 
the  seating  capacity  has  been  fully  occupied,  as  well  as  all  the  allow- 
able standing  space,  and  at  least  one  thousand  people  were  turned 
away  from  the  doors.  During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the 
recitals,  there  have  been  dramatic  performances  of  a  high  character, 
largely  of  Shakespearean  plays,  and  the  largest  theatre  in  New  York 
was  filled  to  overflowing  at  every  performance.  Matinees  were 
reserved  exclusively  for  school  children,  and  the  overwhelming  de- 
mand from  the  public  schools  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  for 
the  work  of  the  Institute. 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT. 

WHEN  the  wind  wails  round  frosty  eaves 
Like  some  unhappy  soul  that  grieves,^ — • 
When  snow-flakes  fall  and  fields  lie  deep 
Beneath  white  counterpanes  asleep, — 
What  mirth  around  the  fire  prevails 
When  the  wind  wails. 

One  dear  blond  head  and  one  of  brown 
Against  my  knee  are  nestled  down, 
While  dancing  shade  and  flickering  flame 
Play  through  the  dusk  an  elfin  game, 
And  shimmering  fairy  lights  are  shed 
On  each  dear  head. 

Too  brief  this  hour,  when  childhood's  lore 
Is  woven  in  wondrous  webs  once  more. 
And  all  sweet  hearth-side  spirits  bring 
Of  happy  thoughts  their  offering; 
No  storms  that  cry,  no  clouds  that  lower. 
Can  mar  this  hour! 

— Elizabeth  Roberts  MacDonald. 
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OLLAND  and  its  people  inevitably  suggest  pictures. 
It  is  not  only  because  the  costume  is  still  worn  there; 
everything  about  the  country  and  its  customs  has  the 
picture-making  quality, — the  far  stretch  of  low  lands 
with  the  irregular  line  of  the  windmills,  the  blue  note  in 
the  women's  costumes,  repeating  the  blue  in  sky  and 
marshy  water,  the  Dutch  reds  and  greens  and  blues  along  the  canals 
or  by  the  sea  that  are  so  gorgeous  in  the  sunshine  and  so  full  of  tone 
on  the  gray  day.  With  the  work  of  the  older  Dutch  artists  we  asso- 
ciate the  Dutch  women  and  children  with  the  interior,  but  in  the 
work  of  the  modern  artists,  appealed  to  by  Dutch  figure  subjects,  we 
are  more  apt  to  see  the  women  in  white  cap  and  colored  gown  done 
in  relation  to  the  landscape. 

The  Dutch  women  have  outdoor  occupations  unknown  to  the 
American  housewife.  Not  only  do  they,  like  other  Continental 
women,  wash  their  clothes  outdoors,  but  also  other  things  seldom,  if 
ever,  washed  in  other  countries, — namely,  the  outsides  of  their  houses. 
Every  Saturday,  in  front  of  nearly  every  little  house  in  a  Dutch  vil- 
lage, a  rosy-cheeked  and  probably  fair-haired  woman  is  to  be  seen 
paddling  about  in  her  sabots  in  a  little  sea  of  soapy  water,  scrubbing 
the  bricks  and  stone  sills  of  her  house  as  if  she  liked  it. 

Another  unexpected  sight  as  the  train  whirls  you  for  the  first  time 
through  Holland  is  the  genial,  wrinkled,  russet  face  of  a  Franz 
Halz  old  woman  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  railway  gate.  She  may  be 
seen  more  completely  by  the  waiter  at  the  roadside,  letting  down  the 
bars  with  a  grave  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  popula- 
tion of  Holland  from  being  diminished  by  the  wheels  of  the  coming 
train.  The  women  work  just  as  the  men  do  at  the  drawing  in  of  the 
boats.  Many  a  sketch  of  this  subject  in  strong  action  is  to  be  found 
in  the  artist's  Holland  sketch  book. 

The  Dutch  women  and  children  seen  on  the  streets  look  radiantly 
healthy.  The  children  seem  to  be  constantly  outdoors,  the  smallest 
ones  with  the  mother.  Every  traveler  through  Holland  must  have 
the  memory  of  a  tow-headed  Dutch  baby  clattering  down  the  tiled 
street  in  its  little  wooden  shoes,  straining  back  from  the  maternal 
hand  for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  queer  looking  stranger. 
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JAPANESE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  COMING  AMERICAN  STYLE. 

HE  trend  of  modern  thought  and  art,  with  its  strong 
revulsion  toward  simplicity  and  a  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples, makes  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram's  "Impressions 
of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts"  one  of 
the  most  notable  books  on  architecture  that  has  appear- 
ed for  years.  It  is  not  that  the  book  is  an  exhaustive 
and  scholarly  treatise  on  architecture;  it  is  rather  an  appreciation 
of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  the  causes, — 
social,  political  and  religious, — that  led  to  the  development  of  the 
world-famous  art  spirit  of  Japan.  With  all  the  appreciation  of 
Japanese  art  that  has  arisen  of  late  years,  there  has  been  almost 
nothing  said  of  the  architecture  of  this  exquisitely  cultivated  people. 
When  any  comments  have  been  made,  the  general  tendency  is  either 
to  make  light  of  Japanese  architecture  as  rather  a  trivial  thing  hav- 
ing no  distinct  style,  or  to  rhapsodize  over  the  gorgeous  ornamen- 
tation of  the  temples  built  in  the  luxurious  Tokugawa  period,  when 
in  fact,  as  Mr.  Cram  clearly  shows,  the  architecture  of  Japan  is 
one  of  the  world's  great  styles,  ranging  over  a  period  of  twelve 
centuries,  during  which  was  developed  a  style  of  construction  in 
wood  as  perfect  as  the  Gothic  is  in  stone. 

Even  more  important  than  this  new  light  on  a  great  style  in 
architecture  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Western  world,  is  the 
fact  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  architecture  are,  aside 
from  the  universality  of  the  principles  underlying  all  great  art,  iden- 
tical with  the  elements  that  promise  permanence  in  the  new  thought 
that  is  steadily  gaining  strength  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France,  a  return  to  honesty  and  simplicity  in 
construction,  rejection  of  all  false  ornamentation  and  the  meeting 
of  all  actual  requirements  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way.  The 
architectural  gospel  preached  by  THE  CRAFTSMAN  ever  since  the 
issue  of  its  first  number  is  here  echoed  in  no  uncertain  tones,  and 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  For  this  reason,  even  more  than 
because  the  book  is  delightful  as  literature,  it  seems  worthy  of  ex- 
tended quotation  and  adequate  illustration  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. In  his  first  chapter,  which  is  a  keen  and  subtle  appreciation  of 
the  genius  of  Japanese  art,  Mr.  Cram  says: 
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<*  A  LL  the  art  of  Europe  is  individual:  all  the  art  of  the  East 
r\  is  communal.  With  us,  the  greatest  art,  the  art  of  the 
church-builders,  the  Venetian  painters,  the  German  masters 
of  music,  is  gauged  by  its  departures  and  its  adventures:  with  them, 
the  men  of  China  and  Korea  and  Japan,  the  art  is  greatest  that  is 
most  conservative,  most  faithful  to  reverend  tradition.  In  a  way, 
Greek  and  Japanese  art  are  closely  akin:  each  represents  the  ex- 
quisite perfecting  in  every  minutest  detail  of  a  primary  conception 
neither  notably  exalted  nor  highly  evolved,  yet  the  result  is,  in  plain 
words,  final  perfection.  Byzantium,  Italy,  France,  England,  each 
struck  out  dazzling  flashes  of  transcendent  genius;  each  was  supreme 
as  a  radiant,  almost  divine  conception,  but  none,  not  even  thir- 
teenth century  Gothic,  nor  fifteenth  century  Italian  painting,  was 
suffered  to  develop  to  its  highest  possible  point:  each  was  abandoned 
when  hardly  more  than  sketched  in,  a  new  prophet  arising  to  claim 
universal  allegiance,  and,  after  a  very  few  centuries,  to  inherit  im- 
placable oblivion.  In  Japan  one  mode,  one  civilization,  held  for 
more  than  one  thousand  years,  essentially  changeless  and  unchanged. 
Shinto,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  all  beat  and  broke  against  the 
adamant  of  a  racial  character  fixed  for  ages  eternal.  Buddhism 
did,  indeed,  create  Japanese  civilization  and  art,  but  it  was  only 
the  divine  spark,  the  finger-touch  of  God,  that  stirred  the  waiting 
potentiality  into  activity.  As  a  religion  Buddhism  was  powerless 
to  bring  revolution  or  fundamental  change. 

"Japan  is  the  vortex  of  the  East.  Unto  her  has  been  drawn  the 
essential  elements  of  India,  China,  Korea:  she  stands  now,  pre- 
served to  our  own  day  by  the  wisdom  of  Tokugawa  lyeasu,  the  sole 
representative  of  Asiatic  civilization.  Her  art  is  not  only  intrin- 
sically precious,  but  infinitely  valuable  as  a  record  of  sociological 
and  spiritual  development. 

"The  architecture  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  steady  development  and  ultimate  decay — the  whole  lasting 
through  twelve  centuries — that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  In  the 
West  a  certain  style  lasts  at  most  three  centuries,  when  it  is  super- 
seded by  another  of  quite  different  nature,  itself  doomed  to  ultimate 
extinction:  in  Japan  we  see  the  advent  of  a  style  coincident  with 
the  civilization  of  which  it  was  the  artistic  manifestation,  and  then 
for  t^velve  hundred  years  we  can  watch  it  develop,  little  by  little, 
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adapting  itself  always  with  the  most  perfect  aptitude  to  the  varying 
phases  of  a  great  and  wonderful  civilization,  finally  becoming  ex- 
tinct (let  us  hope  only  temporarily)  after  a  blaze  of  superficial 
glory  that  led  to  the  imperiling  of  national  civilization  and  the 
submergence  of  a  great  and  unique  nation  in  the  flood  of  Western 
mediocrity. 

t'^^AREFULLY  analysed  and  faithfully  studied,  Japanese  ar- 
1  .  chitecture  is  seen  to  be  one  of  the  great  styles  of  the  world. 
In  no  respect  is  it  lacking  in  those  qualities  which  have 
made  Greek,  Mediaeval,  and  Early  Renaissance  architecture  im- 
mortal: as  these  differ  among  themselves,  so  does  the  architecture 
of  Japan  differ  from  them,  yet  with  them  it  remains  logical,  ethnic, 
perfect  in  development. 

"In  one  respect  it  is  unique:  it  is  a  style  developed  from  the 
exigencies  of  wooden  construction,  and  here  it  stands  alone  as  the 
most  perfect  mode  in  wood  the  world  has  known.  As  such  it  must 
be  judged,  and  not  from  the  narrow  canons  of  the  West  that  pre- 
suppose masonry  as  the  only  building  material." 

The  history  of  Japanese  architecture,  from  the  first  impulse 
that  was  derived  directly  from  the  noble  and  simple  building  art 
of  China  and  Korea,  through  all  the  unrestrained  splendor  of  the 
feudal  period,  when  architecture  was  merged  in  decoration  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  lost  its  original  qualities  as  a  system  of  constructive 
design,  to  the  day  when  the  opening  of  the  ports  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  the  ancient  regime,  is  swiftly  reviewed  in  a  couple  of 
chapters  that  treat  vividly  and  comprehensively  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  centuries.  Some  examples  are  given,  notably  that  of  the 
Ho-o-do  of  the  temple  of  Byodo-in  at  Uji,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  of  which  Mr.  Cram  says:  "In  delicacy  of  proportion  and 
refinement  of  composition  it  marks  the  culmination  of  Japanese 
architecture;  the  coming  centuries  were  to  see  structures  of  far 
greater  size,  grandeur  and  dramatic  quality,  but  in  no  instance 
were  they  to  approach  this  'Phoenix  Hall'  in  all  that  makes  for 
refinement  and  classical  perfection." 

Mr.  Cram  passes  somewhat  lightly  over  the  temple  architecture 
of  the  famous  period  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate, — examples  of 
which,  to  the  superficial  Western  observer,  represent  Japanese  archi- 
tecture in  its  prime, — and  dwells  with  the  delight  of  the  artist  and 
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enthusiast  upon  the  more  reserved  feeling  shown  in  the  domestic 
and  secular  side  of  the  building  art  in  feudal  days.  Again  to  quote 
directly  from  the  book: 

4t  y^^F  the  secular  architecture  of  this  period  we  have  many  exist- 
I  I  ing  examples,  all,  as  was  to  be  expected,  characteristic  of  the 
dominant  feudalism.  The  great  castles  of  Himeiji,  Kuma- 
moto,  Nagoya,  and  Hikone  are  magnificent  representations  of  the 
feudal  establishments  of  the  daimyo,  or  territorial  nobles,  and  it 
is  most  regrettable  that  their  palaces  in  Tokyo,  where  they  were  com- 
pelled to  live  a  portion  of  the  year,  have  been  destroyed,  nothing 
remaining  but  the  great  gates  and  surrounding  barracks.  The  ar- 
rangement of  these  'yashiki'  varied  but  little:  a  hollow  square,  often 
very  large,  was  formed  by  the  barracks  for  the  daimyo's  retainers; 
these  barracks  were  usually  two  stories  in  height,  surmounted  by 
low  pitched  roofs  of  tiles  with  the  heavy  ridges  and  angle  rolls 
with  their  clumsy  terminals  so  characteristic  of  the  last  stages  of 
Japanese  architecture;  the  walls  were  covered  with  black  or  blue- 
gray  tiles,  about  eighteen  inches  square,  set  diagonally,  the  joints 
being  protected  by  great  rolls  of  cement.  In  the  center  of  the  prin- 
cipal facade  was  the  great  gate,  used  only  by  the  daimyo  or  by 
guests  of  equal  station;  these  gates  were  the  most  elaborate  and  state- 
ly portions  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings,  and  are  of  two  types: 
the  first  a  single  line  of  gigantic  columns  of  wood,  square,  and 
capped  and  bound  with  bronze  or  iron,  supporting  a  massive  system 
of  huge  beams  that  bore  the  tiled  roof.  On  either  side  were  por- 
ters' lodges  and  rooms  for  the  guard,  usually  very  rich  in  design 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  whole  composition.  The  second  type  was 
one  which  took  the  place  of  that  already  described,  in  case  it  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire:  because  of  some  superstition  or  pre- 
judice, the  original  gate  could  never  be  restored  on  the  same  lines. 
"These  substitute  gates  still  retained  the  flanking  guard-houses, 
but  the  main  roof  was  omitted,  and  the  enormous  posts  with  the 
equally  massive  cross-bar  acted  no  longer  as  supports,  except  for  the 
ponderous  gates,  studded  with  big  bronze  bolt-heads.  Inside  the 
quadrangle  of  barracks  came  a  second  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
domestic  officials  of  the  household,  and  finally  in  the  center  of  all 
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was  the  daimyo's  yashiki,  a  plain  one-story  building,  huge  in  extent, 
but  very  simple.  A  forest  of  square  wooden  columns  arranged  on 
a  unit  of  six  feet  formed  the  frame  of  the  structure,  and  sliding 
screens  of  rice-paper  or  heavy  wooden  'fusuma,'  gorgeously  paint- 
ed and  gilded,  filled  in  the  spaces  between  the  posts,  forming  rooms 
of  various  sizes.  In  certain  specified  places  the  walls  were  of  solid 
plaster,  but  this  was  unusual  except  around  the  place  of  honour 
where  were  two  alcoves  called  'tokonoma'  and  'chigai-dana,'  in 
the  chief  rooms.  Around  the  greater  part  of  the  house  was  a  narrow 
gallery  called  the  'yen-gawa,'  which  by  its  projecting  roof  served  to 
protect  the  rice-paper  screens,  or  'shoji,'  that  formed  the  outer  walls 
of  the  house.  The  principal  rooms,  'jo-dan'  and  'ge-dan,'  were 
often  of  great  size;  the  former  was  raised  a  step  above  the  latter,  and 
at  the  end  were  the  tokonoma  and  chigai-dana  where  the  picture 
for  the  day,  and  a  choice  selection  from  the  art  treasures  of  the 
daimyo,  were  exposed.  On  one  side  of  the  upper  room  where  the 
lord  sat  on  state  occasions  were  two  doors  of  the  most  gorgeous 
workmanship,  through  which  he  came  from  his  anteroom.  Around 
these  two  rooms  ran  the  'iri-kawa,'  or  corridor,  from  six  to  nine  feet 
wide,  forming  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  state  apartments,  though  of 
less  honour  than  the  jo-dan. 

"The  royal  palaces  are  externally  simple  and  monastic,  but  with- 
in the  decoration  is  often  splendid  beyond  description;  gold,  black 
lacquer,  carved  wood,  coved  and  cofifered  ceilings,  and  splendid  wall 
paintings  making  up  a  whole  of  extraordinary  richness;  biit  in  the 
palace  of  the  daimyo  much  greater  simplicity  was  the  rule,  and  the 
wood  was  usually  left  with  a  natural  satiny  surface,  while  the  ceil- 
ings were  of  plain  boards  delicately  veined  and  coloured,  the  whole 
effect  being  one  of  great  simplicity,  reserve  and  refinement. 

"I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  yashiki,  for 
with  allowances  for  the  difference  in  station  of  the  respective  owners, 
it  is  practically  a  type  of  the  contemporary  domestic  architecture  of 
Japan.  The  system  of  construction  is  the  same  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  very  similar,  except  that  the  state  corridor  is 
often  absent  and  the  jo-dan  and  ge-dan  have  become  modest  apart- 
ments of  eight  or  ten  mats  in  size,  and  ser\^e  as  parlor,  bedroom, 
and  dining-room  as  the  case  may  demand." 
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THIS  same  contemporary  domestic  architecture  of  Japan  is  the 
phase  most  lovingly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Cram,  and  it  is  the 
phase  that  appeals  most  to  all  who  have  begun  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  of  the  direct  meeting  of 
requirements  in  everyday  life.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  analogy 
between  the  national  spirit  that  expressed  itself  in  these  simple  dwell- 
ings that  are  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  of  usefulness,  and  the 
national  spirit  that  is  groping  dimly  after  the  same  artistic  ideal. 
Western  architecture,  as  Mr.  Cram  says,  may  have  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  the  pure  national  style  of  Japan,  but  the  tendency  of 
the  age  seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  long-sought  Ameri- 
can national  style  will  yet  owe  its  life  to  the  inspiration  of  this  same 
pure,  distinctly  democratic  art  that  is  passing  in  the  East.  To  use 
once  more  a  direct  quotation: 

"In  the  ultimate  analysis  a  Japanese  house  is  seen  to  be  simply 
a  wide  floor  raised  on  posts  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  and 
matted  with  woven  straw;  covered  by  a  low,  tiled  roof  supported  on 
many  square  posts  and  then  divided  into  apartments  by  sliding 
screens  of  varying  sizes.  There  are  no  windows  as  we  know  them 
and  no  doors. 

"Around  the  outside  of  the  narrow  veranda  run  the  amado  or 
storm  screens  of  solid  wood,  closed  tightly  at  night  but  pushed  back 
into  pockets  during  the  day.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  yen-gawa 
is  the  sliding  wall  of  translucent  rice-paper  screens,  through  which 
the  light  comes  soft  and  mellow  to  the  living  rooms.  Between  the 
inner  posts  run  the  solid  fusuma  that  may  be  removed  altogether, 
throwing  the  whole  space  into  one  enormous  apartment,  should  this 
be  desired.  In  modern  times,  permanent  walls  of  plaster  have  taken 
the  place  of  some  of  the  sliding  screens,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
dividing  partitions  still  remain  temporary  and  removable.  Seldom 
more  than  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  these  fusuma  have  a  space  be- 
tween their  tops  and  the  ceiling  and  this  is  filled  with  openwork 
panels  or  'ramma,'  often  marvelously  elaborate  in  design,  their  deli- 
cate patterns  coming  black  against  the  pearly  light  that  glows  through 
the  white  shoji.  In  plan  a  private  house  is  irregular  and  rambling 
to  the  last  degree.  The  corridors  reach  off  into  long  perspective, 
the  rooms  open  out  one  after  another,  full  of  varying  light  and  subtle 
colour;  here  and  there  little  gardens  appear  in  the  most  unexpected 
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places,  giving  wonderful  glimpses  of  pale  bamboo  groves  and 
dwarfed  trees  and  brilliant  flowers,  with  silver  sand  underneath 
and  tiny  water  courses  paved  with  round  pebbles.  Great  stone 
lanterns  and  bronze  storks  and  dark  pools  of  water  are  arranged 
with  the  most  curious  skill,  and  from  every  room  one  can  look  always 
either  out  to  the  great  surrounding  garden  with  its  thick  foliage 
and  wandering  brooks  and  curved  bridges,  or  into  the  little  en- 
closed courts,  dim  and  damp  and  full  of  misty  shadows. 

6i  TT^OR  the  courtesy  and  simplicity  of  Japanese  home  life,  the  do- 
1^  mestic  architecture  forms  a  faultless  setting.  It  is  absolutely 
frank  and  straightforward  in  construction,  perfectly  simple 
in  its  forms,  and  reserved  and  refined  in  its  decorations;  all  the 
ornament  is  rigidly  constructional,  while  the  furnishings  are  of  the 
simplest  quality  and  only  such  as  the  nature  of  the  life  demands. 
There  is  no  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  no  woodwork  or 
carving  not  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  construction,  no  striving 
for  picturesque  effect  through  fantastic  irregularity,  no  overloading 
of  unnecessary  decoration,  no  confusion  of  furnishings,  no  litter  of 
trivial  and  embarrassing  accessories.  The  spirit  of  ornamental  con- 
struction and  no  other  ornament  whatever  that  characterized  Greek 
architecture  finds  its  echo  in  Asia.  As  a  result  the  effect  is  more 
reserved,  refined,  gentlemanly,  almost  ascetic,  than  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. No  greater  contrast  to  our  own  fashion  could  be  imagined. 
With  us  the  prime  object  appears  to  be  the  complete  concealment  of 
all  construction  of  whatever  nature  by  an  overlay  of  independent 
ornament.  With  wainscot  and  marble  and  tiles,  plaster,  textiles, 
and  paper  hangings,  we  create  a  perfectly  fictitious  shell  that  masks 
all  construction  and  exists  quite  independently  of  it. 

"We  pile  up  our  immutable  little  cells  in  superimposed  courses, 
cut  narrow  openings  in  the  walls  and  fill  them  with  flapping  doors 
that  are  always  in  the  way.  We  perforate  the  outer  walls  with 
awkward  holes  and  fill  them  with  plate-glass  in  order  that  we  may 
gaze  on  a  narrow  back  garden  or  a  narrower  street  where  nothing 
that  is  worth  seeing  ever  occurs.  With  wainscot  and  drapery  and 
paper  hangings  we  strive  for  an  effect  of  protection  and  then  nullify 
it  by  our  plate-glass  windows  that  afford  only  a  garish  light. 
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tfT^  HE  extreme  reserve  that  marks  the  architectural  forms  is 
I       echoed  in  the  furnishings;  they  are  few  and  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  nothing  appearing  except  such  articles  as  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and,  inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  with  the  com- 
mon ideas  of  Japanese  society,  there  is  a  certain  austerity,  asceticism 
even,  about  the  native  character  that  reduces  this  list  of  necessities 
much  below  what  would  be  acceptable  to  Western  ideas.     A  number 
of  thin,  flat,  silk  cushions  to  kneel  on,  one  or  two  'tansu,'  or  chests 
of  drawers,  'andon,'  or  lamps,  with  rice-paper  screens,  small  lacquer- 
ed tables  a  foot  square  and  half  as  high  for  serving  food,  'hibachi' 
or  braziers,  several  folding  screens,  a  standing  mirror  of  burnished 
steel,  and  dishes  of  lacquer  and  porcelain  form  the  entire  list,  with 
the  exception  of  cooking  utensils,  and  the  beds  that  are  rolled  up 
and  put  away  in  closets  during  the  day.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  living  room,  even  of  the  best  class,  contains  nothing  in  the 
way  of  furniture  except  what  appears  in  the  tokonoma  and  chigai- 
dana.     Cushions  are  produced  when  the  room  is  in  use  by  day,  beds 
at  night,  small   tables  when   food  is  served,   and  a  brazier  if   the 
weather  is  cold, — this  last  apparently  as  a  formality,  for  it  has  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  temperature.     One  would  say  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  barren  and  cheerless,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  every 
detail    of   form   and   colour  being  so  exquisitely  studied   that  the 
empty  room  is  sufficient  in   itself.     There  is  something  about  the 
great  spacious  apartments,   airy  and  full  of  mellow  light,   that  is 
curiously  satisfying,  and  one  feels  the  absence  of  furniture  with  a 
sense  of  relief.     Relieved  of  the  rivalry  of  crowded  furnishings,  men 
and  women  take  on  a  quite  singular  quality  of  dignity  and  impor- 
tance.    It  is  impossible  after  a  time  not  to  feel  that  the  Japanese 
have  adopted  an  idea  of  the  function  of  a  room  and  the  method  of 
best  expressing  this,  far  in  advance  of  that  which  we  have  made  our 
own. 

"From  the  moment  one  steps  down  from  one's  'kuruma'  and, 
slipping  off  one's  shoes,  passes  into  soft  light  and  delicate  colour, 
amongst  the  simple  forms  and  wide  spaces  of  a  Japanese  house,  there 
is  nothing  to  break  the  spell  of  perfect  simplicity  and  perfect  ar- 
tistic feeling;  the  chaos  of  Western  houses  becomes  an  ugly  dream. 
"In  the  chigai-dana  and  tokonoma  are  concentrated  all  the  rich- 
ness and  decoration  in  the  apartment.     In  the  ancient  palaces  and 
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yashiki  they  were  of  incredible  magnificence,  gold  and  lacquer, 
carving  and  precious  woods  forming  a  combination  of  almost  un- 
exampled richness;  but  in  the  modern  house,  while  they  remain 
very  beautiful,  they  have  become  comparatively  simple  and  modest. 
In  every  case,  however,  they  show  to  perfection  the  wonderful  artis- 
tic feeling  of  the  race,  for  in  line  and  colour  and  form  the  combina- 
tion of  pictures,  flowers,  and  bric-a-brac  is  beyond  criticism.  One 
picture  only  is  exposed  in  each  room  and  this  is  changed  daily.  Is 
the  master  going  a-fishing?  Then  some  appropriate  kakimono  is 
hung  in  its  place.  Is  it  cherry  time  or  the  time  of  chrysanthemums 
or  peonies  or  any  of  the  wonderful  flowers  of  Japan?  Then  this 
feeling  is  echoed  in  the  kakimono  and  in  the  flowers  that  stand  in 
front.  The  whole  basis  of  artistic  combination  may  be  gained  in 
a  study  of  Japanese  tokonoma,  for  in  them  one  finds  preserved  all 
the  matchless  refinement  of  feeling,  all  the  result  of  centuries  of  ar- 
tistic life  that  raised  the  art  of  Japan  to  the  dizzy  height  from 
which  Europe  and  America  are  now  engaged  in  casting  it  ignomini- 
ously  down. 

''  1"  T  is  when  we  come  to  the  domestic  work  of  Japan,  however,  that 
I  we  find  more  in  the  way  of  salutary  teaching.  Of  course 
the  Japanese  private  house  in  plan  and  construction  is  utterly 
foreign  to  Western  conditions  and  requirements.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  amazing  hardiness  and  indifference  to  cold  which  charac- 
terize the  people,  it  would  hardly  do  even  for  Japan,  for  it  is  prob- 
ably a  development  from  Southern  types.  For  a  tropical  climate 
it  is  beyond  criticism,  but  in  the  cold  winters  of  northern  Japan  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  has  certain  qualities,  however,  that  we 
could  imitate  to  advantage.  One  of  these  is  the  perfect  simplicity 
of  each  room,  with  its  soft  mats,  its  beautiful  wood,  its  subtle  colour- 
ing, its  reserved  and  satisfying  decoration.  A  Japanese  room  is 
full  of  repose,  and  after  one  has  come  to  feel  these  qualities  fully, 
one  remembers  with  a  kind  of  horror  the  stuflfy  chaos  of  the  apart- 
ments in  a  modern  American  dwelling. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  one  learns  in  Japan  is  that  of  the 
beauty  of  natural  wood,  and  the  right  method  of  treating  it.  The 
universal  custom  of  the  West  has  been  to  look  on  wood  as  a  con- 
venient  medium   for  the  obtaining  of   ornamental   forms   through 
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carving  and  joinery,  the  quality  of  the  material  itself  being  seldom 
considered.  In  Japan  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  domestic  work 
a  Japanese  builder  shrinks  from  anything  that  would  draw  atten- 
tion from  the  beauty  of  his  varied  woods.  He  treats  them  as  we  do 
precious  marbles,  and  one  is  forced  to  confess  that  under  his  hand 
wood  is  found  to  be  quite  as  wonderful  a  material  as  our  expen- 
sive and  hardly  worked  marble.  In  Japan  one  comes  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  stains,  paint,  and  varnish,  so  far  as  interior  work 
is  concerned,  are  nothing  short  of  artistic  crimes. 

"To  the  Japanese,  wood,  like  anything  that  possesses  beauty,  is  al- 
most sacred,  and  he  handles  it  with  a  fineness  of  feeling  that  at  best 
we  only  reveal  when  we  are  dealing  with  precious  marbles.  From 
all  wood  that  may  be  seen  close  at  hand,  except  such  as  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  rare  and  precious  lacquer,  paint,  stain,  varnish,  any- 
thing that  may  obscure  the  beauty  of  texture  and  grain,  is  rigidly 
kept  away.  The  original  cost  of  the  material  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence;  if  it  has  a  subtle  tone  of  colour,  a  delicate  swirl  in 
the  veining,  a  peculiarly  soft  and  velvety  texture,  it  is  carefully 
treasured  and  used  in  the  place  of  honour.  The  same  respectful 
regard  is  shown  toward  plaster.  With  us  of  the  West,  plaster  is 
simply  a  cheap  means  of  obtaining  a  flat  surface  that  afterward  may 
be  covered  up  in  many  different  ways;  with  the  Japanese  plaster  is 
an  end  in  itself,  and  well  it  may  be!  We  ourselves  know  nothing 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  material.  In  Japan  it  has  the  solidity 
of  stone,  the  colour  of  smoke  and  the  mist  and  ethereal  vapours,  and 
the  texture  of  velvet." 

IN  contrast  to  all  this  beauty  comes  the  modern  reign  of  ugliness 
and  artificiality.     Yet  even   in   regretting  this  the  writer  sees 
hope  for  the  future  in  the  fact  that  the  common  people  hold 
to  the  vigor  and  purity  of  the  ancient  ideals.     He  says  of  this: 

"We  have  now  reached  the  present  day,  and  only  a  word  is  neces- 
sary as  to  the  architecture  under  the  new  regime  of  Westernism  and 
'progress.'  Domestic  work  is  still  almost  wholly  on  the  old  lines, 
so  far  as  the  middle  classes  are  concerned;  the  nobles  are  building 
palaces  from  European  designs  that  would  dishonour  a  trans-Miss- 
issippi city  or  a  German  suburb.  The  public  buildings  designed 
by  local  'foreign'  architects  are  even  worse,  and  the  least  offensive 
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examples  of  Western  styles  are  the  work  of  natives,  the  Nippon 
Ginko  and  the  Teikoku  Hotel  being  fairly  creditable  examples  of 
German  classic. 

"While  in  public  architecture,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  in  the 
industrial  arts,  and  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  better  class,  Japan  is  fast  losing  all  national  quality, 
the  houses  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  still  preserve  the  beauti- 
ful characteristics  of  the  old  art,  so  unique,  so  refined,  so  whollv 
ethnic  and  national. 

"The  nobles  are  making  themselves  uncomfortable  and  absurd 
in  preposterous  structures  designed  by  third-rate  English  and  Ger- 
man architects,  and  the  same  agency  is  responsible  for  the  shocking 
public  buildings,  vast  in  size,  fearful  and  humiliating  in  design. 

"Yet  there  are  wise  and  philosophical  men  in  Japan  who  fight 
strenuously  against  the  foolish  fashion  of  Westernism,  and  are  made 
to  suffer  for  it.  Then  there  are  architects  who  steadily  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  foreign  architecture  in  any  of  its  forms. 
Thanks  to  these  men  and  their  colleagues,  and  thanks  also  to  the 
strong  conservatism  of  the  middle  classes,  Japanese  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  still  a  vital  art,  strong  with  a  life  that  may  last  even 
through  the  present  inauspicious  days,  and  form  a  basis  for  more 
logical  work,  when  the  times  have  changed  and  national  self-con- 
fidence is  restored  again." 

SUMMING  up  Japanese  architecture  as   a  whole,  Mr.   Cram 
makes  one  observation  that,  like  the  description  of  the  Jap- 
anese home,  is  singularly  close  to  the  present  drift  of  the  best 
Western  thought.     He  says: 

"It  is  possible  for  us  to  learn  many  most  valuable  lessons  from  it. 
In  the  first  place  we  shall  see  how  delicately  buildings  of  all  kinds 
may  be  made  to  fit  themselves  to  their  surroundings.  In  this  re- 
spect the  architecture  of  Japan  acknowledges  no  superior.  Nothing 
could  be  more  subtle  and  sympathetic  than  the  relationship  between 
the  temples  and  pagodas,  the  castles,  cottages,  and  inns,  and  their 
natural  surroundings.  In  every  line  and  mass  the  harmony  is  com- 
plete. The  buildings  seem  almost  to  be  a  concentration  and  per- 
fection of  the  hills  and  trees  of  which  they  seem  to  be  a  part.  One 
feels  this  particularly  when  looking  on  any  structure  designed  on 
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Western  lines,  no  matter  how  excellent  it  may  be  according  to 
European  standards.  The  native  work  is  a  part  of  the  country,  the 
foreign  is  ugly,  ungrammatical,  ofifensive. 

"Another  quality  that  is  most  salient  is  the  exceeding  unity  and 
perfection  of  composition  either  of  single  temples  or  of  whole 
groups,  either  of  the  exterior  or  the  interior.  The  whole  thing  is 
built  up  with  the  utmost  subtlety  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  appre- 
ciation until  it  forms  a  consistent  and  united  whole.  The  refine- 
ments of  line  and  proportion  have  their  equal  only  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Europe.  The  mere  measuring  of 
some  one  of  the  older  buildings  reveals  a  subtlety  of  feeling  for 
proportion  that  is  amazing.  Such  measurements  show  at  once  that 
every  curve  and  every  line  has  been  developed  with  the  most  aston- 
ishing care." 

Again,  speaking  of  landscape  gardening  as  developed  by  the 
Buddhist  priests  of  Japan,  his  vivid  and  keenly  appreciative  descrip- 
tion strikes  the  same  note: 

"A  picture  always,  you  must  note:  line,  texture,  form  and  colour, 
all  are  duly  and  delicately  considered,  and  a  space  of  garden  is  com- 
posed with  all  the  laborious  study  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  screen 
or  kakimono.  How  perfectly  the  whole  thing  composes  at  Narita, 
the  curve  of  the  bridge,  the  sharp  angle  of  the  steps,  the  convolu- 
tions of  volcanic  rock,  the  clean  cleavages  of  the  slate  chased  with 
exquisite  ideography;  and  in  colour,  silver  gray  slate  stones  and 
lichened  granite,  green  bronze,  and  the  deeper  green  of  crypto- 
merian  leaves.  Or  again  in  the  shrines  of  Uyeno  consider  how  wise- 
ly the  garden  itself  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  forms,  grave  and  flat 
stones  and  a  few  bronze  lanterns.  Here  the  cherry  trees  are  supreme 
and  they  are  given  full  sway;  flowers  and  shrubs  are  banished  for 
they  are  unnecessary.  The  great  trees  do  their  full  work;  yet  this 
is  good  gardening,  and  quite  as  legitimate  as  would  be  the  case  were 
all  the  flowers  of  the  earth  brought  under  requisition.  A  Japanese 
gardener   can   work  with   anything — or   almost  nothing." 

Of  the  long  art  life  of  Japan,  considered  in  all  its  phases,  and 
all  are  graphically  treated, — Mr.  Cram  speaks  again  and  again. 
He  has  felt  the  grip  of  the  immemorial  East  and  realized  the 
crude,  self-confident  youth  of  the  West.  In  one  trenchant  para- 
graph he  makes  the  inevitable  comparison,  and  here  lies  the  whole 
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meaning  of  the  book:  "The  great  art  of  the  West  is  comprised  in 
two  brief  periods,  one  of  some  three  hundred  years  ending  with  the 
Christian  era,  one  of  a  similar  space  of  time  dating  from  the  crus- 
ades to  the  Reformation:  the  art  of  Japan  lasts  unbroken  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  a 
duration  of  twelve  hundred  years.  It  is  the  most  prolonged  art- 
record  in  the  world,  and  though  it  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, it  never  lapsed,  remaining  always  vigorous  and  true.  At 
different  times  it  expressed  itself  through  different  modes,  sculpture, 
architecture,  painting,  decoration  and  arts  and  crafts,  and  each  in 
turn  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  for  a  passion 
for  beauty  that  never  failed." 
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<<i^.  vf^;^|0,  we  have  no  work  for  you.  We're  only  taking  on 
fresh,  young  blood.  I'm  sorry,  but  you're  too  old," 
and  with  a  half  glance  toward  the  white  hair  of  the 
applicant,  the  speaker  swung  his  chair  back  to  the 
desk  from  which  he  had  turned  at  the  man's  entrance. 
"Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  I  can  find  a 
job?"  the  man  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"No,"  curtly,  "our  company  controls  everything  on  both  banks 
of  the  river.  Still,  there  are  a  few  cheap  concerns  on  the  other 
side  where  you  might  find  a  temporary  job.     What's  your  line?" 

"Nothin',  only  to  do  odd  jobs,  sir.  I've  been  on  the  sea  most 
o'  my  life,  an'  never  learned  any  trade  exceptin'  sailorin'.  But  I'm 
handy." 

"So  they  all  say.  Well,  you  can  try  over  there;  though,  frank- 
ly, I  do  not  think  you  stand  much  chance." 

"No,"  gravely,  "there  don't  seem  much  chance  anjrwhere.  I 
was  on  the  other  side  before  I  came  here,  an'  they  said  I  was  too 
old.  Everything  seems  to  hinge  on  one  company,  an'  they  want 
only  young  men  and  boys.  I  tried  to  tell  'em  I'm  not  quite  so  old 
as  my  hair  shows  for,  an'  that  I  was  ready  to  put  myself  up  against 
as  hard  work  as  the  strongest  man  they  hired  did;  but  no,  't  wa'n't 
no  use,  they  didn't  want  me.  I've  been  off  the  sea  sixty  days  now, 
an'  ain't  found  a  chance  yet.  I'd  like  to  stay  on  shore  the  balance 
o'  of  my  life,  though,"  a  little  wistfully,  "on  account  o'  my  grand- 
daughter. There  ain't  only  me  an'  she.  But  it  don't  seem  as  if 
I  can.     I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  water." 

"I  guess  you  will,"  abstractedly.     "That  seems  your  line." 

The  old  man  left  the  office  and  walked  slowly  down  to  the 
long  bridge  that  spanned  the  river.  He  had  come  across  on  the 
train  after  stopping  a  day  on  the  other  side,  for  his  ticket  had 
read  to  this  point  and  he  had  saved  the  bridge  coupon.  Now  he 
would  have  to  walk  back  over  the  bridge  and  on  to  his  seaport 
home,  tsventy  miles  across  the  country  to  the  coast.  He  had  only 
taken  just  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  ticket,  leaving  the  rest  of 
their  small  hoard  with  his  granddaughter,  for  he  had  confidently 
expected  to  find  a  job  in  one  of  these  busy  towns  and  be  able  to 
send  for  her  to  join  him.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  go  back 
and  remain  with  her  a  few  days,  and  then  seek  a  berth  on  some 
vessel. 
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But  as  he  approached  the  center  of  the  bridge,  he  suddenly 
paused.  There  was  a  bar  across  and  a  turn-gate,  and  he  under- 
stood what  that  meant.  Before  he  could  pass  he  would  have  to 
pay  toll,  and  he  did  not  have  a  cent.  Beyond  the  gate  and  lean- 
ing against  it  was  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  eagerly  on  a  gesticulating  crowd  in  an  open  field  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  Evidently  a  ball-game  was  in  progress  there,  and 
the  youthful  bridge  tender  was  very  much  excited  over  it,  for  often 
his  hands  rose  into  the  air  and  sometimes  his  hat,  and  once  his 
voice  echoed  an  enthusiastic  cheer  which  came  across  the  water. 

THE  old  man  hesitated,  and  then  went  to  one  of  the  bridge 
benches,  very  close  to  the  gate.  He  had  a  right  to  come 
this  far,  and  he  would  stay  until  night.  Perhaps  the  bridge 
would  not  have  a  tender  then,  and  he  could  pass;  if  it  did,  he 
would  try  to  slip  by.  He  had  never  tried  to  evade  any  obligation 
before,  but  he  must  cross  the  bridge  and  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Meanwhile  the  bridge  tender  was  becoming  more  and  more 
excited,  and  several  times  he  started  for\vard  as  though  half  in- 
clined to  forsake  his  post.  Suddenly  he  noticed  the  old  man  sit- 
ting by  the  gate. 

"Hello,"  he  called  eagerly,  "going  to  stay  here  long?" 

"Why,  yes,  quite  a  while,  I  think." 

"Then  you  look  out  for  my  place  a  few  minutes.  I'll  be  aw- 
fully obliged,"  and  without  waiting  for  consent  or  comment  the 
boy  sped  away  toward  the  farther  shore  and  the  yelling  crowd. 

"Wait!  Hold  a  minute!"  called  the  old  man  after  him;  but 
the  boy  did  not  hear.  His  head  was  down,  with  his  arms  press- 
ed closely  to  his  sides;  he  was  sprinting  and  oblivious  of  everything 
he  was  leaving  behind.  The  old  man  went  through  the  gate,  his 
face  anxious  and  perturbed. 

"Whatever's  to  be  done,  I  wonder,"  he  muttered  aloud.  "I 
don't  know  the  toll,  and — good  land!"  as  he  noticed  water  through 
a  narrow  open  space  in  the  bridge  and  extending  entirely  across 
from  side  to  side,  "if  it  ain't  a  draw.  How  d'  they  open  it?  I 
hope  no  boat'll  come  till  the  boy  gets  back.     He's  crazy." 

But  he  did  not  even  think  of  deserting  the  post.     That  would 
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not  have  been  the  man's  nature.  Keenly  the  eyes  under  the  shaggy 
brows  swept  about  in  search  of  the  means  of  opening  the  draw  in 
case  of  necessity;  then  a  bicycle  coursed  swiftly  across  the  bridge, 
and  he  turned  to  the  gate. 

"Good  morning.  A  new  man,  I  see,"  exclaimed  the  bicyclist  as 
he  passed  through,  and  the  old  man  felt  a  nickel  slipped  into  his 
hand.  That  settled  one  problem.  The  toll  was  five  cents.  Then 
his  gaze  went  back  in  search  of  the  key  to  the  bridge  opening. 

But  he  was  a  "handy  man,"  who  had  lived  on  shipboard  most 
of  his  life,  and  was  accustomed  to  windlasses  and  screws  and  vari- 
ous means  of  shifting  heavy  weights.  Soon  the  keen  eyes  discovered 
what  they  were  after,  and  none  too  soon,  for  almost  at  the  very 
moment  came  a  vigorous  "Ahoy,  draw!"  from  up  the  river.  A 
schooner  was  sweeping  straight  down  upon  him,  under  a  full  head 
of  canvas.  But  though  he  had  found  the  means,  his  hands  lacked 
the  dexterity  of  experience,  and  they  fumbled  with  hurried  un- 
familiartiy  until  there  came  a  second  hail,  this  time  sharp  and  im- 
patient.    Then  the  bridge  swung  open  and  the  boat  shot  through. 

"Thank  you,  keeper,"  came  a  relieved  voice  from  below.  "I 
was  afraid  you  didn't  see  me,  and  was  on  the  point  of  tacking  ofif 
to  avoid  smashing  things.     But  I  see  you  know  your  business." 

The  old  man's  face  grew  more  tranquil.  There  were  no  people 
in  sight  on  the  bridge  now,  and  no  boats  very  near.  He  opened  and 
shut  the  draw  several  times,  allowing  it  to  swing  a  few  yards  either 
way,  until  he  felt  that  he  had  it  under  control;  then  he  went  to  the 
tiny  building  which  was  the  bridge  tender's  home  and  office,  and 
found  a  broom.  With  this  he  went  vigorously  to  work  clearing 
away  the  litter  that  the  boy's  neglect  had  allowed  to  accumulate. 

TWO  hours  went  by,  and   in   that  time   four  boats  had   gone 
through  and  perhaps  fifty  people  passed  over  the  bridge; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  gate  and  draw  and  benches 
were  as  clean  and  neat  as  broom  and  brush  could  make  them. 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  boy,  but  the  old  man  had  scarcely 
given  him  a  thought.  He  was  at  work  now,  and  at  just  the  work 
that  was  peculiarly  congenial.  The  anxiety  for  the  time  being  was 
gone  from  his  eyes,  and  he  went  about  the  self-sought  duties  with 
cheery  little  snatches  of  sea  songs  breaking  occasionally  from  his 
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lips.  Only  once  did  he  pause  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  breezy 
refrain,  and  that  was  when  he  glanced  into  the  tiny  house  and 
realized  what  a  cozy  home  it  would  make  for  himself  and  his 
granddaughter. 

The  breeze  was  now  freshening,  and  there  were  several  boats 
coming  down  the  river  together  under  full  sail.  He  was  in  the 
very  act  of  turning  the  draw  when  a  carriage  dashed  upon  the 
bridge,  with  another  scarcely  twenty  yards  behind  it,  and  both  evi- 
dently in  a  great  hurry.  The  first  would  reach  him  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  first  boat,  with  ample  time  to  open  the  draw;  so 
he  waited,  though  he  could  hear  the  sharp  "Ahoys!"  of  the  boat- 
men. 

It  was  now  that  his  experience  of  winds  and  tides  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  A  swift  glance,  and  he  could  have  told  to  almost  a 
second  when  the  boats  would  reach  the  draw.  He  waited  until  the 
first  carriage  had  swept  across,  and  then,  with  a  warning  call  to 
the  other  coachman,  swung  the  draw  open  to  the  leading  boat  which 
was  less  than  twenty  yards  away.  After  they  had  passed  through 
he  shut  the  draw  for  the  second  carriage. 

The  coachman  was  red  and  angry. 

"Look  here,  you  bridge  man,"  he  cried,  "what'd  you  shut  us 
back  for?  We're  in  a  big  hurry,  an'  could  'a'  got  through  in  an- 
other minute,  an'  there  was  plenty  o'  time.  D'ye  know  who  I'm 
a  carryin'?" 

"James!  James!"  came  a  stern  voice  from  the  carriage,  "that  is 
enough.  The  man  did  just  right.  I  was  watching.  It  was  as  fine 
a  bit  of  calculation  as  I  ever  saw."  Then,  as  the  carriage  came 
opposite  the  old  man,  "Let  me — But  hello!  where  is  the  regular 
keeper?" 

"Why,  sir,  I — think  he's  gone  over  to  the  ball-game,  for  just 
a  few  minutes,"  hesitated  the  old  man. 

"And  left  vou  to  fill  his  place?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  are  an  experienced  bridge  keeper,  I  see." 

"N — no,  sir,  I  never  tried  the  work  before  this." 

"U'm!  Then  you  are  quick  to  pick  it  up.  The  young  man 
showed  you  about  it,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  he — he  was  in  quite  a  good  deal  of  a  hurry,  an'  just  asked 
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me  to  look  out  for  the  work.  But  I'm  handy  about  pickin'  up 
things.     I've  been  on  board  ship  most  o'  my  life,  sir." 

"Oh,  a  sailor.  That  accounts  for  your  quick  judging  of  the 
boat's  speed.  You're  a  friend,  or  perhaps  a  relative,  of  the  young 
man?" 

"No,  I'm  a  stranger  to  everybody  here.  I've  been  lookin'  for 
w^ork,  but  couldn't  find  any.  I  was  just — sittin'  down  here  a  while 
when  the  boy  spoke  to  me." 

"U'm,  a  stranger,  and  he  asked  you  to  look  out  for  his  job,  and 
did  not  wait  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  said  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  I  believe.  Can  you  tell  me  exactly  how  long  he  has  been 
gone?" 

The  old  man  hesitated — 

"Well,  ye  see,  sir,"  he  apologized,  "there  was  a  ball-game,  an' 
ye  know  how  boys  are  about  such  things.  Ye  mustn't  be  hard  on 
him.  I've  done  the  best  I  could,  an'  don't  think  anything's  gone 
amiss.  The  money's  in  on  the  table  there,  every  cent.  The  boy 
means  all  right,  I'm  sure." 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  long  he  has  been  gone?" 

"Two  hours,  mebbe,"  reluctantly. 

"You  could  not  find  a  job,  you  say.  How  would  you  like  this 
one  of  bridge  keeping?" 

THE  old  man  caught  his  breath,  and  a  look  came  to  his  face 
that  momentarily  transfigured  it.  The  man  in  the  carriage 
saw,  as  he  had  seen  everything,  even  to  the  work  of  the  broom 
and  brush  and  the  unusual  polish  of  the  foot  passenger's  gate.  But 
the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  I  can't  do  it.  I  don't 
want  to  get  the  job  away  from  the  boy." 

"He  has  lost  it  already.  If  you  do  not  take  the  place,  some 
one  else  will.  I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake  about  young  blood 
— what  do  you  say?" 

"Why — I — I — yes,  an'  thank  ye,"  huskily. 

"Very  well.  Here,"  writing  a  few  words  upon  a  slip  of  paper 
and  passing  it  out,  "give  this  to  the  boy  when  he  returns." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  boy  came,  breathless. 

"Everything  all  right?"  he  asked.     Then,  as  he  looked  around, 
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"Yes,  I  see  it  is.  I'm  awfully  obliged.  Why,  what's  up?"  for  the 
old  man  was  looking  at  him  with  perturbed  face. 

"A  man  stopped  here  in  a  carriage  an' — an'  let  me  have  this 
paper  for  ye." 

The  boy  took  the  slip  and  read  it,  his  face  changing. 

"It's  from  the  owner,"  he  gasped,  "and  says  I  must  come  to  his 
office.     Well,  my  jig's   up   here." 

I'm  sorry,"  the  old  man  said,  his  face  full  of  genuine  sympathy. 
"I  didn't  want  to  tell  anything,  but  he  made  me." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right;  if  he  asked  questions  of  course  you  had 
to  answer.     I  guess  the  trouble's  up  to  me." 

An  hour  later  the  boy  came  back,  walking  very  straight,  with 
square  shoulders  and  with  a  new  look  on  his  face. 

"I — I  hope  it  wa'n't  so  bad  as  ye  feared,"  said  the  old  man 
anxiously. 

"Bad?  Well,  it  couldn't  'a'  been  worse,  exceptin'  he's  given 
me  another  show." 
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AN  EAST  SIDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL-HOW  ART  HELPS 
TO  MAKE  GOOD  CITIZENS:  BY  KATHARINE 
M.  ROOF. 

HE  sociological  problem  with  which  America  is  con- 
fronted to-day  might  be  defined  as  an  oversupply  of 
raw  material.  Exactly  similar  conditions  do  not  exist 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  steerage 
emigrants  from  all  parts  of  Europe  has  been  arriv- 
ing in  the  country.  A  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  these  new 
residents  were  Irish.  At  present  there  is  a  preponderance  of  Jews 
and  Italians.  There  are  also — as  we  all  know — a  number  of  Ger- 
mans, Russians,  Hungarians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Finlanders, 
Syrians, — indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  nation  that  is  not  represented. 
The  problem  of  this  Tower  of  Babel  condition  is  more  evident 
in  New  York  city  than  in  any  other  one  spot  in  the  country.  Here 
the  congestion  and  variety  are  greatest.  The  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  resulting  situation  is  one  not  only  obvious  to  the  sociologist, 
political  economist,  settlement  and  church  worker,  but  must  be 
patent  to  every  observer  who  travels  in  the  street  cars,  walks  in 
Central  park  on  a  Sunday,  or  crosses  the  city  squares.  The  con- 
clusion of  all  thinkers  has  been  the  same  upon  one  point, — namely, 
that  the  work  of  assimilation  and  reorganization  must  be  carried 
on  through  the  children.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  with  the 
educationalists,  whether  working  through  schools,  churches  or  settle- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  successful  of  this  sort  of  enter- 
prise in  New  York  is  the  East  Side  Music  School  Settlement. 
Although  its  work,  according  to  literal  classification,  would  come 
under  the  head  of  specialized  education,  yet  its  influence  is  infinitely 
more  far  reaching  than  such  a  characterization  would  seem  to  imply. 
And  with  all  the  confused  ideas  and  ideals  that  exist  among  us 
with  regard  to  education,  certainly  one  thing  is  clear:  the  country 
that  can  afiford  it  owes  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  the  thing  it 
earnestly  and  definitely  reaches  out  for  with  the  willingness  to  work. 
It  must  come  to  the  mind  of  many  thinkers  on  the  subject,  that  general 
enforced  education  is  a  doubtful  good,  and  that  much  in  our  train- 
ing, through  schools  and  missions,  is  productive  of  evil  and  tends 
to  create  a  discontented  class  of  individuals,  unfit  either  for  what 
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they  came  from  or  what  they  crudely  aspire  toward.  But  the  thing 
that  people  will  work  for,  deny  themselves  to  obtain,  as  do  the 
majority  of  the  East  Side  Jews  for  the  education  of  their  children,  is 
a  thing  that  they  should  be  helped  to  attain.  When  young  children 
are  willing  to  work  hard  at  what  is  called  the  drudgery  of  music,  and 
can  even  have  an  enthusiasm  about  it,  then,  unquestionably,  those 
children  should  be  given  that  opportunity.  It  is  just  this  oppor- 
tunity that  the  Music  School  oilers. 

THE  history  of  the  work  is  interesting.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  the  idea  of  a  woman, — Miss  Emilie  Wagner  who  is  still 
head  of  the  violin  department  in  the  school.  Twelve  years 
ago  she  began  giving  violin  and  piano  lessons  in  a  room  in  Chatham 
Square  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  Her  experiment  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  College  and  University  Settlements, 
and  was,  for  the  time,  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  organi- 
zations, progressing  all  the  time  into  a  larger  and  more  important 
movement.  David  Mannes  became  interested  in  the  school  and  has 
for  several  years  taught  some  of  the  advanced  violin  pupils;  also 
Frank  Damrosch,  although  he  does  not  teach  in  the  school,  keeps 
a  sympathetic  eye  upon  its  progress.  The  founders, — Mrs.  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Beuren,  Mr.  Charles  Ditson,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  James  Loeb,  and  the  other  patrons  who  first 
contributed  to  the  endowment  of  the  school,  have  interested  their 
friends,  and  so  the  work  has  grown  into  a  little  conservatory  which 
now  occupies  two  houses,  once  substantial  old  New  York  homes,  in 
East  Third  Street.  In  the  present  management  there  are  four  resi- 
dent workers  who  attend  to  the  social  administrative  duties  and  over 
forty  teachers,  including  salaried,  volunteer  and  pupil-teachers,  who 
do  not  live  in  the  settlement.  Mr.  David  Mannes  is  director  of  the 
orchestra  class  and  of  the  pupil-teachers'  violin  class.  The  general 
violin  department  is  under  Miss  Emilie  Wagner,  and  the  piano 
department  under  Mrs.  James  Herreshoff.  The  volunteer  tcacliers 
are  examined  as  to  their  fitness  by  the  heads  of  their  departments 
before  they  are  accepted,  so  that  the  standard  is  maintained  on  an 
absolutely  professional  basis  whether  the  teacher's  services  are  sal- 
aried or  given. 

The   pupil-teachers,   who   constitute   an    important   part   of   the 
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scheme,  are  older  scholars  who  are  preparing  to  become  professional 
musicians  and  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of  instructing 
younger  pupils.  The  average  age  of  these  pupil-teachers  is  eighteen 
years;  they  are  not,  as  has  been  mistakenly  supposed  by  imaginative 
enthusiasts  unacquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  art  education,  pre- 
cocious infants  of  six  and  seven.  These  pupil-teachers  are  regularly 
paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  an  hour,  which  is  a  very  fair  price  com- 
pared with  the  average  salaries  paid  to  musicians  and  the  relative  cost 
of  living  in  that  part  of  the  city;  for  the  uptown  pupil-teacher,  with 
greater  expense  of  living,  often  does  not  receive  more  than  a  dollar 
an  hour.  The  pupils  pay  twenty  cents  a  half  hour  for  their  lessons 
which,  although  less  than  the  pupil-teacher  is  paid  for  the  instruction, 
is  yet,  relatively  again,  a  fair  price,  and  saves  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren the  discomfort  of  feeling  themselves  objects  of  charity.  The 
pupils,  however,  seem  to  realize,  appreciatively  rather  than  sensi- 
tively, that  they  are  receiving  more  than  an  equivalent  for  their 
money. 

The  pupil-teacher  system  has  other  advantages  beside  that  of 
giving  the  pupils  of  ability  and  industry  a  paying  occupation  and 
experience  in  teaching,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  pupil  to  whom 
technical  processes  are  still  recent  problems  is  better  equipped  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner  than  the  virtuoso  teacher 
who  has  left  first  processes,  both  mental  and  mechanical,  far  behind. 

INSTRUCTION  is  given  in  piano,  violin,  viola,  'cello,  singing, 
harmony  and  history  of  music.     There  is  also  a  senior  and  a 
junior  orchestra  class,  and  classes  in  sight-reading  for  the  older 
pupils.     This  vocal  work,  is  necessarily  undertaken  in  a  more  general 
and  simple  way  than  the  instrumental  music,  as  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
specialized  training  of  the  voice  at  an  early  age. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  not  only  consists  of  study  of  the 
instrument  with  which  the  child  expects  to  specialize,  but  usually 
of  one  or  two  others,  beside  lessons  in  theory  and  composition.  Thus 
the  child  specializing  as  a  violinist  will  probably  play  the  piano  and 
often  the  viola  and  'cello.  The  value  of  this  all-around  musical 
education  cannot  be  overestimated  even  as  a  means  of  musical  culture, 
and  if  the  child  should  develop  any  ability  for  composition,  the  im- 
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portance  of  an  early  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  and  effects  ob- 
tainable from  various  instruments  is  incalculable. 

Every  month  there  are  musicals  at  the  Settlement  at  which  well- 
known  artists  often  give  their  services.  The  children  also  play 
occasionally  for  entertainments  at  other  Settlements.  Some  of  the 
advanced  pupils  are  permitted  to  accept  engagements  to  play  in 
drawing-rooms  or  at  entertainments,  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  children  who  attend  the  school  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  from 
the  very  poorest  of  the  East-Side  families,  as  their  ability  to  pay  for 
their  lessons  testifies.  Many  of  the  older  children  are  in  the  High 
School  and  the  Normal  College.  A  number  of  scholarships  exist, 
however,  and  are  given  to  those  pupils  who  show  marked  talent  and 
are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  for  their  lessons.  The  whole  scheme  is 
such  that  pupils  without  obvious  talent  are  dropped  after  a  just 
period  of  probation,  as  the  school  has  a  waiting  list  of  seventy  in  the 
piano  department  alone.  Many  of  the  pupils  will  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  become  self-supporting.  They  seem  to  take  their  work 
seriously  and  to  believe  in  themselves,  and,  in  spite  of  the  out- 
spoken flattery  of  the  thoughtless  visitor,  to  remain  unself-conscious. 

The  attitude  of  the  children  toward  themselves  and  the  other 
pupils  is  both  interesting  and  amusing.  One  little  boy  asked  one 
day  concerning  another  pupil  if  he  was  "a  talent."  Their  critical 
attitude  does  not  only  include  the  other  pupils,  arguments  about 
the  "form"  of  some  well-known  artist  that  the  children  have  heard 
are  frequently  to  be  overheard  among  them.  In  arranging  for  the 
quartette  picture  reproduced  here,  the  small  first  violin  was  by  mistake 
put  into  the  seat  next  the  'cello,  which  he  took,  objecting,  "The  viola 
sits  here."  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  most  superficial  visit  to  the 
school  without  noticing  some  illustration  of  this  serious  professional 
attitude  in  the  children.  When  a  tiny  girl  at  a  reception  musicale 
forgets  the  cake  she  is  eating  in  listening  to  a  fellow  pupil's  interpre- 
tation of  a  sonata,  one  realizes  suddenly  the  quality  of  that  childish 
interest.  Almost  all  of  the  pupils  play  with  intelligence,  a  good 
feeling  for  rhythm,  and  for  the  idea  contained  in  the  music. 

The  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part,  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews, 
although  there  are  a  few  Germans  and  Americans.  The  Russian 
Jews,  especially,  seem  to  have  a  strong  predisposition  toward  music, 
and  no  musician  or  music  lover  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  what  the 
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school  is  accomplishing  with  them.  Every  art  sympathizer  must 
feel  that  the  individual  possessing  musical  talent  is  entitled  to  the 
opportunity  for  self-development, — which  is  all  that  any  art  educa- 
tion can  do  for  the  student, — and  more  than  this,  that  by  providing 
the  means  for  this  development  we  are  promoting  the  advancement 
of  musical  culture  in  this  country.  But  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a 
significance  in  the  work  of  the  Music  Settlement  larger  even  than  its 
artistic  importance,  and  that  is  its  sociological  aspect. 

THE  Jews  exist,  at  present,  in  our  city  in  such  numbers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  them  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
is  a  fact  recognized,  I  believe,  by  all  Settlement  workers,  that 
they  are  more  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment than  any  of  the  other  foreigners  living  and  constantly  coming  in 
such  appalling  numbers  to  our  country.  As  pupils,  the  Jewish  chil- 
dren are  ambitious;  the  parents  are  ambitious  for  their  children.  In 
many  cases  it  must  be  admitted  the  ambition  is  commercial  and  selfish. 
In  almost  as  many  it  is  artistic  and  intellectual,  with  an  aspiration 
toward  the  professions  and  the  arts.  The  art  impulse  in  itself  con- 
tains many  germs  for  the  advancement  of  the  individual,  for  the  love 
of  art  brings  with  it  a  desire  for  the  absorption  and  production  of 
beauty  rather  than  for  accumulation  and  personal  possession.  It 
brings  to  the  possessor  a  joy  in  the  immaterial;  a  joy  that  is  not  of 
things,  but  of  the  perception  of  beauty  in  the  world,  whether  of  sound, 
form  or  color.  This  must,  in  many  cases,  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  home  to  which  he  or  she  belongs. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  problem,  which  is  often  a  tragedy,  of  the 
intermediate  or  transition  stage, — the  individual  of  unequal  develop- 
ment, highly  educated  in  the  matter  of  art,  an  imperfectly  evolved 
product  of  the  tenements  in  other  respects.  Yet  it  seems  only  logical 
to  suppose  that  in  the  next  generation  the  inequalities  will  be  largely 
smoothed  out,  and  a  type  of  individual  be  evolved  which  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  community. 

The  marked  difference  discernable  between  the  shop-keeping 
American  Jew  and  the  continental  Jew  of  the  corresponding  class  is, 
unquestionably,  the  result  of  the  rapid  advancement  possible  through 
commerce  and  manual  labor  in  this  country,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
individual  possessed  of  an  ambition  that  is  not  uplifting  as  a  motive. 
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But  the  art  ambition — even  if  it  be  nothing  finer  than  the  desire  to 
excel  along  that  line, — can  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  uplifting  in  its 
efifect.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  work  of  the  Music  Settle- 
ment has  significance  not  only  as  an  art  movement,  but  as  one  tending 
toward  the  advancement  of  this  nation  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  country 
of  many  nations. 

While  the  school  is  purely  for  musical  education,  and  the  children 
go  only  in  the  afternoon  after  school  hours,  yet  a  bathroom  is  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  and  a  shower  bath  for  the  boys.  There  is  also  a 
yard  where  the  children  can  play  before  and  between  hours. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  and  the  resi- 
dent workers,  which,  while  always  kind  and  sympathetic,  is  delight- 
fully free  from  the  sentimentality  that  is  too  often  a  part  of  Settlement 
work.  The  children's  attention  is  centered  upon  their  work  and 
every  efifort  is  made  to  keep  them  from  feeling  themselves  objects  of 
interest  to  the  visitor. 
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NOTHER  fact  which  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  notice  is  the 
good  manners  of  the  children.  While  some  of  this  may  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  school,  Miss  Crawford,  the  resident 
worker  in  charge,  says  that  courtesy  is  an  Oriental  characteristic 
natural  to  the  Jewish  children.  Throughout  the  entire  school  one 
never  seems  to  meet  that  uncomfortable  aggressive  attitude  toward 
class  distinction  which  is  as  characteristic  of  many  of  our  recently 
acquired  citizens  as  of  the  uncultured  American.  As  this  resentful 
attitude  is  unpleasantly  noticeable  in  so  many  missions,  Girl's  Friend- 
lies  and  King's  Daughters  Associations,  where  the  members  are  kindly 
and  simply  met  by  the  workers,  it  seems  logical  to  attribute  the  differ- 
ence, to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  these  serious  little 
disciples  of  music  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  democracy  of  art 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  real  and  unqualified  democracy  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  demand  for  tuition  in  the  music  school  is  so  much  on  the 
increase  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  organization  to  be  able  to  enlarge 
its  scope. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  children  do  not,  of  course,  contribute 
materially  to  the  support  of  the  school,  and  the  present  endowment, 
although  sufficient  for  present  purposes,  will  not  admit  of  any 
greater  expenditure. 
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HEN  the  first  days  of  Spring  bring  the  stirring  of  the 
sap  and  the  fresh  earth-smells  that  renew  the  youth  of 
everything  that  breathes,  there  comes  one  desire  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  has  ever  felt  one 
touch  of  healthy,  normal  life, — the  desire  to  get  out 
and  dig  in  the  ground  and  to  plant  things  that  will 
grow.  The  feel  of  the  moist,  brown,  fragrant  earth  brings  a 
sense  of  primal  kinship,  and  helping  to  release  the  life  that  lies 
dormant  in  dry,  brown  seeds  and  withered-looking  roots  and  bulbs, 
seems  to  link  one  anew  to  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  There  is  no 
tonic  like  it,  and  no  course  of  mental  or  moral  education  that  produces 
such  quick  results.  A  feeling  for  beauty  as  dormant  as  the  seeds  and 
bulbs  will  quicken  into  life  with  the  green,  growing  things  that 
spring  from  them,  and  an  impulse  toward  right  living  follows  as 
inevitably  as  the  plants  stretch  up  their  tendrils  toward  the  sun. 

The  realization  of  this  stamps  every  effort  made  for  social  and 
industrial  improvement,  and  permeates  the  whole  of  the  modern 
thought  that  turns  so  persistently  back  to  the  fundamental  things  of 
life.  There  is  no  greater  artist  in  America  than  its  best  landscape 
gardener,  and  yet  the  feeling  that  impels  him  to  lay  out  a  magnificent 
chain  of  parks  that  will  be  to  future  generations  a  monument  of  this 
age  of  general  reform,  dififers  not  a  whit  from  that  with  which  a 
woman  or  child  whose  life  is  barren  of  beauty,  tends  the  humblest 
window-box  or  fire-escape  garden  that  is  struggling  to  live  in  a 
crowded  tenement. 

And  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  growing  love  of  every 
variety  of  gardening,  great  and  small.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  the 
garden  of  any  sort  was  considered  to  belong  solely  to  the  country. 
In  the  city  the  costly  conservatory  was  almost  the  only  expression 
possible  of  the  flower-lover's  delight  in  being  surrounded  with  grow- 
ing things.  For  people  of  moderate  means,  a  stand  of  house  plants 
or  a  few  flowers  on  porch  or  balcony  in  summer-time  was  all  that 
seemed  possible.  Now,  under  the  new  impulse  toward  beauty  given 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  municipal  art  leagues  and  associations  of 
one  sort  or  another  working  in  the  interests  of  civic  adornment,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  response  to  the  words  of  the  enthusiast  who  said : 
"Above  all,  grow  things!  Do  not  wait  for  acres,  or  even  one  acre. 
Have  you  a  window  with  a  bit  of  sunlight?    Then  every  delight 
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possible  to  an  enthusiastic  gardener  can  be  yours.  If  by  good  luck 
you  are  the  possessor  of  a  plot  of  real  ground  underneath  the  window, 
then  you  can  feel  yourself  thrice  blessed,  for  you  possess  everything 
necessary  to  become  a  landscape  gardener." 

FOR  most  dwellers  in  both  city  and  country,  the  window  and 
porch  boxes  are  sources  of  never-ending  pleasure  and  are  very 
little  trouble.  Not  only  are  they  a  delight  to  the  owner,  but  to 
the  whole  street,  which  is  transformed  when  the  fancy  for  window 
gardening  becomes  so  general  that  every  house  in  the  block,  or  in  a 
number  of  blocks,  has  its  windows,  balconies  and  entrances  so 
adorned.  It  takes  but  little  to  start  such  a  fashion  in  any  locality, 
for  the  example  of  one  house  usually  affects  the  whole  neighborhood 
with  a  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

For  instance,  in  Canterbury,  England,  the  entire  main  street  is 
made  beautiful  by  masses  of  flowers  at  the  windows  of  nearly  every 
house,  and  it  all  came  about  from  the  fact  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
houses  along  this  street  were  decorated  with  flowers  in  honor  of  a  visit 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  went  to  Canterbury  to  dedicate  some 
important  building.  The  effect  was  so  charming  that  it  occurred  to 
several  people  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  and  would  cost  very 
little  money  or  trouble  to  make  the  decorations  permanent.  The 
custom  has  gained  ground  rapidly  in  England  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries generally,  and  in  America  it  is  getting  a  good  healthy  start  in 
a  number  of  cities.  Brooklyn  set  an  excellent  example  by  responding 
to  the  movement  for  the  adornment  of  whole  blocks,  inaugurated  by 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  and  Walnut  Street  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  made  attractive  for  a  good  portion  of  its  length 
through  the  concerted  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  City  Parks 
Association. 

In  the  industrial  villages,  such  as  the  N.  C.  R.  domain  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  Hopedale,  Vermont,  landscape  gardening  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  far-famed  beauty  of  the  model  factory  surroundings. 
The  employees  are  encouraged  by  prizes,  lectures,  exhibitions  and 
other  means  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  most  beautiful  gardens 
around  their  cottages,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  display  of  vines 
and  window-boxes,  and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  being  felt 
throughout  the  whole  country  around  them. 
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When  once  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  skilful  massing  of  shrubbery 
and  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  walls  of  a  house  breaks  the  harsh  angle 
and  forms  a  gracious  curve  of  greenery  that  seems  to  link  the  building 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  that  the  bare  skeleton  of  a 
porch  or  veranda  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  when  it  is  draped  with 
vines,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  before  surrounding  houses 
show  the  same  adornment.  A  backyard,  with  its  clothes  lines,  garbage 
cans,  woodpile,  etc.,  is  hardly  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  but  it  may 
be  endured  in  all  its  naked  ugliness  as  a  necessary  evil  until  someone 
thinks  to  conceal  it  from  the  street  or  road  with  a  well-placed  wall  of 
shrubbery  that  forms  at  once  a  fence,  a  screen  and  a  beautiful  feature 
of  the  landscape. 

AND  the  expense  is  so  slight.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  shown 
here,  a  bare  fence  and  rough  board  seat  were  transformed  by  a 
clever  kindergarten  teacher  into  a  veritable  bower  of  morn- 
ing-glories, sunflowers  and  castor  beans,  where  lessons  could  be 
learned  and  recited  all  summer  long  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  delight  to 
both  teacher  and  children,  and  the  cost  was  less  than  one  dollar. 
Another  illustration  shows  a  vestibule  made  charming  by  rustic  porch 
boxes  above,  filled  with  bright  petunias,  and  woodbine-covered  walls 
at  the  side, — the  whole  the  work  of  one  child  who  was  taught  to  take 
an  interest  in  gardening. 

Children  are  natural  gardeners.  There  never  was  a  child  born 
that  did  not  love  to  grub  in  the  dirt,  and  when  the  grubbing  instinct 
can  be  turned  to  good  account  so  that  the  child  can  really  feel  that 
he  is  producing  something  by  his  play,  the  whole  inherent  spirit  of 
craftsmanship  comes  to  the  front.  President  Patterson,  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  found  that  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  his  factory  was  considered  an  undesirable 
locality  for  building  solely  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  a  few 
"bad  boys"  that  harried  the  place.  It  was  a  problem,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  it  clearly  depended  on  the  right  disposal  of  those  boys  so  that 
they  would  do  no  more  mischief.  The  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
Mr.  Patterson  may  be  seen  any  day  by  visiting  the  "Boys'  Garden," 
which  now  numbers  seventy-two  individual  plots  under  excellent 
cultivation  by  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  The  ground,  with  the 
first  plowing  done,  is  allotted  to  them,  and  seeds  and  gardening  tools 
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are  distributed.  An  instructor  is  provided,  and  the  rest  is  left  to  the 
boys,  who  are  encouraged  to  work  by  being  allowed  to  dispose  of  the 
produce  of  their  plots  for  their  own  benefit,  and  by  the  distribution 
of  cash  and  other  prizes  at  the  annual  exhibition.  That  neighbor- 
hood is  now  untroubled  by  mischievous  pranks.  The  boys  are  too 
busy. 

For  most  gardening  on  a  small  scale,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  the  hardy,  old-fashioned  flowers  and  shrubs.  A  good  rule  is 
to  plan  for  more  shrubs  and  vines  than  flowers,  using  the  greenery 
for  a  framework  and  the  flowers  for  color  accent.  Hardy  perennials 
that  sow  themselves  year  after  year  take  very  little  care,  and  a  good 
growth  of  shrubs  and  vines  once  established  will  practically  look 
after  itself.  A  charming  porch  decoration  is  to  have  boxes  made 
that  will  just  fit  the  copings,  and  from  these  to  extend  a  coarse  wire 
netting  to  the  eaves.  A  line  of  quick-growing  vines,  such  as  clematis, 
morning  glories  or  nasturtiums,  will  soon  form  a  drapery  that  com- 
pletely screens  the  porch  from  outside  view,  and  the  rest  of  the  box 
can  be  filled  with  other  flowers.  It  is  always  best  to  use  as  few 
varieties  as  possible,  as  a  mass  of  one  kind  of  flower,  or  of  varying 
shades  of  one  color,  is  always  more  satisfactory  than  when  several 
kinds  are  crowded  together. 

Unless  delicate  or  foreign  plants  are  chosen,  a  window  or  porch 
box,  if  well  drained  and  sufficiently  watered,  will  give  very  little 
trouble.  The  care  it  requires  is  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  tax,  and  even 
if  it  were  doubled,  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  its  possession,  and  the 
beauty  it  adds  to  all  one's  surroundings,  would  more  than  repay  the 
outlay  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  add  it  to  the  home. 
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HOMES:    BY  ALICE  DINSMORE 

HE  visitor  to  the  North  of  England  who  begins  his 
wanderings  in  the  Lake  district  with  the  drive  from 
Ambleside  through  the  Langdales  to  Grassmere,  has 
a  succession  of  mild  surprises.  Along  the  winding 
roads,  the  ancient-looking  stone  bridges,  the  quiet 
meadows,  the  mirror-like  tarns  and  the  noisy  water- 
falls, are  the  gentler  features,  to  which  the  mountains,  bracken  and 
heather  clad  at  the  foot,  jagged  and  portentous  at  the  summits,  add 
the  elements  of  grandeur. 

At  the  hightest  point,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Langdales,  there 
comes  a  profound  impression  of  solitude  that  is  deepened  as  one 
descends  to  the  gloomy  Dungeon  Ghyll.  The  spell  of  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  region  is  still  upon  the  traveler  when  he  finds  himself 
beside  a  tiny,  one-roomed  dwelling  from  which  a  littl  girl  appears. 
She  offers  for  sale  bags  and  scarfs  made  of  linen  of  the  natural 
color,  adorned  with  embroidery  and  lace.  Very  beautiful  they 
look  in  this  far  away  spot,  and  beautiful  they  really  are.  The  linen 
of  which  they  are  made  was  spun  in  this  bit  of  a  cottage.  For  all 
about  in  this  Langdale  region  the  spinning  wheel  is  again  "murmur- 
ing" as  in  the  days  which  were  already  passing  when  Wordsworth 
wrote  his  "Song  for  the  Spinning  Wheel." 

It  was  in  1883  that  Miss  Marion  Twelves  of  Elterswater,  with 
the  financial  support  of  Mr.  Arthur  Fleming  of  the  "Crag,"  Lough- 
rigg,  undertook  to  revive  this  industry.  She  had  been  impressed 
by  Ruskin's  theories  in  regard  to  the  moral  value  of  an  industry  that 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  home  and  participated  in  by  every  member 
of  the  family.  The  "Master,"  as  Ruskin  is  called  by  those  who 
follow  most  closely  his  teaching,  deeply  deplored  the  cessation  of 
the  wheel  in  the  dale  cottages. 

Search  was  made  for  a  wheel.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  find 
one  in  New  England,  but  not  so  in  all  Westmoreland.  However, 
the  search  extended  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there  a  wheel  was  dis- 
covered and  a  skillful  carpenter  made  fifteen  copies. 

Then  Miss  Twelves  opened  a  school  for  would-be  spinsters  near 
her  home  in  Elterswater.  Needy  women  and  girls  came  to  learn, 
the  wheels  were  distributed  among  them,  and  they  began  to  work 

with  flax  brought  from  Belfast. 
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IN  three  months  enough  thread  had  been  spun  to  make  a  good- 
sized  web.  And  then  another  search  was  begun — this  time  for 
a  loo7n.  Half  a  century  had  gone  since  a  hand  loom  had  been  in 
use  in  the  region.  Among  the  cobwebs  of  a  cellar  in  Kendall,  the 
detached  pieces  of  an  old  worm-eaten  one  were  found  and  taken 
to  Elterswater. 

The  story  of  its  rehabilitation  reads  more  like  legend  than  history. 
When  the  village  carpenter,  aided  by  the  advice  of  Miss  Twelves 
and  the  parish  priest,  had  painfully  succeeded  in  patching  together 
the  fragments  so  that  every  part  seemed  to  be  in  its  place,  the  loom 
could  not  be  worked — something  was  wrong.  They  were  in  des- 
pair. Suddenly  Miss  Twelves  bethought  herself  of  a  photograph 
of  Giotto's  reliefs  illustrating  the  art  of  weaving,  on  the  Campanile 
in  Florence.  They  studied  that  photograph — and  the  mystery  was 
solved.  The  shuttle  would  fly,  and  Giotto,  six  hundred  years  in  his 
grave,  had  set  to  going  a  loom  in  the  Highlands  of  Briton  1 

The  necessary  warping  frame  was  built;  a  bobbin  winder  was 
made;  an  old  man  who  had  once  woven  was  engaged,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  the  first  piece  of  linen  was  finished. 

After  the  industry  had  been  going  on  eighteen  months,  a  visitor 
wrote  this  about  it: 

"In  this  cottage — St.  Martin's — are  stored  the  bales  of  flax  from 
Belfast  which  Miss  Twelves  divides  into  hanks  and  weighs  out  to 
the  women  who  fetch  it  home  to  spin.  Here,  too,  is  the  store  of 
spun  flax  returned  by  the  women,  and  the  warping  room,  where  the 
threads  on  the  bobbins  are  prepared  by  Miss  Twelves  herself  for 
their  place  in  the  weaver's  loom. 

"And,  above  all,  hard  by  the  house  is  the  weaver's  shed,  and,  what 
is  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see  for  the  sake  of  the  very  old 
man,  the  weaver,  who  must  have  been  at  weaving  when  George  III 
was  King,  and  who  has  brought  with  him  the  dearest  look  of  kind- 
liness, purity,  and  industry,  which  makes  his  withered  face  beauti- 
ful." 

Within  the  next  five  years  Miss  Twelves  added  instruction  in 
embroidery  and  Greek  lace  to  her  curriculum,  and  they  greatly  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  fabrics. 

The  spinners  can  earn  on  an  average,  between  one  and  two  dollars 
a  week.     Not  much,  we  say,  but  their  five  or  six  shillings  go  further 
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than  the  same  amount  here,  and  make  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  family  income,  necessarily  so  meagre  in  this  mountain  region 
where  the  soil  yields  little  except  pasturage  for  sheep. 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  prove  that  Ruskin  and  Wordsworth 
were  right  about  the  moral  influences  of  spinning — the  atmosphere 
of  contentment  has  either  come  for  the  first  time,  or  returned  to  those 
cottages  with  the  wheel.  Old  rheumatic  fingers  that  were  almost 
useless  can  manage  the  distafif.  Only  those  who  have  known  the 
weariness  of  enforced  idleness  can  realize  the  joy  that  has  come  to 
these  women  in  the  relief  from  the  tedium  which  made  the  aching 
joints  doubly  painful. 

SOME  women  were  able  to  leave  the  dangerous  and  unsuitable 
employment  of  a  powder  factory.  They  can  not  earn  as  much 
spinning  as  they  did  in  the  factory,  but  they  can  look  after  their 
children;  they  can  stop  the  wheel  to  cook  the  family  meal  and 
quickly  resume  it.  Their  husbands  are  better  fed,  and  the  family 
so  much  more  economically  and  comfortably  managed  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  better  ofif  than  before. 

And  the  intellectual  life  has  also  been  quickened,  for  Miss 
Twelve  organized  spinster  tea  parties,  where,  now  and  then,  the 
women  who  can  come,  meet,  and  in  addition  to  the  friendly  gossip 
of  the  hour,  they  have  the  poets,  or  the  "Master"  of  them  all  read 
to  them,  so  that  they  go  back  with  fresh  thoughts  to  set  to  the  rhythm 
of  their  wheels. 

When  Miss  Twelves  had  seen  the  industry  well  started  in  West- 
moreland, she  essayed  to  do  the  same  service  for  Cumberland.  So 
she  took  with  her  a  spinner  from  Langdale  and  set  up  a  loom 
in  connection  with  the  Industrial  Arts  School  at  Keswick. 

Last  summer  I  saw  her  in  her  own  quaint  vine-covered  cottage 
near  Crossthwaite  church,  where  she  is  now  carrying  on  the  in- 
dustry independently.  Over  the  door  are  the  words,  "The  Ruskin 
Linen  Industry."  Over  the  mantel  in  the  low  room  one  enters 
first,  is  the  "Master's"  motto,  "To-day."  Here  she  now  has  a  pay- 
ing business.  The  mighty  and  noble  have  learned  that  her  linen 
is  every  thread  flax  and  untouched  by  acid  dye  or  bleach;  that  it 
lasts  and  grows  always  more  silky  and  beautiful.  Her  orders  come 
from  all  over  the  Kingdom  and  beyond,  from  the  royal  family  and 
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the  rich  plebian  alike.  An  outgrown  frock  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
little  granddaughter  Dorothy  was  there,  sent  as  a  sample  for  another 
web  large  enough  for  Dorothy  the  grown  young  lady. 

The  really  sacred  product  of  the  loom  and  Miss  Twelves'  spin- 
ners, I  saw  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Coniston.  It  is  a  pall,  spun, 
woven  and  embroidered  by  the  loving  hands  under  Miss  Twelves' 
directions,  which  was  laid  over  the  cofBn  of  Ruskin.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful:  In  the  center  "To-day"  is  wrought  in  wild- 
rose  pink,  while  embroidered  at  intervals  all  over  the  covering  are 
his  best-loved  flower — the  wild  rose — the  fallen  petals,  the  buds, 
the  full  blown  blossoms  scattered  over  it,  and  the  lining  is  the  same 
shade  of  pink  silk.  For  Ruskin,  who  loved  color,  who  had  his 
mother's  casket  covered  with  a  light  fabric,  nothing  could  have  been 
so  fitting  as  this. 

In  those  last  years  of  Ruskin's,  while  the  sands  of  life  were  run- 
ning low,  how  comforting  must  have  been  the  thought  that  his  seeds 
of  truth  had  so  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  his  friends  that  they 
were  bearing  such  fruit  as  this  work  of  Miss  Twelves! 

OTHER  fruit  of  his  teaching  at  Keswick  is  that  begun  by  his 
one-time  student  at  Oxford  and  constant  friend,  Canon 
Rawnsley.  There  in  the  parish  house  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Kentigern,  he  and  Mrs.  Rawnsley  in  1883  opened  evening 
classes  in  metal  work  for  men  and  boys.  Mrs.  Rawnsley  had  ac- 
quired skill  in  their  former  parish  at  Wray,  and  was  the  first  teacher. 
The  winter  evenings  are  long,  and  the  visitors  who  give  employ- 
ment to  many  men  in  summer  are  an  unknown  factor  there.  And 
the  mischief  which  Satan  finds  for  idle  hands  had  not  been  lack- 
ing in  that  hill-town.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawnsley  found  it  a  most 
suitable   place  to  verify  Ruskin's  wholesome   teaching: 

"For  the  continual  education  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  their 
future  happiness,  they  must  have  such  consistent  employment  as  shall 
develop  all  the  powers  of  the  fingers  and  the  limbs  and  the  brain ;  and 
that  development  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  hand-labor,  of  which  you 
have  these  four  great  divisions — hand-labor  on  the  earth,  hand-labor 
on  the  sea,  hand-labor  in  art,  hand-labor  in  war." 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  this  industry  is  vividly  interesting. 
To-day  the  institution  is  housed  in  a  most  picturesque  stone  building 
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near  the  Greta.  The  winding  stone  steps,  in  a  low  turret  leading  up 
to  the  gallery  and  the  entrance  to  the  show-rooms,  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vine.  This  gallery  is  such  an  one  as  the  spinsters  spun  in 
of  yore  along  the  Borrowdale  road,  at  Hawkshead,  and  indeed  gen- 
erally in  the  Lake  District.  Below  it  is  the  legend : — 
"The  loving  eye  and  skilful  hand 
Shall  work  with  joy  and  bless  the  land." 

The  show-room  is  the  place  of  chief  interest  in  summer  when  the 
work  almost  ceases  because  the  men  must  be  otherwise  busy.  This 
cheerful  room  when  I  saw  it,  was  fascinating  in  its  array  of  metal 
repousse  work  and  wood  carvings.  Here  were  trays  of  copper  with 
charming  designs  upon  them,  of  every  possible  size  and  shape,  jars 
and  jugs  and  vases,  silver  and  silver-lined  alms  dishes,  altar  crosses, 
ink-stands,  soup  tureens,  tea  table  appliances, — these  and  other  things 
in  brass,  all  hand-made  after  original  designs. 

The  carved  woodwork  is  scarcely  less  beautiful — chairs,  a  cradle, 
chests,  cupboards,  cabinets,  etc.  The  value  of  the  output  of  the  year 
is  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  advance  orders  are 
always  on  the  books. 

In  winter  evenings,  the  work-rooms  below  stairs  are  busy,  happy 
places,  with  men  hammering,  blow-piping,  and  working  at  the  anvil 
fashioning  beautiful  objects. 

Two  nights  a  week  the  rooms  are  quiet,  for  all  the  sixty  members 
of  the  school  are  drawing  and  designing. 

This  "Keswick  School  of  Industrial  Art,"  as  it  is  called,  is  on  a 
substantial  paying  basis — has  a  name  to  live  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
— but  this  tells  the  smallest  item  in  the  story.  These  men  and  boys 
who  had  lived  among  the  mountains,  where  ghyll  and  dale  and  tarn 
and  tree  lends  each  its  charm,  but  had  not  seen  the  beauty,  have  had 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  fair  forms  of  Nature.  They  had  known  no 
better  place  to  spend  their  evenings  than  the  public  house — drink  was 
here  (as  where  is  it  not?)  the  crying  evil.  Now  all  is  changed.  This 
is  the  most  effective  temperance  agency  in  the  place. 

The  director  of  the  school  never  hears  a  coarse  word,  he  sees 
refinement  everywhere,  and  more — he  sees  true  brotherliness.  If  a 
man  gets  some  new  shade  of  color,  or  degree  of  temper,  or  turn  of 
form  that  others  have  not  happened  upon,  he  is  ready  to  share  what 
he  has  gained. 
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The  wives  speak  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  the  comfort  and  peace 
now  in  their  homes — due  to  the  school. 

Canon  and  Mrs.  Rawnsley  are  so  ready  to  ascribe  all  this  work 
"to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  John  Ruskin,"  that  it  is  no  little  satisfaction 
to  another  to  say  that  both  the  Crossthwaite  parish  and  strangers  from 
afar,  find  in  it  strongest  evidence  of  the  wise  and  self-denying  devo- 
tion of  their  rector  and  his  wife  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  their  people. 

SOMEWHAT  more  than  five  years  after  Miss  Twelves  began 
her  school  in  the  North  country,  Miss  Clive  Bayley  opened  a 
school  of  weaving.  She  told  me  she  had  long  felt  that  the 
simplest  lessons  in  weaving  learned  by  every  child  who  attends  a 
Kindergarten  might  easily  have  a  sequence  in  practical  work  done 
by  children  of  a  larger  growth.  She  had  observed  that  many  girls 
who  lead  lives  first  of  wretchedness  and  then  of  immorality  have 
strongly  marked  artistic  temperaments.  They  have  neither  talent 
nor  means,  in  most  cases,  to  devote  themselves  to  study  in  an  art 
school.  For  such  she  would  make  an  outlet  through  handicraft.  So 
for  years  she  developed  her  ideas  at  Bushy,  near  London. 

Last  March  she  took  a  life  lease  of  a  quaint  cottage  at  Shottery, 
so  that  whereas  in  time  past  Anne  Hathaway's  house  was  the  sole 
object  of  attraction  in  the  quiet  village,  now  there  is  a  double  reason 
why  strangers  should  go  there.  Here  last  summer  I  had  a  delightful 
interview  with  Miss  Bayley.  The  interior  of  her  cottage  is  far  more 
old-fashioned  than  the  exterior — the  rooms  are  tiny  and  low.  The 
one  where  visitors  are  received  is  crowded  with  the  work  that  has 
been  done  at  the  old  school, — draperies,  friezes,  banners,  scarfs, 
carpets  and  rugs  are  hanging  and  spread  about,  the  colors  and  designs 
are  alike  beautiful  and  many  of  them  are  highly  artistic.  To  her 
initiative  is  indirectly  traceable  the  recent  revival  of  an  ancient  art  in 
Southern  England,  for  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  majestic 
Cathedral  are  now  installed  the  "Canterbury  weavers." 

Generations  had  lived  and  died  since  weaving  had  been  done 
in  old  Canterbury  when  Miss  C.  F.  Phillpotts  and  Miss  K. 
Holmes  conceived  the  plan  of  resuscitating  the  industry.  They 
were  interested  in  the  well-being  of  women  and  girls  in  the  town, 
and  so  they  sent  a  few  of  them  to  Miss  Bayley's  school,  tlicn  in 
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Blenheim  Street,  London,  to  learn  the  art  of  weaving.  When 
they  had  gained  sufficient  skill,  they  began  with  Swedish  looms 
in  a  room  in  the  High  Street,  Canterbury,  to  weave  woolen  for 
clothing.  Very  soon  the  good  quality  of  their  fabrics  won  pur- 
chasers for  their  goods  and  an  independent  industry  was  estab- 
lished, which  three  years  ago  moved  into  the  present  fitting 
quarters — the  very  house  once  occupied  by  Huguenot  weavers. 
Though  the  building  had  been  used  in  the  intervening  time  for  an 
inn,  the  present  occupants  found,  in  dark  corners  and  crannies,  bits  of 
silk  and  wool,  and  parts  of  looms  and  bobbins  that  dated  back  two 
hundred  years. 

THE  old  house  has  been  sufficiently  remodeled  within  to  make  a 
comfortable  and  even  spacious  weaving  room,  while  the  over- 
hanging roof  and  projecting  windows,  fringed  with  vines  and 
blossoms  both  on  the  street  and  on  the  Stour  sides,  make  the  exterior 
fascinating  beyond  words. 

About  thirty  girls  now  ply  the  shuttle  here,  producing  dress  goods 
in  linen,  cotton,  and  wool  which,  while  they  are  of  necessity  more 
expensive  than  machine-made  fabrics,  are  also  far  more  durable. 

What  is  true  of  both  the  institutions  at  Keswick,  and  of  Miss 
Bayley's  at  Shottery,  is  true  at  Canterbury;  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
factory  life  in  the  appearance  of  the  workers,  as  there  is  none  of  the 
factory  in  the  rooms  where  they  work. 

The  girls  look  well  and  contented  and  talk  with  gentleness  and 
intelligence.  In  their  healthful,  homelike  surroundings,  they  have 
conditions  calculated  to  stimulate  their  best  efforts. 

Beautiful  and  honest  handiwork  is  being  produced  at  all  these 
places,  and  this  can  not  fail  of  making  its  impression  upon  the 
thoughtful  workers.  And  better  far  than  this,  the  workers  them- 
selves are  given  not  only  a  fair  chance  to  live  a  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable life,  but  to  grow  in  mind  and  spirit. 
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A  WOODLAND  HILLSIDE--HALF  AN  HOUR'S 
RIDE  FROM  NEW  YORK:  BY  JAMES  B.  CAR- 
RINGTON. 

HE  hillside  I  know  is  within  half  an  hour's  ride  by 
steam  from  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  in  a  part 
of  Westchester  County  that  is  becoming  rapidly  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  suburbanite.  At  its  foot  runs 
the  public  highway,  while  its  upper  edge  leads  olf 
into  broad  stretches  of  green  pasture  lands.  Thus  far 
it  has  escaped,  by  sheer  force  of  rugged  and  general  inhospitality, 
any  attempts  at  cultivation.  The  trees  that  cover  it  afford  a  deep 
shade  for  its  abundant  and  lush  undergrowth  and  many  of  them  are 
worthy  the  respect  due  to  ripe  and  vigorous  old  age.  Their  young 
offspring  crowding  about  are  growing  in  a  most  unmannerly  way, 
all  trying  to  force  themselves  into  the  sunlight  above,  which  they 
need  for  their  well-being. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  is  the  time  when  the  hillside 
offers  the  most  allurement  to  the  curious.  Then  the  heavy  black 
earth  is  soggy  with  moisture  and  clings  to  your  shoes  as  you  pull 
them  up  for  another  step  ahead.  Walking  is  much  like  plugging 
through  a  newly  ploughed  field,  only  at  every  step  you  are  conscious 
that  you  may  be  crushing  out  the  life  of  some  delicate  forest 
growth. 

The  sound  of  running  water  comes  to  the  ears,  occasionally,  with 
almost  startling  distinctness,  again  with  a  muffled  cadence  that  sug- 
gests that  it  is  trying  to  steal  away  without  being  caught.  This  is 
a  steep  hillside  and  climbing  up  its  short  height  is  good,  vigorous 
work,  all  the  harder  because  of  the  soft  and  uncertain  footing. 

The  smell  of  the  damp  ground  gets  into  the  nostrils  with  a  pe- 
culiar pungency.  There  is  a  certain  rankness  about  it  that  is  at  first 
almost  offensive.  Down  near  the  road  the  queer  uncanny  skunk 
cabbages  have  poked  their  mottled  heads  and  coarse  leaves  above 
the  slimy  ooze,  sure  harbingers  of  the  new  season. 

Overhead  the  sky  is  covered  with  a  film  of  grey  clouds,  and  the 
air  has  a  penetrating  rawness  unpleasantly  accented  by  the  surround- 
ing dampness.  Young  leaves  unfolding  from  their  cramped  winter 
encasements  with  the  most  wonderful  flutings  and  crimpings,  show 
a  tenderness  and  variety  of  greens,  pinks  and  reds,  in  the  first  flush 
of  youth,  that  are  soon  lost  in  their  full  summer  luxuriance. 
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"everv  step  may  bring  a  new  surprise 

AND  APPEAL  TO   THE   EVE" 


A  WOODLAND   HILLSIDE 

Two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  ledge  of 
bold  rocks  that  overhang  in  irregular  layers  the  turf  below,  are  shin- 
ing bunches  of  the  little  white  saxifrage,  with  rosettes  of  bright 
green  leaves,  while  in  the  crevices  here  and  there  nod  at  the 
slightest  wind's  will,  the  coral  tinted  petals  and  delicate  spray-like 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  beautiful  columbine.  Coarser  in  fibre, 
hardier  and  more  assertive  in  their  native  vigor,  stand  many  of 
the  striped  Jack-in-the-pulpits,  supported  by  their  three  big  leaves. 
Spring  beauties  grow  in  profusion  everywhere.  A  watchful  eye 
may  catch  an  occasional  sight  of  the  tiny  purple  blossoms  and  hairy 
stems  of  the  hepatica,  and,  by  stirring  up  the  dirt  a  little,  discover 
its  queer  brown  three-lobed  leaves.  Along  the  edge  of  the  minia- 
ture brook  that  is  almost  completely  hidden  by  a  thick  bordering 
of  ferns,  may  be  always  found  the  spotted  dark  green  leaves  of  the 
dog-tooth  violet  and  the  drooping  yellow  heads  of  the  blossoms. 

There  are  some  things  on  this  hillside,  though,  that  have  always 
made  me  feel  that  I  have  wanted  it  to  remain  an  unknown  quantity. 
I  have  had  a  jealous  feeling  that  I  deserve,  by  right  of  discovery, 
to  keep  its  treasures  to  myself,  or  at  least  by  right  of  frequent  visit- 
ation and  appreciation.  I  am  fearful  of  the  average  visitor,  for 
a  tendency  to  pull  things  seems  innate  in  most  people,  and  pulling 
up  year  after  year  has  made  our  native  wild  flowers  almost  as  scarce 
as  the  proverbial  snakes  in  Ireland.  The  great  prize  of  my  first 
visit  to  this  hillside  was  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  bed  of  the 
not  very  common  blood-root.  It  grows  here  in  profusion,  and  I 
have  brought  many  of  the  blossoms  home  by  way  of  my  camera, 
in  a  variety  of  groupings.  Another  odd  little  plant  is  the  wild 
ginger,  with  its  big  leaves,  its  slender  stems,  and  tiny  little  flower 
growing  out  of  the  base  of  the  stalk. 

Every  bright  day  makes  me  think  of  what  new  surprise  may  be 
preparing  on  the  hillside,  and  at  each  visit  I  find  something  new. 
It  is  not  altogether  the  mere  hunter's  instinct,  however,  or  the  in- 
terest in  growing  things  for  themselves,  that  makes  this  particular 
hillside  fascinating.  The  flowers  and  the  foliage,  and  the  color 
are  but  pleasant  and  alluring  incidents  of  the  pleasure  to  be  found 
in  all  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  and  the  suggestion  of  a  certain 
primitiveness  in  the  unrestrained  growth  and  the  bare,  forbidding 
ledges  of  frost-broken  rocks. 
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CHILD'S  TABLE 

THE  construction  of  the  child's  table  shown  here  is  so  simple  as  to  be  elementary. 
The  top  is  fastened  with  the  regular  table  irons,  which  give  opportunity  for  any 
slight  swell  or  shrinkage  of  the  wood  without  checking  the  top.  The  stretcher 
is  tenoned  through  the  ends  and  is  securely  fastened  by  pegs.  This  little  table  is 
designed  to  be  used  with  the  small  settle  illustrated  on  another  page  of  this  number. 


MILL   BILL   OF   LUMBER   FOR   CHILD'S   TABLE 


Rough 

Pieces  No.  Lone  Wide 

Top I  37  in.  "^^^-i.  '"• 

Ends    2  22  in.  20      in. 

Braces    2  27  in.  3I4  in- 

Stretcher   i  32  in.  414  in. 

Pegs    2                 4  in.  2      in. 


Thick 


in. 
in. 
in. 


Wide 
24  in. 
pattern 

3  in. 

4  in. 
pattern 


Finish 


Thick 


% 


78 
78 
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CHILD'S  SETTLE 

THIS  little  piece  is  both  attractive  and  easily  made.  It  is  designed  to  be  used 
with  the  child's  table  given  in  this  number,  and  it  is  well  to  make  two  settles  as 
companion  pieces  to  one  table.  The  seat,  braces  and  center  back  slat  are  tenoned 
and  glued,  and  are  further  secured  in  place  by  the  top  slat  and  the  lower  brace.  The 
tenon  of  the  top  slat  extends  through  the  end  and  is  pinned  from  the  back,  while  the 
tenon  of  the  lower  brace  extends  through  and  is  keyed.  This  device  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  piece  as  well  as  to  the  firmness  of  its  construction. 


Pieces  No. 

Two  ends t 

Top  of  back I 

Seat   I 

Seat  braces   2 

Lower  brace i 

Pegs    2 

Center  back  slat. .  i 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE, 
BER  IV. 

IF  any  one  quality  is  predominant  in 
the  Craftsman  House  for  May,  it 
must  be  the  feeling  that  it  is  above 
all  things  a  home.  It  is  the  kind  of  a 
house  that  a  plain,  honest  man  would  like 
his  children  to  grow  up  in  and  remember 
all  their  lives  as  "home,"  for  children 
reared  in  such  surroundings  should  de- 
velop into  strong,  sincere  men  and  women 
as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  plants  thrive 
in  good  soil.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  by  psychologists  and 
by  students  of  social  science  that  environ- 
ment is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in 
establishing  right  standards  of  living  and 
in  the  development  of  character,  and  the 
putting  into  practice  of  this  theorj'  has  un- 
doubtedly had  much  to  do  with  the  wave 
of  reform  that  is  sweeping  so  much  of 
modern  thought  away  from  the  artificial 
and  back  to  the  simple  and  strong.  That 
the  home  surroundings  have  the  strongest 
possible  influence  over  character  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  first  articles  of  The 
Craftsman's  belief  and  every  house  de- 
signed in  our  workshops  is  a  fresh  declara- 
tion of  faith. 

The  house  shown  here  is  structurally 
almost  a  return  to  first  principles.  In- 
stead of  being  concealed,  the  construction 
is  frankly  revealed  in  all  its  salient  fea- 
tures, and  its  character  is  primitive  to 
crudeness.  With  its  sturdy  proportions 
and  its  few  and  simple  lines,  the  whole 
building  seems  to  belong  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  rises,  and  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  landscape  as  the  trees  that  shelter  it. 
The  foundation  of  split  field  rubble  is 
sunk  so  low  in  the  ground  that  the  floor 
of  the  porch  is  but  a  few  inches  above  the 
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grassy  slope  of  the  terrace,  giving  that 
sense  of  closeness  to  the  earth  that  is  one 
of  the  great  charms  in  all  primitive  dwell- 
ings, and  cutting  off  the  harsh  angle  of 
the  steps  with  a  charmingly  gracious  curve 
of  turf.  If  the  foundation  is  well  built 
there  is  no  fear  of  dampness,  especially  as 
the  house  as  shown  here  stands  on  a  slight 
rise  of  ground. 

Rough  cast  cement  is  the  material  used 
for  the  house  itself.  The  rugged  eflfect 
of  this  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  surface 
treatment,  as  gravel  is  used  to  give  a 
roughness  of  texture  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained  in  plaster.  If  the  house 
is  to  be  as  represented  here,  the  last  coat 
of  plaster  should  be  darkened  with  a  lit- 
tle lampblack  to  give  it  a  gray  tone,  and 
stippled  with  a  coarse,  stiflE  broom.  While 
the  plaster  is  wet,  gravel  varying  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  walnut  should  be  thrown 
against  it.  Some  of  the  gravel  will  fall 
off,  but  enough  will  remain  sticking  into 
the  plaster  to  give  the  walls  a  most  inter- 
esting surface.  In  this  house,  a  mossy- 
green  pigment  is  stippled  on  over  the  final 
coat  of  plaster  and  gravel.  When  so 
used  it  has  no  effect  of  a  solid  color,  but 
acts  rather  like  the  stain  on  wood  in  cast- 
ing a  tone  over  the  surface  through  which 
the  natural  color  may  be  seen.  All  the 
woodwork  is  of  cypress,  darkened  with  a 
brown  stain  through  which  the  natural 
character  of  the  wood  is  apparent  in  all 
its  variations  of  tint  and  grain,  and  the 
roof  is  of  thick,  rough  cypress  shingles 
treated  the  same  way.  The  kinship  of  this 
house  to  turf  and  trees  is  as  close  as  that 
of  an  Indian  teepee  or  a  Mexican  adobe 
hut,  and  j'et  it  satisfies  all   the   require- 
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ments  of  modern  life  for  comfort  and 
beauty.  The  charm  of  the  primitive  is 
everywhere  apparent,  but  it  is  the  primi- 
tive used  understandingly  and  with  a  cul- 
tivated judgment  fully  conscious  of  its 
value  and  its  honest,  simple  comeliness. 

Plain  to  severity,  this  house  owes  all  the 
beauty  it  possesses  to  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  built,  to  the  massive  simplicity 
of  its  construction  and  to  its  proportions. 
And  of  these  the  last  is  the  greatest,  for 
one  error  in  the  harmony  of  these  severely 
straight  lines  would  alter  the  character 
of  the  whole  building.  All  its  friendli- 
ness comes  from  the  low,  broad  effect  of 
the  walls, — a  feeling  enhanced  by  the  low 
pitch  of  the  wide-eaved  roof,  from  the 
suggestion  of  shelter  and  welcome  in  the 
porch  that  seems  a  link  between  house  and 
terrace,  and  in  the  proportion  and  group- 
ing of  the  windows.  With  the  exception 
of  one  casement  these  are  double-hung 
with  small,  square  panes  in  the  top  sash, 
and  they  are  proportioned  in  exact  har- 
mony with  the  lines  of  the  house, — low 
and  wide,  and  with  heavy,  sturdy  frames. 

The  porch  is  structurally  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  to  be  seen  in  an  exterior 
view  of  the  house.  The  wooden  pillars 
are  painted  pure  white,  and  are  very  thick 
and  massive  in  proportion  to  their  height. 
The  rafters  are  left  in  view  where  they 
support  the  roof,  and  a  heavy  beam  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  porch  serves  to  up- 
hold the  rafters.  Square,  massive  cross 
beams  extend  from  the  pillars  to  the  wall, 
where  the  ends  are  sunk  in  the  framing  of 
the  house.  The  large,  solid  wooden  posts 
at  the  corners  of  the  building  are  repeated 
across  the  front  to  correspond  with  each 
pillar,  and  the  lengthwise  beam  sunk  in 


the  wall  at  the  top  of  window  and  door 
casings  ties  the  whole  structure  together. 
The  floor  and  steps  are  of  cement  colored 
a  dark  brick-red  and  marked  off  in  blocks 
like  tiles,  and  the  copings  that  appear  at 
the  sides  of  the  steps  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Blocks  of  stone,  smoothed  ofif, 
may  be  used  for  both  floor  and  steps,  but 
the  effect  is  rather  cold  and  colorless  com- 
pared with  the  welcoming  warmth  of  the 
red  tiles  in  contrast  with  the  green-gray 
walls.  This  note  of  color  is  repeated  in 
the  red  brick  chimney. 

Freedom,  convenience  and  economy  of 
space  are  the  leading  ideas  worked  out  in 
the  floor  plans  of  the  interior  of  this 
house.  This  is  true  of  all  the  Craftsman 
houses,  but  the  present  plan  is  unusually 
successful  in  the  matter  of  utilizing  every 
inch  of  space  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
house  is  only  twenty-four  feet  wide,  with 
a  depth  of  forty-two  feet  exclusive  of  the 
eight-foot  porch,  yet  the  arrangement  of 
rooms,  the  absence  of  unnecessary  parti- 
tions and  the  directness  of  communication 
between  all  parts  of  either  floor,  make  the 
interior  seem  that  of  a  much  larger  house. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  small  entry 
that  is  really  but  a  recess  in  the  living 
room.  It  is  just  the  width  of  the  stair- 
case landing  and  three  lower  steps,  as 
shown  by  the  glimpse  of  it  given  in  the 
illustration,  and  the  wall  space  is  filled  by 
a  built-in  seat  that  comes  just  opposite 
the  entrance  door. 

This  arrangement  throws  a  little  par- 
tition between  the  entry  and  the  staircase, 
allowing  the  latter  to  open  directly  from 
the  living  room  instead  of  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  usual  hallway.  Not  only 
is  there  economy  in  space  in  this  plan,  but 
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the  living  room  gains  greatly  in  structural 
beauty  and  interest.  As  this  room  is  de- 
signed, the  staircase  is  the  principal  fea- 
ture in  the  construction,  and  is  very 
decorative  as  well  as  an  addition  to  the 
apparent  size  of  the  room.  The  small 
casement  window  in  the  wall  above  the 
landing  is  an  attractive  feature,  and  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  light  on  the  stair- 
way and  on  that  side  of  the  room  is  pro- 
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vidcd  for  both  day  and  night  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  grille  of  spindles  be- 
tween the  high  wainscot  and  the  ceiling 
beam  in  the  partition  that  partly  conceals 
the  stair.  In  the  daytime,  the  light  from 
the  casement  streams  through  this  grille 
into  the  room,  and  at  night  the  stairway 
is  lighted  by  the  row  of  lanterns  hung 
from  the  beam  just  over  the  recessed  seat 
below.  The  hot  air  registers  which  heat 
the  living  room  are  placed  under  this  seat 
and  are  masked  by  the  dull  copper  grat- 
ing that  forms  the  three  panels  in  front. 
Space  for  a  small  bookcase  is  left  in  the 
front  corner  of  the  room  between  the 
entry  and  one  of  the  double  front  win- 
dows, and  a  larger  one  is  provided  for  in 
the  opposite  corner.  The  wall  space  just 
opposite  the  stair  seat  is  large  enough  for 
a  piano. 

In  the  dining-room,  which  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  living  room  with  only 
a  suggested  division  marked  by  the  posts 
and  panels  where  the  partition  would  be 
ordinarily,  the  main  point  of  structural  in- 
terest is  the  double  cupboard  that  serves 
for  both  sideboard  and  china  closet.  This 
opens  from  both  dining-room  and  pantry, 
and  is  a  contrivance  that  saves  much  time 
and  many  steps  as  well  as  being  an  addi- 
tion to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  room. 
The  fireplace  is  in  a  deeply  recessed  ingle 
nook  that  is  like  a  small  room  in  itself, 
especially  when  closed  in  by  a  screen. 
This  nook  is  lighted  by  triple  windows, 
opposite  to  which  a  high-backed  oaken 
settle  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  fire- 
place. The  mantel  is  of  hard-burned  red 
brick  with  a  heavy  plank  shelf  and  a  tiled 
hearth. 

The  woodwork  throughout  the  lower 
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story  is  of  chestnut  stained  a  rich  dark 
brown,  and  the  floors  are  of  quartered  oak 
in  a  rather  darker  shade,  laid  with  wide 
boards.  The  lavish  use  of  woodwork  in 
the  living  room  makes  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  room.  The  broad,  plain  panels  show 
to  full  advantage  the  charm  of  chestnut, 
which,  when  properly  sandpapered,  lac- 
quered and  waxed,  takes  on  a  surface  like 
satin.  The  play  of  changing  tones  of 
brown  and  green  gives  a  never-ending  fas- 
cination to  the  wood  when  thus  treated, 
so  that  in  itself  it  becomes  the  most  beau- 
tiful decoration  in  the  room.  The  walls, 
aside  from  the  woodwork,  are  finished  in 
a  neutral  tint,  not  too  light  and  tending 
toward  a  green  tone.  The  frieze  and 
ceilings  throughout  the  lower  story  are 
left  in  the  natural  gray  sand-finished 
plaster,  giving  a  very  cool  and  restful 
color  scheme  to  the  rooms. 

The  idea  of  showing  the  real  structure 
of  the  building  is  carried  out  in  the  inte- 
rior as  well  as  outside.  The  posts  and 
beams  in  the  large  irregular  room  which 
takes  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  lower 
story  are  of  course  there  for  decorative 
effect,  but  the  effect  is  decorative  because 
it  is  the  real  structure.  Although  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  the  woodwork  takes  from 
it  any  suggestion  of  crudeness.  It  is  abso- 
lutely primitive  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
frank  appearance  of  usefulness.  The 
furniture  of  such  a  room  should  show  the 
same  characteristics  of  strength,  sturdiness 
and  straightforward  usefulness.  The 
room  is  complete  in  itself  before  a  single 
article  of  furniture  is  put  into  it,  and  any 
superfluous  furnishing  or  ornamentation 
seems  like  an  intrusion  upon  a  well- 
ordered  whole.    Only  such  articles  as  are 
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absolutely  necessary  for  daily  use  should 
have  place  in  the  living  or  dining-room, 
and  these  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
room  itself  if  they  are  to  become  a  part  of 
it  instead  of  mere  accessories.  In  the  room 
just  described  the  natural  furniture  would 
be  plain  and  solid,  preferably  of  fumed 
oak  with  pillows  and  cushions  of  either 
leather  or  canvas  in  rather  light  green; 
the  rugs  mainly  green  in  tone  with  some 
touches  of  tan  and  pomegranate  red. 
The  electric  fixtures  as  shown  are  of  ham- 
mered copper  with  globes  of  straw-col- 
ored opalescent  glass,  hung  with  wrought- 
iron  chains.  Warmth  and  atmosphere 
will   be   given   to  a  room   in   these  cool, 
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shady  colors  if  the  windows  are  curtained 
with  corn-colored  silk  or  cotton  crepe, — 
any  material  thin  enough  to  flood  the 
room  with  yellowish  light. 

The  arrangement  of  the  second  floor 
is  as  convenient  and  economical  as  that 
of  the  first.  A  glance  at  the  floor  plan 
will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
chambers  and  the  bathroom  with  respect 
to  the  upper  hall,  and  also  the  ample 
closet  room  provided  everywhere.  The 
bathroom  is  directly  above  the  kitchen, 
making  possible  an  appreciable  amount  of 
economy  in  the  plumbing  connections. 
Also,  the  rear  bedroom  has  the  luxury  of 
a  fireplace,  which  comes  above  that  in  the 
ingle  nook.  If  the  upper  fireplace  be 
done  in  dull  brick-red  tiles,  mat  finish, 
as  planned  here,  an  effective  color  treat- 
ment for  the  room  would  be  a  scheme  in 
pomegranate  reds  and  yellows.  The 
woodwork  throughout  the  upper  story  is 


of  poplar,  stained  to  a  dull  green,  and  the 
floors  are  of  hard  comb-grained  pine,  done 
in  brown. 

The  center  bedroom  would  be  attract- 
ive with  corn  yellow  walls  and  cream 
ceiling,  with  crisp  white  muslin  curtains 
at  the  windows.  The  seat  which  is  built 
in  the  corner  by  the  window  is  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  a  bedroom  which  may 
sometimes  be  used  for  a  sitting-room. 
With  the  color  scheme  as  suggested,  this 
seat  could  be  cushioned  in  dull  gold,  with 
pillows  of  the  same  color  and  of  rich 
gray  blue.  Mahogany  furniture  would 
look  very  well  in  a  room  so  fitted. 

The  front  bedroom,  which  is  very  large, 
is  designed  to  be  furnished  in  dull  blues 
and  soft  yellows,  with  furniture  of  fumed 
oak. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  building  is  esti- 
mated as  approximating  $4,200. 
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NOT  long  ago,  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  houses  in  this  coun- 
try published  in  a  daily  paper  a 
full-page  advertisement  of  its  spring  fash- 
ions in  gowns.  It  is  a  house  noted  for  its 
advertisements,  which  are  considered  so 
attractive  to  customers  that  their  style 
serves  as  a  model  for  many  enterprising 
managers  anxious  to  make  a  good  record 
for  selling  goods,  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  this  particular  account  of  the  spring 
supply  of  gowns  was  written  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  would  prove  most 
interesting  to  the  average  American 
woman.  In  part,  following  is  the  induce- 
ment held  out  to  prospective  purchasers 
of  clothing  to  wear  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  present  year  of  grace  and 
of  supposedly  sensible  and  practical  liv- 
ing: 

"When,  in  1865,  the  Empress  Eugenie 
took  the  artist  dressmakers  of  Paris  under 
her  patronage,  establishing  the  Renaissance 
of  Fashion  which  had  been  banished  with 
the  great  Napoleon,  France  had  her  sec- 
ond birth  as  the  originator  of  Style  for  the 
world. 

"All  the  glory  of  her  splendid  history 
gave  inspiration  to  those  who  strove  to 
make  the  Second  Empire  as  magnificent 
as  the  First.  Genius  was  still  alive,  even 
after  all  the  years  of  suppression,  and  dor- 
mant art  burst  forth  to  adorn  the  court 
of  the  new  Empress  in  a  splendor  worthy 
of  the  nation's  fashion  history. 

"These  brilliant  pages  have  been 
scanned  for  the  motif  of  the  dresses  of 
the  present  year.  True,  Paquin  is  still 
dreaming  of  the  First  Empire  and  has  pro- 
duced some  most  exquisite  costumes  after 


tliis  period.  Others,  including  Baer, 
have  caught  their  inspiration  from  the 
Directoire,  and  the  gowns  are  marvels  of 
beauty.  But  the  fluffy  skirt,  the  e.xquis- 
ite  flounces,  the  short  jackets  and  short 
sleeves  of  the  days  of  'SLxty-five  are  the 
dominant  features  of  the  styles  of  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Six. 

"This  diversity  of  conception  has 
brought  forth  a  vastly  varied  style  array. 
In  order  to  give  the  women  of  America  a 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  all  that  Paris 
had  brought  forth,  it  was  necessary  to  as- 
semble the  greatest  collection  of  gowns 
ever  brought  together." 

As  a  key  to  American  taste  in  dress  this 
advertisement  is  most   interesting.     It  is 
the  boast  of  the  nation  that  the  American 
woman  is  individual  and  independent,  and 
also   that  she  has  a  natural  instinct  for 
dress.     And  this  is  true,  when  she  uses 
her   brain    and    has    the   courage   of   her 
convictions,    regardless    of    the    dictation 
of  milliners  and  manufacturers,  whose  in- 
terest is  purely  commercial.     Because  she 
does  not  think  the  matter  out  for  herself, 
the    average    woman    who    loves    pretty 
things,— and    what   woman    does   not?— 
meekly  accepts  at  its  face  value  the  asser- 
tion that  France  is  the  originator  of  style' 
for  the  world,  and  never  stops  to  inquire 
of  herself  whether  or  not  she  thinks  that 
styles  originated  in  France  under  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the 
Empress    Eugenie,    and    designed    to   suit 
the  very  crude  tastes  of  a  showy  and  ex- 
travagant  court   of   parvenus   playing   at 
royalty,  are  really  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  twentieth  century  American  w^oman. 
She  knows,  if  she  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
thousands   of  business   women   who  earn 
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their  daily  bread  as  honestly  and  capably 
as  the  men  with  whom  they  work,  that 
frills  and  flounces  and  long,  dragging 
skirts  are  as  out  of  place  in  an  office  as 
would  be  a  cocked  hat,  sword  and  lace 
ruffles  in  place  of  the  man's  plain  sack 
suit,  and  yet,  if  the  silly,  inconvenient 
styles  of  1865  are  announced  as  the 
choice  of  Paris,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  her 
clothing  will  show  an  attempt  at  imitat- 
ing them,  even  while  her  soul  longs  for 
the  comfort  of  the  plain,  trim,  immacu- 
lately-laundered shirtwaist  and  short 
skirt  that  are  suited  to  her  work  and  her 
surroundings. 

With  the  so-called  "fashionable" 
woman  it  is  even  worse,  because  she  has 
money  and  leisure  to  indulge  in  any  ex- 
travagance of  fancy,  and  her  life  is  passed 
in  the  search  for  some  new  thing.  She 
might  be  an  obedient  automaton  for  all 
the  individuality  she  shows  in  anything 
she  does  or  says  or  wears.  In  fact  it  is 
"very  bad  form"  not  to  be  and  to  look 
exactly  like  everybody  else  in  her  class, 
and  her  shown,'  imported  gowns  might  be 
a  uniform  for  all  that  they  express  of  the 
real  woman.  When  sensible  or  beauti- 
ful fashions  happen  to  rule,  as  they  do 
occasionally,  she  is  in  great  luck,  but  when 
the  commercial  interests  that  see  the 
probability  of  a  slight  lessening  of  expendi- 
ture decree  that  they  shall  pass,  she  makes 
no  effort  to  hold  what  belongs  to  her  and 
what  she  really  likes,  for  she  "must  look 
like  other  people." 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  craze  for 
athletics  brought  with  it  garments  in 
which  a  woman  could  really  move  about 
freely  and  enjoy  life.  Her  waist  grew 
to  normal   size,   her  lungs  expanded   and 


her  feet  had  a  chance.  Women  said 
joyously:  "No  more  tight  lacing  or  high- 
heeled  shoes  or  skirts  that  sweep  the 
streets.  We  will  never  go  back  to  them 
after  this."  Such  sentiments  were  dan- 
gerous. Women  were  really  beginning  to 
develop  a  will  of  their  own,  and  it  might 
even  be  possible  for  them  to  wear  a  gown 
or  a  hat  for  more  than  one  season  without 
being  conspicuously  out  of  style.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  There  were 
whispers  of  crinoline, — dear  to  manufac- 
turers and  shop-keepers  because  of  the 
forty  yards  or  so  required  to  make  the 
kind  of  dress  that  goes  with  it,  but  that 
was  a  step  too  far  and  taken  a  little  too 
soon.  It  was  beyond  even  the  fashion- 
able woman,  so  the  styles  of  1830, — hide- 
ous and  uncomfortable  beyond  measure — 
came  in.  Skirts  were  once  more  held  up 
with  both  hands,  waists  were  squeezed  in- 
to the  old  dimensions,  and  heels  three 
inches  high  were  the  only  proper  thing 
in  footwear. 

And  women  accepted  the  change. 
True,  they  murmured  and  rebelled  and 
the  great  army  of  business  women  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  some  modifications,  but  in 
the  main  the  new  vogue  prevailed  and 
changes  have  been  rung  on  it  ever  since. 

It  is  simply  another  phase  of  the  same 
old  question.  Mr.  Louis  Sullivan  deals 
with  it  on  the  architectural  side  in  un- 
measured terms  in  the  leading  article  of 
the  current  issue;  The  Craftsman  has 
preached  and  argued  for  months  and  years 
until  the  argument  is  a  thrice-told  tale, 
and  the  trend  of  all  that  is  worth  while 
in  modern  thought  is  setting  strongly  and 
unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  a  return 
to  fundamental  honesty  and  the  straight- 
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forward  expression  of  individuality  in  all 
things.  Yet  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  flock  like  sheep  after  the  artificial 
standards  in  dress,  in  building,  in  furnish- 
ing, in  all  that  makes  for  the  surround- 
ings of  everyday  life,  derived  from  the 
imitation  of  foreign  styles  and  alien 
periods.  In  any  house  furnished  by  a 
fashionable  decorator,  in  any  building 
designed  by  a  fashionable  architect,  may 
be  seen  only  another  reflection  of  the  same 
spirit  to  which  this  quoted  advertisement 
appeals.  It  is  the  slavish  imitation  that 
arises  from  utter  lack  of  thought.  In 
truth,  and  when  he  takes  time  to  think  at 
all  honestly  or  deeply  of  what  concerns 
him,  the  constructive  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican speedily  grows  restless  under  the 
tyranny  of  tradition,  and  he  is  apt  to  set 
about  making  the  thing  he  wants  in  the 
most  direct  and  practical  way.  When  he 
is  too  busy  with  other  affairs  to  pay  at- 
tention to  merely  personal  matters,  he 
turns  the  whole  thing  over  to  some  one 
who  presumably  understands  how  to  do 
it,  and  accepts  the  result.  A  man  sub- 
mits to  the  dictum  of  his  architect  as  the 
woman  submits  to  the  rule  of  her  dress- 
maker, and  so  it  goes  through  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life, — a  queer  Jumble  of  imitation 
and  adaptation  instead  of  the  thing  that 
is  needed  under  just  the  present  circum- 
stances and  in  the  present  surroundings. 
After  all,  though,  there  is  the  little 
leaven  that  by  and  by  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,  and  this  leaven  is  the  quiet  and 
steady  growth  of  the  belief  that  true 
beaut)',  in  anything  that  is  made  for  the 
use  of  man,  lies  in  simplicity  and  purity 
of  construction,  and  in  direct  suitability 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 


NOTES 

THE  reunion  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists  with  the  National 
Academy  from  which  it  seceded 
a  number  of  years  ago  has  been  an  inter- 
ested subject  of  discussion  since  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  public.  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  in  a  recent  newspaper  in- 
terview indulged  in  some  reminiscences  of 
the  days  preceding  the  break,  when  Chase 
and  St.  Gaudens  were  rejected  and 
Whistler  was  skied.  In  those  days  a  pre- 
judice existed  amongst  the  older  Acad- 
emicians against  the  younger  artists  who 
had  studied  in  Europe  and  the  inevitable 
split  ensued.  Mr.  La  Farge  recalls  that 
in  that  first  exhibition  of  the  new  Society 
of  American  Artists,  Whistler,  Chase, 
Inness,  La  Farge  and  Homer  Martin  were 
represented. 

The  name  of  Whistler  has  been  definite- 
ly associated  with  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
"the  Society" — as  it  is  commonly  abbre- 
viated. Only  a  few  years  ago  a  number 
of  Whistlers  loaned  by  Mr.  Freer,  not 
meeting  with  adequate  appreciation  from 
some  member  of  the  hanging  committee, 
were  withdrawn  before  the  exhibition  by 
their  owner. 

In  time  the  Society  also  laid  itself  open 
to  the  charge  of  conservatism  and  dete- 
rioration, so  that  eventually  a  little  group 
of  men  seceded  from  the  Society  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Ten  American  Painters. 
This  association  still  exists  but  the  pro- 
position for  a  reunion  between  the  two 
larger  societies,  which  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  some  time,  has  been  finally 
accepted  and  consummated. 

One   of   the   amendments   of    the    new 
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constitution  is  a  rule  by  which  every  mem- 
ber serves  his  time  upon  the  jury.  On 
the  whole  a  wise  reform.  The  new  or- 
ganization may  be  expected  to  have  some 
such  place  in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  the 
Salon  in  Paris  and  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London —although  our  painters  would 
reject  with  scorn  comparison  with  the  last 
named  exhibition. 

Mr.  Charles  de  Kay,  in  the  New  York 
Times  has  commented  on  this  fusion  of 
the  two  exhibitions  into  one  as  significant 
of  the  changing  conditions  in  the  city.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  as  Mr.  de  Kay  re- 
marks, that  a  greater  number  of  people 
will  be  likely  to  attend  the  one  large  ex- 
hibition. And  also  this  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  true  of  the  picture-buying 
cla.ss.  Mr.  de  Kay's  comment  on  the  paint- 
er's illogical  attitude  toward  the  commer- 
cial side  of  his  work,  however,  does  not 
seem  entirely  just.  Of  course  the  artist,  if 
not  independent,  needs  to  sell  his  work; 
but  there  is  no  essential  inconsistency  be- 
tween his  scorn  for  the  commercial  in  art 
and  this  necessity  to  sell  his  wares.  The 
commercial  in  art  is  a  catch  phrase  of  some 
vagueness.  The  commercial  element  in 
the  artist's  philosophy  of  life  that  really 
deserves  contempt  lies  in  the  case  of  the 
painter  who  knows  better  and  paints  what 
the   Philistine   public   wants   in    order  to 

sell. 

What  is  really,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  involved  is  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  a  permanent  and  larger 
gallery  in  which  to  hold  the  exhibitions. 
This  financial  consideration  will  be  mater- 
ially assisted,  although  not  entirely  met, 
by  the  consolidation  of  funds. 

The  causes   which   led   the   Society  to 


secede  have  been  somewhat  equalized  with 
the  years,  as  considerable  dead  wood  has 
been  removed  from  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tions, and  a  great  deal  of  inferior  work 
has  been  permitted  to  be  hung  upon  the 
Society's  walls.  What  we  will  hope  for 
as  the  result  of  the  fusion  is  a  survival  of 
the  fittest  from  both  associations. 

THE  Ten  American  Painters  seem  as- 
sociated in  one's  mind  with  the 
painting  of  light,  whether  light  in  the 
open,  or  light  in  the  interior  sifting 
through  green  blinds  or  striking  through 
the  half  open  door.  Recalling  one  of 
their  exhibitions  we  would  remember  a 
group  of  Benson's  children  in  the  wind 
and  sunshine  by  blue  water,  a  snow-swept 
landscape  of  Japanese  delicacy  or  white 
houses  among  green  trees,  as  Twachtman 
and  no  one  else  saw  those  things,  per- 
haps a  cool  decorative  dream  lady  by 
Robert  Reid  and  a  girl  by  Edmund  Tar- 
bell  in  a  room  full  of  space  and  shaded 
summer  light. 

The  exhibition  this  year  is  very  much 
worth  visiting.  Benson  has  again  his  out- 
door children — in  the  shadow  of  the  pine 
woods,  this  time — a  crisp,  cool,  charming 
bit  of  painting.  The  "Portrait  of  a  Man" 
is  convincing  but  the  "Coasters  in  Har- 
bor" less  successful,  being  rather  more 
suggestive  of  paint  than  of  the  elements. 
Edmund  Tarbell's  contributions,  although 
pleasing,  do  not  strike  any  new  note  and 
are  rather  less  important  than  other  work 
he  has  exhibited  along  the  same  line. 
"The  Girl  Mending"  is,  however,  an 
agreeable  canvas.  Joseph  de  Camp  shows 
two  interesting  studies,  of  a  girl  in   the 
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lamplight  and  a  good  portrait  of  himself. 
William  M.  Chase,  the  new  member, 
elected  after  the  death  of  J.  H.  Twacht- 
man,  shows  two  portraits  and  an  interior. 
The  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Musician,"  a 
red-haired  subject,  is  rendered  with  that 
absolute  truthfulness  as  to  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  type  characteristic  of  the  old 
masters.  It  is  also  the  kind  of  painting 
that  is  of  the  greatest  interest  technically 
to  the  student.  The  interior,  showing  the 
light  through  a  green  curtain,  is  a  cool, 
restful  rendering  of  indoor  atmosphere. 

Childe  Hassam  has  sent  four  outdoor 
pictures, — a  study  of  Central  Park  from 
above,  overlooking  the  tree  tops,  and 
three  studies  of  nude  figures  in  the  land- 
scape. Of  the  three,  the  small  sketch,  "The 
Bather,"  an  exquisite  bit  of  color  and 
movement,  is  by  far  the  most  successful. 

Robert  Reid  has  contributed  a  land- 
scape, a  head,  a  study  of  flowers  and  a 
large  decorative  picture,  which  while  less 
interesting  than  many  of  the  canvases  of 
this  artist,  is  yet  broadly  treated  and 
pleasing.  The  little  head  is  charming. 
T.  W.  Dewing  has  sent  one  portrait  in 
his  familiar  manner.  Alden  Weir  ex- 
hibits six  canvases,  of  which  the  night 
scene,  "Hunting  the  Raccoon,"  an  attract- 
ive effect  of  figures  about  a  camp-fire,  is 
the  freshest  and  most  interesting.  Wil- 
lard  Metcalf's  work  in  this  year's  showing 
is  a  surprise,  being  something  of  a  de- 
parture from  his  usually  smooth  and  rath- 
er uninteresting  brush  work.  "November 
Sunshine,"  a  study  of  autumn  leaves 
against  a  rocky  hill,  has  both  animation 
and  pleasing  color. 


THE  last  exhibition  which  will  be  held 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  is  as  uneven  as  the 
Society's  showings  are  apt  to  be,  contain- 
ing a  few  important  canvases,  many  that 
do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  average, 
and  some  that  cause  the  visitor  to  wonder 
how  it  happened. 

Among  the  portraits,  the  Chase  portrait 
of  Whistler,  the  Irving  Wiles  portrait  of 
Dr.  John  Burgess,  the  three  by  Robert 
Henri,  the  Smedley  portrait  of  Irving 
Wiles,  Ellen  Emmet's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
G.  and  Adelaide  Chase's  figure  of  the  lit- 
tle boy  in  white  are  conspicuous  by  their 
excellence.  Ellen  Emmet's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Mark  Hanna  is  also  a  remarkable 
bit  of  portraiture  although  as  a  picture  it 
lacks  tone  and  tends  to  be  a  little  cheap 
and  Chartran-like  in  color.  Wilhelm 
Funk's  head  of  Mrs.  Herford,  although 
less  important  than  some  work  he  has  ex- 
hibited recently,  has  delightfully  recorded 
a  gaiety  of  passing  expression.  The  Chase 
head  of  Whistler  is  one  of  that  painter's 
most  successful  achievements.  While 
satisfying  from  all  standpoints,  the  quality 
it  possesses  most  conspicuously  is  style, — 
an  indefinable  quality  which  is  best  ex- 
plained by  illustration.  To  say  that 
among  moderns  it  is  noticeable  in  the  work 
of  Whistler,  Manet  and  the  painter  in 
question  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  definition  that  should  be  attempted  on 
paper.  The  Smedley  portrait  of  Irving 
Wiles  has  the  same  interest  for  the  ob- 
server of  an  artist's  growth  that  Wiles' 
own  work  has  had, — the  evolution  of  the 
painter  from  the  illustrator.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  painter  was  an  illustrator 
by    choice,    but    merely    that    the    fact   is 
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worth  noting  that  a  man's  art  can  emerge 
intact  from  the  least  artistic  form  of  il- 
lustrating, for  the  illustrations  of  both  of 
these  men  were  of  the  photographic  variety 
conspicuously  lacking  in   the  art  quality 
that   such    illustrations   as,    for    instance, 
those  of  Maxfleld  Parish,  possess;  there- 
fore the  butterfly  transformation  is  all  the 
more  interesting.     Irving  Wiles'  vigorous 
brush  work  and   gift  of  characterization 
have  won  him,  in  a  few  years,  a  recognized 
and  enviable  position  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Robert    Henri's    work    never    fails    to 
make  one  pause  before  it.     The  three  can- 
vases  in    the   Vanderbilt    gallery    are   all 
good.     It   is   probable   that   in   time   this 
gifted  young  painter  will  use  less  similar- 
ity of  manner  in  treating  his  different  sub- 
jects. 

Louis  Mora  has  sent  a  number  of  Span- 
ish pictures  that  while  giving  an  impres- 
sion of  truth  are  lacking  in  imagination 
and  distinction.  The  two  men's  heads 
and  the  full  length  man's  figure,— Don 
Diego  El  Gitano,  contain  some  of  the  vig- 
orous handling  of  which  his  brush  is  capa- 
ble. Mr.  Mora  is  a  young  artist  whose 
talent,  while  unmistakable,  has  somehow 
not  yet  found  itself. 

Everett  Shinn's  outdoor  theatre  pictures 
are  cheap  and  disappointing  results  from 
a  talented  brush.  Leslie  Thompson's 
"Bright  Morning  at  Boulogne"  is  a 
charming,  light-hearted  expression  of 
French  sunshine  and  gay-colored  figures, 
accomplished  with  a  most  professional  use 
of  the  brush. 

Martha  Walter's  small  canvas  of  "A 


Dutch  Family"  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Karl  Anderson's  study  of  an  artist  and 
model  resting  is  a  remarkably  strong, 
capable  bit  of  painting  and  a  delightfully 
fresh  seeing  of  a  long  popular  subject.  It 
is  a  canvas  that  attracts  the  eye  at  once  in 
glancing  about  the  walls. 

There    are    a    few   worth-while    land- 
scapes   and    marines.     Frederick    Waugh 
shows   some   particularly   true  studies  of 
water.       "The     Seventh     Wave"      and 
"Cloud-swept   Moonlight"    are   especially 
good.     Walter  Clark's  "Autumn,"  Allan 
Talcott's     "Indian      Summer,"     GifiEord 
Beal's  "The  Valley"  and  Josephine  Lewis's 
"The  Cottage,"  all  hold  that  suggestion 
of  country  sweetness  which  of  all  qualities 
is  perhaps  the  one  most  likely  to  keep  us 
before  a  landscape.     In  Chase's  seashore 
subjects  and  Jules  Guerin's  "Pittsburgh" 
the  element  of  st>'le  and  individual  inter- 
pretation is  strongly  felt.     Guerin's  treat- 
ment is  usually  semi-decorative.     "On  the 
Beach"  is  one  of  Chase's  delightful  expo- 
sitions of  the  value  of  the  figure  in  the 
landscape.     The  piquant,  childish  figures 
in  the  strong  sea  wind,  the  delicious  note 
of  the  little  overturned  red  pail— a  bit  of 
color   so   inevitably   right   in    feeling— all 
have    that   touch    and    individuality    that 
make  the  outdoor  work  of  this  artist  so 
distinctive. 

The  Craftsman  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  George 
Washington  University,  photograph  of 
which  appeared  in  the  April  number,  was 
designed  by  George  B.  Post  &  Sons. 
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REVIEWS 

IN  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman  is 
printed  an  article  containing  extend- 
ed excerpts  from  "Impressions  of  Jap- 
anese Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts,"  by 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  and  a  number  of  il- 
lustrations from  the  book.  The  book  it- 
self, which  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  favorable  comment  from  such  author- 
ities as  Ernest  F.  Fenellosa,  Russell  Stur- 
gis,  Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis,  Okakura- 
Kakuzo  and  others,  was  so  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  close  resemblance  of  its 
subject-matter  to  the  artistic  and  archi- 
tectural ideals  advocated  by  The  Crafts- 
man^ that  it  seemed  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended notice  in  this  magazine  than  could 
be  given  in  a  book  review.  ("Impressions 
of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the  Allied 
Arts,"  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  227 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York.) 

<"T^HE  New  Art  of  An  Ancient  Peo- 
A  pie :  The  Work  of  Ephraim 
Moses  Lilien"  by  M.  S.  Levussove  of  the 
Art  Department,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  is  announced  for  publication 
this  season  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York. 

The  book  deals  with  the  personality 
and  accomplishments  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  original  artists  of  Europe 
whose  drawings  in  black  and  white  for 
Jugend  and  other  periodicals,  and  il- 
lustrations to  books  dealing  with  Jewish 
subjects,  have  been  the  theme  of  lauda- 
tory monographs  by  foreign  critics.  In 
America,   Lilien  is  unknown  except  to  a 


small  circle  and  this  appreciation,  illus- 
trated by  characteristic  examples  of  his 
work,  will  bring  him  before  an  interested 
public. 

Mr.  Levussove  has  viewed  Lilien's  art 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
fessional critic,  but  also  as  an  expression 
of  the  new  spirit  developed  in  the  Jewish 
people  by  the  Zionist  movement. 

"Christian  Origins"  by  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Daniel  A.  Huebsch,  Ph.  D.,  is  al- 
so announced  by  the  same  publisher.  The 
author  enriches  theological  literature  with 
a  much-needed  volume.  The  strands  of 
thought  which,  through  more  than  four 
centuries  of  curious  interweaving,  com- 
bine to  make  up  the  history  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  he  has  presented  in  a 
clear  and  succinct  style. 

A  PAMPHLET  valuable  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement  in  America  is  about  to  be  issued 
by  the  American  Civic  Association.  The 
pamphlet  is  written  by  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  advocates  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  to  work  in  conjunction  with,  and 
as  a  part  of,  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  it  gives  certain 
hints  to  workers  seeking  instruction  as  to 
the  best  way  of  organizing  handicraft 
societies,  the  best  literature  to  read  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  the  most  prac- 
ticable way  of  arranging  for  exhibitions, 
etc.,  that  should  prove  very  helpful.  A 
list  of  books  and  magazines  valuable  to  the 
worker   is  appended. 
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"FANCY  WORK"  AS  A  PHASE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 


IT  has  come  about,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  American  life  toward  greater 
beauty  and  greater  simplicity,  that 
various  former  methods  of  decorating 
houses  and  people  have  gone  out  of  favor 
or  changed  so  completely  in  character  as 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  new  American 
standards  of  beautiful  environment. 

That  old  set  purpose  of  every  over- 
worked housewife  to  hide  the  light  of  her 
house  and  furniture  under  a  bushel  of  art- 
less (In  the  literal  sense  of  the  word) 
adornment  and  to  exhaust  life  to  add 
futile  trimming  to  her  own  heavy,  grace- 
less clothes  is  happily  becoming  a  more  or 
less  obsolete  condition. 

Many  women,  enough  to  group  as  a 
type,  in  this  more  enlightened  century, 
furnish  their  houses  for  convenience  and 
permanent  comfort,  to  suit  their  own 
needs,  not  the  whim  of  some  one  in  a  dif- 
ferent country  or  circumstance.  These 
same  women  also  appear  to  consider  that 
clothes  should  have  some  relation  to  indi- 
viduals, some  purpose  besides  enriching 
the  merchant  world. 

They  also  take  their  "fancy  work" 
seriously.  Indeed  so  dignified  is  the  at- 
titude toward  this  final  effect  in  home 
decoration  that  it  is  justly  ranked  as  a 
legitimate  and  important  expression  of  in- 
dustrial art — that  phase  of  art  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  make  all  the  useful  conditions 
of  life  beautiful,  which  would  bring  art 
close  to  everyday,  common  life — which 
is  nearly  all  the  life  most  of  us  have — and 
render  all  the  surroundings  of  the  most 
arduous  toil  comparatively  restful  and 
comforting  because,  in  their  way,  beautiful. 


"Fancy  work"  was  a  cruelly  right 
name  for  the  old-time  decoration  so  la- 
beled. It  was  fancy,  superfluous,  and 
very  hard  work,  and  the  burden  fell  alike 
upon  those  who  made  it  and  those  who 
beheld  it. 

Fancy  work  to-day,  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, England,  and  happily  at  last  here  in 
America,  is  being  made  the  subject  of  care- 
ful study.  It  is  included  in  the  color 
scheme  of  the  home,  it  is  expected  to  be 
useful  and  contribute  to  the  family  com- 
fort and  it  must  be  beautiful  in  design  and 
handiwork.  Perishable,  gossamer  confec- 
tions in  fadable  tints  that  may  not  be 
cleansed  by  sun  or  water  are  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  fancy  work  that  ranks  as  in- 
dustrial art.  Sofa-pillows,  buffet  scarfs, 
table  spreads,  bed  spreads,  curtains,  por- 
tieres, centerpieces,  are  all  needed  articles 
in  every  cozy  home,  and  in  the  new  art 
fancy  work  they  are  made  durable,  con- 
venient and  very  beautifully  permanent 
works  of  art.  There  is  less  work  and 
better  effects  than  formerly.  Beauty  is 
not  gained  by  patience  alone,  or  solely  by 
much  labor  or  expense ;  but,  as  the  people 
who  best  understand  real  beauty,  the 
Japanese,  have  taught  us,  by  the  right  tex- 
ture, the  right  tone  and  the  few  lines  of 
ornament  that  are  most  pleasing  in  that 
one  place. 

Our  American  Indians,  whose  beauti- 
ful primitive  industrial  work  we  are 
destroying  along  with  themselves,  knew 
somewhat  of  this  great  art  of  reserve  in 
decoration,  and  to-day  their  simple,  sym- 
bolic designs  are  being  copied  among  our 
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own  best  industrial  artists;  and  in  both 
modern  German  and  British  fancy  work 
there  are  traces  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Swastika  and  the  rain-cloud  designs. 

No  sooner  was  there  a  need  felt  for 
materials  which  in  texture  and  tone  were 
exactly  suited  to  the  new  Impulse  in  de- 
coration, than  all  over  the  country,  es- 
pecially in  England  and  America,  new 
looms  were  heard  murmuring  melodious 
advertisements  of  new  weaves  in  variety 
beyond  belief.  In  New  England,  in  the 
southern  mountains  and  out  on  the  plains 
are  an  ever  increasing  number  of  hand 
looms  with  artists  for  weavers,  and  with 
real  beaut)'  the  standard  of  achievement. 

The  Craftsman  has  for  years  been 
instrumental  in  developing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  beautiful  weaves  and  simple,  artis- 
tic ornamentation,  and  in  the  Craftsman 
Workshops,  "fancy  work"  has  progressed 
to  "needlework,"  which  is  never  fancy, 
and  always  simple,  as  one  uses  this  word 
nowadays  to  mean  sufficient. 

The  needlework  in  these  shops  is  all 
done  on  the  new  textures,  which  are  woven 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  for 
Craftsman  use.  Two  of  these  most 
usable  and  beautiful  fabrics  are  now  wide- 
ly known  as  Craftsman  canvas  and  Crafts- 
man linen.  The  canvas  has  a  curious  and 
interesting  variation  in  color  secured  by 
a  combination  in  the  weaving  of  linen 
and  jute  which  is  dyed  in  the  piece,  each 
raw  material  absorbing  the  color  accord- 
ing to  its  own  individual  character.  This 
variation  of  color  affords  the  same  joy  to 
the  thinking  beholder  that  the  uneven 
weave  from  a  hand  loom  does,  or  the  un- 
certain texture  of  a  hand-made  paper.  It 
suggests  personality  instead  of  a  machine. 


It  is  companionable  as  never  a  bleak,  even 
surface  can  be. 

Having  found  that  there  are  many  per- 
sonable materials  at  hand  for  the  new 
needlework,  the  next  step  is  to  study 
carefully  the  color  relation  of  decoration 
to  room.  The  soft,  kind  tones  dyed  to 
closely  suggest  vegetable  tones  are  best, 
then  a  simple  motif,  a  pine  cone,  or  Indian 
design,  a  Japanesque  branch  or  a  conven- 
tionalized flower,  these  in  a  second  tone  or 
in  several  shades  that  are  suggested  by 
the  design,  and  suit  the  room. 

On  the  right  fabric  a  very  little  needle- 
work done  boldly,  even  dramatically,  and 
your  fancy  work  is  complete,  and  is  dur- 
able, and  beautiful  as  long  as  texture  and 
tone  survive. 

There  can  be  no  fads  in  industrial  art 
decoration.  There  is  good  or  bad 
needlework,  and  many  kinds  of  each ;  but 
the  good  can  never  honestly  "go  out  of 
fashion,"  and  the  bad  has  no  right  with 
thinking  people  ever  to  "be  in  fashion." 
There  are  art  standards  in  ornamentation 
as  well  as  in  structure,  a  truth  too  obvious 
to  need  stating,  yet  more  often  neglected 
than  any  other  fundamental  truth  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  civilized  life  of 
women. 

How  many  women  do  you,  does  any 
one,  know,  who  would  be  willing  to  be 
judged  by  the  kind  of  fancy  work  that  was 
a  few  years  ago  widely  the  vogue?  Yet 
we  must  express  something  in  the  article 
we  are  willing  to  spend  hours  and  hours 
creating,  either  thought,  or  absence  of 
thought.  If  we  feel  ourselves  better  than 
our  needlework,  then  we  are  not  doing 
good  needlework;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  woman  is  willing  to  be  estimated 
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by  a  flippant,  futile  bit  of  silk  and  lace, 
then  she  is  not  expressing  the  best  thought 
there  is  in  her. 

All  this  sounds  like  mixing  up  phil- 
osophy with  floss,  but  the  truth  is  that  you 
can't  live  at  your  best  and  put  all  your  art 
into  frames.  If  the  surroundings  of 
everyday  life  are  allowed  to  be  artificial 
or  sordid,  then  the  thought  of  everyday 
life  is  here  and  there  going  to  be  tinged 
with  these  same  qualities.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  surroundings  we  create 
for  ourselves,  as  needlev\ork  for  example ; 
the  surroundings  which  are  thrust  upon  u; 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  personal 
index,  unless  they  are  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  soul,  and  color  it  to  harmonize. 

And  so  it  is  true  that  needlework  may 
express  either  art  or  philosophy,  and  that 
the  best  needlework  may  express  both,  and 
that  no  woman  with  fine  personal  stand- 
ards for  beautiful  living  can  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  the  even  momentary  weakness 
of  flippant  fancy  work. 

THE  GERMAN  APPLIQUE 

APPLIQUE  used  decoratively  gives 
almost  an  inexhaustible  opportunity 
for  ornamentation,  both  in  house-fittings 
and  in  dress.  The  decorative  value  of 
applique  is  one  of  the  many  developments 
of  the  New  Art  movement;  and  especially 
in  Germany  has  its  ornamental  purpose 
been  enlarged  to  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 
To  really  understand  wliy  the  artistic, 
home-made,  ornamental  fitting  seems  so 
often  to  have  birth  in  (jcrmany  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  no  women  in  the  world 
are  so  devoted  personally  to  home-living. 
Largely,  if  her  home  and  clothes  are  at- 
tractive, it  is  because  the  hausfrau  makes 
them  so.  She  is  constantly  seeking  new 
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yet  simple  methods  of  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  her  house,  and  so  far  as  she  sees,  to  the 
improvement  of  her  clothes. 

Now  applique  ornament  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  expressions  of  a  desire  to 
decorate;  but  done  with  artistically  col- 
ored materials,  with  the  simple  yet  most 
noticeably  ornamental  New  Art  designs 
it  becomes  a  part  of  a  manifestly  modern 
progressive  step  in  art. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  to  the  pos- 
sible decorative  effects  in  applique;  not 
only  in  the  colors,  simple,  everyday  de- 
signs, and  materials,  but  in  the  methods  of 
applying  the  design.  Couching  on  with 
a  heavy  cord  brings  out  the  pattern  in  bold 
relief,  catching  down  with  a  buttonhole 
stitch  sinks  the  individuality  of  the  design 
into  closer  harmony  with  the  background. 
Overhanding  on  with  a  different  color 
accentuates  a  part  of  the  design  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest. 

A  CRAFTSMAN  table,  made  by  a 
reader  of  the  magazine,  Charles 
Sidney  Smith,  is  illustrated  in  Our  Home 
Department  this  month;  not  merely  be- 
cause it  was  made  from  a  model  in  our 
Cabinet-Making  department,  but  because 
it  is  a  beautiful,  well-finished  table  made 
from  one  of  our  models. 

We  are  seeing  as  beautiful  tables  every 
day  from  the  Craftsman  shops,  but  tiiis 
particular  table  proves  the  value  of  our 
Cabinet-Making  lessons,  when  the  les- 
sons are  well  learned  and  patiently  prac- 
tised. 

It  is  fair  to  infer  that  Mr.  Smith  ac- 
quired much  more  profit  than  one  article 
of  furniture  in  the  making  of  this  table. 
He  has  experienced  the  joy  of  success  in 
manual  labor  and  of  the  difficulty  in- 
volved   in    doing    good    work. 


Pholograph    by   Arnold  Gcnthc 
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THE   GHOST  HOUSE:    A  QUIET   DAY  IN  THE 

CATSKILLS:    BY  BLISS  CARMAN 

ALWAYS  travel  to  and  from  Tw^ilight  Park  by  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  because  it  is  more  direct  and  can  land  its  pas- 
sengers in  the  heart  of  the  hills  without  change.  But  if  you 
were  coming  to  visit  the  Catskills  for  the  first  time,  I  think 
I  should  prefer  to  have  you  make  the  trip  from  New  York 
either  by  steamer  or  by  the  New  York  Central  road,  because 


in  that  way  you  would  have  your  first  view  of  the  mountains  from  a 
distance  and  not  miss  the  pleasure  of  a  gradual  approach. 

It  should  be  early  June  if  I  had  my  choice.  On  one  of  these  rare 
mornings  when  earth  is  spell-bound  in  beauty  and  the  city  grows 
irksome,  you  should  take  a  train  from  the  Grand  Central,  if  you  are 
too  impatient  for  the  river  boat,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  resign 
yourself  to  the  luxury  of  travel.  As  you  swing  out  into  the  open  and 
begin  to  put  on  speed,  you  should  feel  care  slip  from  you  like  a  winter 
overcoat.  Then  as  you  swept  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
where  the  shining  track  winds  and  follows  the  glittering  waterway, 
you  would  sit  in  your  chair  enchanted  by  the  loveliness  of  the  world, 
and  absorbed  in  the  moving  pictures  running  past,  until  suddenly  the 
great  blue  range  would  appear  and  you  would  see  it  change  and  grow 
upon  the  horizon.  You  would  have  time  to  quiet  your  citified  nerv- 
ousness a  little,  and  begin  to  regain  your  poise,  as  you  watched  those 
old,  deep-bosomed,  motherly  hills.  Then  you  would  be  set  down  at  a 
little  flag  station  and  ferried  across  the  river,  to  find  yourself  in  the 
quiet,  old  town  of  Catskill,  with  its  dreamy,  unmodern  air,  its  touch 
of  leisure  and  romance,  and  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  memories. 

There  you  would  find  that  there  were  still  two  ways  of  reaching 
the  delectable  mountains,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  westward,  and  the 
roofs  of  Twilight  half  way  up  the  side  of  High  Peak.  You  could 
take  a  train  by  the  narrow,  winding,  little  road  that  would  whisk  you 
out  in  no  time  to  the  base  of  the  hills.  There  you  would  transfer  to 
an  elevating  cable  car,  which  would  pull  you  up  a  couple  of  thousand 
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feet  on  a  grade  like  a  toboggan  slide,  while  you  watched  the  earth 
enlarge  and  unfold  and  sink  away  below  you,  and  finally  land  you 
on  the  roof  of  the  range,  deafened  a  little  by  the  sudden  altitude. 
If  you  should  prefer,  however,  you  could  take  the  highway,  either 
afoot  or  in  a  hired  vehicle,  and  enjoy  the  serenity  of  summer  to  the 
full,  the  strong  tan  of  the  sun,  and  the  taste  of  the  sweet  air  on  the  open 
road.  In  that  case,  after  winding  among  rolling  foothills  and 
farm  lands  occupying  the  great  valley  of  the  Hudson,  you  would  pass 
through  Palenville,  a  delightful  little  village  lying  among  its  trees, 
close  under  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  and  just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaaterskill  Clove.  From  there  to  the  upper  levels  the  road 
climbs  up  the  canon  with  a  noisy,  beautiful,  headlong  stream  for  its 
companion  all  the  way,  with  walls  of  green  on  either  side  rising  sheer 
and  cool,  where  you  may  look  up  through  the  leaves  and  see  summits 
of  fir  and  bare,  gray  ledges  towering  above  you  against  the  blue. 
This  is  the  front  entrance  to  the  Catskills,  one  of  the  enchanted  portals 
by  which  you  may  leave  the  clanking  workshops  of  the  world  for  a 
while  and  come  out  into  God's  green,  blue-domed  out-of-doors. 

AFTER  you  have  followed  this  road  up  the  Clove  for  a  mile  or 
two  you  might  look  up  and  see  ahead  of  you  on  a  rounded 
shoulder  of  High  Peak  several  houses  peeping  out  of  the 
woods.  They  are  the  outposts  of  Twilight,  and  you  have  still  a  long, 
steep  pull  to  reach  them.  At  one  point  not  far  from  here  I  could 
put  you  on  a  trail  that  would  lead  up  through  the  hemlocks  and  bring 
you  out  almost  under  the  eaves  of  the  Ghost  House  itself.  But  unless 
you  are  woodwise  you  would  very  likely  go  astray,  and  anyhow  it 
is  a  foolish  man  who  puts  sign  boards  on  his  own  trail.  So  you 
would  have  to  stick  to  the  road,  cheered  now  and  then  by  glimpses  of 
Ledge  End  Inn  and  your  destination  looking  down  on  you  from 
above,  until  you  turned  in  at  a  gate  and  found  yourself  at  last  in  Twi- 
light. 

If  you  followed  the  lower  Ledge  Road  as  it  creeps  around  the 
side  of  the  Clove  you  would  find  yourself  in  a  forest  settlement  of 
summer  cottages  and  log  cabins  hidden  away  under  the  trees;  and 
if  you  held  to  this  road  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  you  would  come  to  a 
place  where  it  skirts  a  precipitous  ledge  and  where  you  could  look 
down  into  the  beautiful  canon,  through  which  you  had  just  toiled 
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upward  so  laboriously.  A  little  further  on  there  is  a  path  leading 
off  the  road  on  the  ravine  side  and  down  through  a  tangle  of  bushes. 
If  you  were  to  push  in  there  you  would  discover  the  top  of  a  crazy 
flight  of  steps  pretty  well  overgrown  with  underbrush,  and  as  you 
descended  cautiously,  thinking  perhaps  you  had  come  on  the  traces  of 
a  buried  civilization,  you  would  suddenly  spy  a  roof  and  gable  end 
through  the  leafage,  and  finally  at  the  last  step  set  foot  on  the  piazza 
of  the  Ghost  House.  There  is  no  other  way  to  reach  it  except  by  the 
trail  I  told  you  of,  and  no  other  point  in  the  world  from  which  it  is 
visible,  except  my  neighbor's  porch  which  you  passed  on  your  way  in. 
You  may  think  I  ought  to  cut  out  my  overgrown  path  and  make  my 
steps  look  a  little  less  like  a  death-trap.     Not  for  the  world. 

It  is  a  small,  slab-covered  building,  very  unpretentious,  and,  like 
all  the  Twilight  cottages,  intended  only  for  summer  use,  and  unplas- 
tered.  In  one  corner  of  the  living-room  there  is  an  open  fireplace 
of  brick,  for  it  is  often  cool  in  the  mountains  even  in  July,  and  on 
many  evenings  a  fire  of  logs  is  comfortable  as  well  as  companionable. 
In  another  corner  the  stairs  go  up  to  three  bedrooms  above,  where 
you  can  lie  and  hear  the  rain  drum  on  the  shingles  above  your  head,  or 
be  waked  up  by  the  thrushes  at  the  first  break  of  dawn.  Under  these 
stairs  are  a  door  and  other  stairs  down  to  the  wood-pile  and  open- 
air  bathroom.  As  it  was  built  on  so  steep  a  site,  only  the  back  of  the 
cabin  rests  against  the  hillside;  the  front  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  off  the 
ground.  This  under  space,  partly  floored,  partly  bare  earth  and 
rock,  is  only  enclosed  by  slabs  set  two  or  three  inches  apart,  letting  the 
air  blow  through  at  will  and  the  morning  sun  come  in  to  keep  it  fresh 
and  dry.  There  was  no  bathroom  in  the  house  when  I  moved  in,  so 
here  I  constructed  one.  The  water  pipe  runs  overhead  under  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  where  it  is  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground 
I  had  a  faucet  put  in.  Under  this  I  laid  a  piece  of  flooring  four  or 
five  feet  square,  and  my  bathroom  was  ready  for  use.  It  has  neither 
onyx  nor  marble  nor  decorated  tiles  nor  silver  fittings;  it  only  cost 
two  or  three  dollars,  but  Diana  herself  could  have  made  no  more 
refreshing  toilet  in  her  sylvan  stream  than  you  may  make  here.  The 
vigorous  douche  comes  cold  and  forceful  from  our  reservoir  farther 
up  the  wild  mountain  side;  the  sun  and  the  wind  will  be  your  attend- 
ants, the  shy  woodbirds  will  make  music  for  you  as  fine  as  any  private 
orchestra,  and  all  the  serene  beauty  of  the  forest  morning  will  be 

there  to  sweeten  the  beginning  of  your  day  with  courage. 
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FROM  the  piazza  you  look  out  through  the  beech  trees  which 
stand  immediately  about  the  Ghost  House,  and  see  almost 
nothing  but  forested  hills.  You  are  looking  eastward  down 
the  ravine;  to  the  left  and  right  are  mountain  walls,  covered  with 
hemlock,  beech,  maple,  chestnut,  ash  and  basswood;  the  Kaaterskill 
stream  sounds  murmurously  far  below  you,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,  and  your  eye  is  led  down  along  the  caiion  to  the  top  of  Palen- 
ville  at  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Hudson. 

If  you  lived  in  such  a  place  as  this  you  would  open  your  doors 
and  windows  on  Decoration  Day  and  leave  them  open  until  you  came 
away  in  the  fall.  You  would  not  have  half  a  dozen  visitors  in  the 
season,  except  the  wood-mice  and  ground  squirrels.  You  would 
have  all  the  privacy  of  the  wilderness,  and  yet  all  the  essential  luxur- 
ies of  town.  You  could  be  as  solitary  as  you  pleased,  and  yet  have 
plenty  of  pleasant  society  for  the  asking,  as  soon  as  you  had  discovered 
that  Thoreau  didn't  know  everything  after  all.  You  would  have  to 
make  your  own  bed  and  build  your  own  fire,  but  your  laundress 
would  come  and  give  the  place  a  thorough  Christian  cleaning  as  often 
as  it  needed  it.  If  you  are  like  me,  your  daily  routine  would  be 
regular,  but  not  inflexible.  You  would  get  up  early  enough  to  feel 
the  earliness,  to  taste  the  freshness  and  solemnity  of  the  first  hours  of 
the  day  and  hear  the  thrushes  at  their  best.  (There  are  more  birds 
in  the  woods  around  the  Ghost  House  than  anyone  but  John  Bur- 
roughs could  name,  and  nowhere  do  the  thrushes  sing  more 
wondrously.)  After  you  had  dressed  and  pottered  about  a  little, 
and  sat  on  the  porch  a  while,  and  perhaps  done  a  few  strokes  of  work, 
you  would  climb  your  steps  and  wander  over  to  the  Inn  for  breakfast. 
You  would  be  thankful  that  you  had  such  a  clean,  quiet,  comfortable 
place  to  go  to,  and  come  back  smoking  your  cigarette,  and  be  ready 
to  work  again  by  nine  o'clock.  It  would  probably  be  about  nine,  if 
you  ever  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  your  watch.  There  you  would 
stay,  sticking  to  your  task  until  one,  unless  you  wanted  to  climb  High 
Peak  or  walk  over  to  Palenville  Overlook  by  way  of  Wildcat  Ravine. 
After  dinner  you  would  have  time  to  answer  your  letters,  and  then 
about  three  or  four  you  would  probably  go  for  a  long  walk,  getting 
home  for  supper  at  six.  In  the  evening  you  would  be  likely  to  visit 
your  neighbors  for  a  bit  of  a  chat  or  perhaps  some  good  music  or 
reading.  You  would  carry  your  own  lantern  with  you  to  light  you 
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over  the  stones  and  roots  of  the  dark  wood  paths  and  to  keep  you  out 
of  the  mud  when  it  was  wet. 

IT  does  not  aim  to  be  the  simple  life,  you  see;  it  is  only  simplified 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  certain  directions,  to  suit  your  particular 
needs  and  preferences.  One  may  enjoy  camping  out  for  its  own 
sake,  and  there  is  an  unquestionable  zest  in  getting  back  to  nature,  as 
we  call  it.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  we  should  live  perpetually 
under  canvas.  Everybody  who  has  tried  it  knows  that  in  our  climate 
a  tent  is  almost  as  comfortless  a  dwelling  as  can  be  devised.  It  will 
not  necessarily  expedite  the  writing  of  your  novel  to  spend  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  cooking  your  own  food  and  washing  your  own 
dishes,  nor  will  it  inevitably  increase  your  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
nature  to  sleep  out  in  the  rain,  though  a  fair  amount  of  rough  life 
is  undoubtedly  wholesome  and  tonic.  It  is  useless  to  ask  men  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  live  the  life  of  the  twelfth,  or  of  the  Stone  Age. 
We  are  more  complex  in  our  nature  than  the  people  of  those  times, 
and  our  life  must  be  more  complicated.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  we  surround  ourselves  with  a  lot  of  complica- 
tions and  complexities  that  are  only  hindrances  to  our  freedom  and 
development  and  happiness.  It  is  good  to  get  rid  of  these  unneces- 
sary things,  but  every  man  must  determine  the  limit  of  simplification 
for  himself.  It  is  perfection,  not  simplicity,  that  must  be  our  aim; 
and  perfection,  in  life  as  in  art,  is  attained  only  gradually  by  elimi- 
nating all  that  is  unhelpful  and  unessential,  and  retaining  only  what 
is  indispensable  for  the  beautifying  of  our  daily  lives,  the  increasing 
of  our  intelligence,  and  the  strengthening  and  ennobling  of  our 
hearts.  It  follows  that  we  will  cast  aside  many  experimental  ideals 
in  the  process, — ideals  not  necessarily  wrong  in  themselves,  but  par- 
tial and  imperfect. 

The  simplicity  of  Greek  art  and  Japanese  life,  for  example,  was 
not  achieved  without  many  sacrifices,  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
value  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  culture  and  experience.  And 
I  doubt  whether  the  somewhat  austere  yet  liberal  ideals  of  the  Ghost 
House  would  appeal  to  you  or  prove  satisfactory  unless  you  had 
already  graduated  from  a  good  many  enthusiasms,  hobbies  and 
pursuits. 
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CHRIST  AS  MODERN  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
SEE  HIM -NEW  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  NAZ- 
ARENE  BY  NINE  NOTABLE  PAINTERS:  BY 
WILLIAM  GRIFFITH 

I  ■--••"»s»^^  ^^  '^^^  *^^  Savior  look?  As  a  Raphael,  a  Titian,  a 
yl^^l/  Hofmann  or  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  among  the  supreme 
"""  early  masters,  imagined,  or  as  more  nearly  approaching 

the  conception  of  a  John  La  Farge,  a  Will  H.  Low,  a 
George  Hitchcock,  a  Frank  Vincent  Du  Mond  or  any 
one  of  six  other  prominent  American  painters  who 
have  recently  completed  canvases  which  are  now  inaugurating  a  new 
era  for  our  country  in  religious  art?  This  question, — anent  the  phys- 
ical appearance  of  the  Christ, — which  the  Christian  world  has  been 
asking  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  is  inspired  by  something  deeper 
than  mere  shallow  curiosity;  it  is  often  the  efTort  of  a  reverent  imagi- 
nation to  realize  to  itself  that  which  is  of  intense  spiritual  interest, 
the  personality  and  appearance  of  the  divine  Character  in  a  concrete, 
material  embodiment.  Those  records  which  have  descended  from 
Apostolic  times  only  suggest  an  answer  to  the  foregoing  query;  nearly 
everything  is  left  to  inference,  as  an  artist  might  paint  a  face  from 
some  casual  knowledge  of  a  character  or  clothe  a  tradition  in  con- 
temporary dress. 

On  first  thought  one  is  inclined  to  accept  the  canvases  of  the 
mighty  pioneers  of  painting  as  supreme  and  final,  and  therefore  to 
dismiss  any  and  every  radical  departure  from  the  popular  conception 
as  presumptuous,  not  to  say  profane.  But,  when  it  is  emphasized  that 
there  is  nothing  authentic,  no  guiding  star  to  actuality  in  the  premises, 
we  may,  without  transgressing,  question  the  infallibility  of  the  older 
and  mightier  masters.  For  nearly  all  the  Scriptural  characters  are 
purely  mental  pictures,  abstract,  without  feature  and  void  of  form 
if  not  environment.  They  are  absolutely  without  dimension  and 
without  physical  attribute — only  spirit.  Was  Judas  or  Thomas  the 
taller?  Had  Mary  any  lines  of  care  in  her  face,  or  were  the  Magi  of 
patriarchal  aspect?  Had  Peter  an  aggressive  chin?  Was  the 
Savior  dark  or  light  of  eye  and  hair?  No  answer  appears.  Nearly 
everything  is  assumption,  and  hence  modern  artists  are  privileged  to 
modify  or  repudiate  the  earlier  ideals  of  the  Christ  without  exposing 
themselves  to  criticism,  at  least  on  such  a  score. 
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CHRIST     AND    THE    OUTCAST     WOMAN 
BY    WILL     H.     LOW 


CHRIST  AS  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SEE  HIM 

AMONG  these  half-score  paintings  by  La  Farge,  Low,  Hitch- 
cock, Du  Mond,  Kenyon  Cox,  Charles  C.  Curran,  Frederick 
S.  Lamb,  Joseph  Lauber,  Gari  Melchers  and  Carl  Marr, 
there  is  a  prevailing  simplicity  of  treatment  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
heroic  canvases  of  many  of  the  older  masters.  With  two  exceptions 
the  artists  in  this  noteworthy  exhibition  have  chosen  to  depict  the 
single  figure  of  the  Savior,  without  attempting  to  tell  any  story  other 
than  the  attitude  and  expression  may  convey.  Of  these  two  excep- 
tions the  Du  Mond  canvas  is  by  far  the  more  striking  and  dramatic 
in  point  of  action,  though  lacking  the  quiet  power  and  haunting 
appeal  which  imbue  the  same  subject,  Christ  and  the  Outcast  Woman, 
as  treated  by  Will  H.  Low.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  this  artist  shown 
such  sorcery  of  conception  and  execution  as  is  here  revealed.  The 
white-robed  Christ  is  shown  standing  in  an  arcade  with  a  compas- 
sionate hand  outstretched  above  the  kneeling  woman.  Dismissing 
the  majestic,  the  spiritualized,  the  care-worn  and  likewise  the  sorrow- 
laden  types  of  the  Savior,  which  have  offered  such  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  painters  in  the  past,  the  artist  has  chosen  to  depict,  in-so-far 
as  a  picture  may  translate  the  spoken  word,  His  appeal  to  human 
charity  of  thought  and  judgment  as  being  applicable  to  everyday 
modern  life. 

The  result  is  a  Man  compassionate  and  just,  gentle  yet  strong, 
one  whose  thoughts  have  left  a  certain  impression  of  nobility  upon  a 
face  which  otherwise  might  pass  unnoticed  among  those  who  knew 
Him  as  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter. 

Standing  before  this — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  majority  of 
the  paintings  in  this  collection — one  faces  a  Savior  in  art  whose  phys- 
iognomy certainly  suggests  little  or  nothing  of  the  Hebraic  type. 
Gallic,  Celtic,  Teutonic  or  Slavic  these  types  may  be,  but,  curiously 
enough,  one  scarcely  detects  the  Hebraic  characteristic  in  them  at  all. 

Yet  here  also  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
facial  lines.  Was  the  Christ  face  that  of  a  Hebrew,  as  commonly 
recognized  or  assumed?  Who  shall  say?  Among  the  Jewish  people, 
as  among  other  racial  types,  there  are  and  were  divergencies  which 
may  warrant  this  reasonable  license,  a  license  which,  in  itself,  gives 
the  present  contributions  to  the  growing  gallery  of  Christ  pictures 
a  special  and  unique  significance. 

This  artistic  solecism,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Savior 
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idealized  by  Frank  Vincent  Du  Mond,  a  distinctively  Jewish  type 
both  in  face  and  attitude.  Here  we  find  Christ  emerging  from  the  sy- 
nagogue. Robed  in  white,  with  the  dark,  open  portal  of  the  synagogue 
as  a  background,  the  Redeemer  stands  over  the  accused  woman  in  a 
determined  attitude  of  protection.  Mingled  warning  and  admoni- 
tion are  shown  in  His  face  as  He  confronts  the  clamoring  mob. 
There  is  a  militant  forcefulness  about  the  figure  that  is  entirely 
original  and  that  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  figure  on  the  Low 
canvas.  The  woman,  in  terror  of  her  accusers,  huddles  abjectly  at 
the  feet  of  the  Savior,  while  to  one  side,  in  the  shadow,  a  self-cen- 
tered Pharisee  is  shown  reading  the  Mosaic  law.  This,  with  a  female 
figure  in  an  attitude  of  scornful  denunciation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  is  evidently  intended  to  typify  the  narrow- 
ness and  Pharisaism  of  the  dogmatic  Church.  Critics  and  connois- 
seurs will  no  doubt  compare  this  really  forceful  and  finished  work 
with  the  well-known  Baptism  by  the  same  artist,  and  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  that  the  newer  painting  shows  a  distinct  advance  over 
the  previous  one  in  mastery  of  conception  as  well  as  portrayal. 

WE  will  turn  now  to  Christ  the  Shepherd,  a  theme,  founded 
upon  the  fourth  verse  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  which 
has  once  more  inspired  the  genius  of  John  La  Farge. 
While  the  Savior  here  follows  on  the  more  conventional  lines  laid 
down  by  Tintoretto,  Zimmerman  and  the  earlier  masters,  there  is  a 
benign  restfulness  about  the  face  and  figure  which  is  in  admirable 
keeping  with  the  subject.  But  one  is  tempted  to  say,  on  viewing  the 
picture  (can  it  have  been  designed  for  a  memorial  window?)  that 
our  best-known  exponent  of  religious  art,  as  Mr.  La  Farge  is 
admitted  to  be,  has  contented  himself  with  striking  a  less  ambitious 
note  than  he  sounded  with  his  masterly  Arrival  of  the  Magi,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York,  and  likewise  with  his  great 
fresco  showing  Nicodemus  propounding  questions  to  the  Master 
from  a  scroll,  the  latter  looking  down  upon  him  in  the  attitude  of  a 
careful  listener,  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Beyond  a  suggestion  of 
holy  calm,  such  as  may  only  be  associated  with  the  great  Shepherd 
of  men,  one  might  fancy  this  to  be  the  figure  of  a  Judean  tender  of 
sheep  who  is  prospering  and  well  content  with  his  vocation. 

In  combining  conventional  with  a  distinctly  modern  ideal  of  the 
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COME    INTO     ME.         BV     CHARLES    CURRAN 


"come  unto  me.''    by  kenyon  cox 


CHRIST  THE    SHEPHERD 
BY    JOHN     LA  FARCE 
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Christ,  Frederick  S.  Lamb  and  Joseph  Lauber  have  scored  very 
distinct  achievements  in  very  dissimilar  ways.  The  latter  has  painted 
Christ  on  a  hill  top  illumined  by  a  late  afternoon  sun.  He  is  clothed 
in  a  creamy  white  garment  and  dull  red  mantle,  a  light  cloth  cover- 
ing the  head,  through  which  the  sunlight  streams  on  the  face.  The 
landscape  background  is  in  autumnal  tints,  with  full,  rolling  clouds 
and  a  patch  of  clear  sky  symbolizing  a  stormy  career,  the  ensemble 
being  a  figure  illumined  by  a  burst  of  sunshine  through  a  rift  of 
cloud  on  a  sombre  day.  Nowhere  among  the  early  masters  is  there 
a  face  even  remotely  reminiscent  of  the  one  on  this  striking  canvas. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  individual  conception  of  the  artist,  only  the  long 
hair  and  short  beard  suggesting  the  traditional  character. 

Speaking  of  his  painting,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  artist  says 
he  chose  neither  a  scene  from  the  Christly  ministry,  nor  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  nor  the  traditional,  visionary  figure  remote  from  men  and 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  but  was  most  impressed  with  the  spiritual 
power  and  quietness  of  the  Savior,  the  giving  of  self,  and  the  love, 
the  mercy  and  charity  He  brought  into  the  world,  especially  for  the 
oppressed  and  over-burdened.  This  spirit  is  very  admirably  por- 
trayed on  a  canvas  which  promises  to  have  and  hold  a  superior 
position  in  the  gallery  of  Scriptural  art. 

Assuming  a  paradox,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  paint- 
ings of  one  subject  so  original  and,  at  the  same  time,  dissimilar  in 
both  treatment  and  conception  as  the  Lauber  canvas  and  that  of  F.  S. 
Lamb.  Where  the  former  has  painted  a  man,  the  latter  has  depicted 
an  idea.  Christ  is  here  revealed  standing  on  a  mountain  coign,  with 
the  traditional  Jerusalem  at  his  feet.  The  time  is  late  afternoon,  and 
the  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  mountain  to  meditate  and 
pray. 

While  intent  on  saving  the  Old  Jerusalem,  there  comes  to  Him 
the  vision  of  the  New,  which  rises  in  dreamy  perspective  behind  the 
head  and  forms  a  cross  against  the  sky.  The  artist  thus  conveys  a 
suggestion  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  Son  of  Mary  must  make  in  order 
to  achieve  redemption  for  the  world.  The  striking  originality  of 
this  idea  lies,  of  course,  in  the  communal  viewpoint  taken  by  the 
artist,  a  viewpoint  quite  as  modern  as  it  is  original  in  religious  art. 
In  deliberately  refusing  to  paint  the  Savior  of  sinners — the  imli- 
vidual  personified — the  artist  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  endeavor 
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of  suggesting  the  larger  idea,  whicli  is  more  in  keeping  with  modern 
thought  and  tendencies,  the  saving  of  the  city  or,  in  other  words,  the 
community.  Traces  of  Boulanger,  and  perhaps  a  suggestion  of 
Lefebvre,  under  whom  this  distinctively  modern  artist  studied  in 
Paris,  may  be  detected  in  the  treatment. 

REFERENCE  has  been  made  to  the  Du  Mond  painting  in  the 
present  collection  as  being  conceived  in  the  dramatic,  rather 
than  decorative  spirit;  or,  otherwise,  in  direct  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  the  spirit  pervading  the  more  conventional  Christ  pictured 
by  Kenyon  Cox.  Instead  of  venturing  into  newer  territory,  Mr.  Cox, 
whose  position  is  firmly  enough  established  to  weather  a  flurry  of 
criticism,  has  chosen  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Professor  Hofmann, 
whose  painting  of  the  same  subject,  Come  Unto  Me,  has,  in  certain 
features,  anticipated  the  present  one.  In  both  the  older  and  newer 
canvases  the  single  figure  of  the  Savior  is  shown  looking  out  at  the 
spectator  with  outstretched  hands,  and  both  painters  have  produced 
an  ideal  of  the  Christ  that  is  happily  designed  to  satisfy  the  popular 
imagination.  The  facial  expression  is  characteristically  suave  and 
placid:  too  much  so,  it  may  be  ventured,  for  a  divine  Teacher  and 
Healer  who  is  crying  to  weary  humanity  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest 
and  surcease  of  trouble. 

More  nearly  expressing  this  divine  invitation  is  the  Christ  in 
Gethsemane,  by  George  Hitchcock,  also  a  graduate  of  Boulanger 
and  Lefebvre,  whose  preparation  for  his  latest — if  not  greatest — 
work,  Christ  the  Preacher,  has  been  marked  with  an  admirable  series 
of  religious  paintings  including  his  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  Flight  into 
Egypt,  Magnificat,  and  the  Holy  Mother.  All  these  pictures  have 
been  a  new  departure  in  religious  art,  since  they  have  all  been  painted 
directly  from  the  model  out-of-doors  and  usually  with  a  remarkable 
chiaroscuro  effect.  In  his  present  canvas  the  Savior  is  portrayed  as 
the  Man  and  Worker  among  men,  the  moment  being  when  our  Lord 
was  addressing  the  multitude  beneath  Him  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

Rarely  has  an  artist  studied  with  such  success  the  brilliancy  of 
sunlight  and  luminosity  of  shadow  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  given  so 
much  care  and  loving  attention  to  the  landscape  effect,  qualities  which 
have  more  often  than  not  been  neglected  in  attempting  to  depict 
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the  purely  religious  sentiment  of  the  subject.  The  little,  white 
flowers,  appropriately  named  stars  of  Bethlehem,  which  fairly  em- 
broider the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  red  earth,  the  sparse  grass,  the 
gnarled  and  twisted  boles  crowned  with  their  scanty,  blue-green 
foliage,  have  all  been  carefully  studied  on  the  spot,  and  faithfully 
rendered.  Standing  in  the  shadow  is  the  white-garbed  Redeemer 
whose  figure  is  accented  by  reflections  of  the  vibrating  blue  sky  above 
Him.  While  making  no  attempt  to  portray  the  more  dramatic 
moments  of  Christ's  life,  the  artist  has  clearly  foreshadowed,  in  the 
attitude,  face  and  figure,  something  of  the  sadness  and  agony  which 
were  to  come. 

In  his  Come  Unto  Me,  Charles  C.  Curran  has  formed  and 
expressed  a  totally  dilTerent  conception  of  the  physical  attributes  of 
the  Christ  to  any  other  idealization  in  the  exhibition.  Whereas 
Kenyon  Cox  has  followed  the  strictly  conventional  idea,  we  find  here 
an  example  of  modern  symbolism  expressed  in  a  lean,  muscular 
figure,  the  hair  parted  on  the  side  instead  of  the  middle,  the  upright 
pose,  the  spare  face  surmounted  by  no  halo  and  the  scars  in  the  out- 
stretched palms  indicating  that  the  earthly  mission  has  been  com- 
pleted and  that  the  Savior  stands  in  His  final  attitude  toward  man, 
with  the  hands  extended  in  compassionate  invitation. 

BY  contrast  to  its  nine  companion  paintings,  or  rather  eight, 
since  the  Kenyon  Cox  may  scarcely  be  termed  modern,  Gari 
Melchers  has  painted  an  Ecce  Homo  in  the  Mediaeval, 
romantic  spirit  of  a  Guido  Reni.  The  mien  is  downcast,  without 
being  agonizing,  the  dominant  color  motif  is  blue,  with  sombre 
minor  keys,  and  instead  of  the  customary  crown  of  thorns  a  golden 
nimbus  encircles  the  head,  symbolizing  the  divine  hope  of  the 
resurrection. 

In  fact,  one  concludes  on  viewing  these  canvases  impartially,  that 
no  little  temerity  was  required  of  the  artists  represented  in  this  really 
notable  exhibition.  Had  the  prevailing  note  of  their  work  been  merely 
imitative,  the  efifort  would  still  have  been  praiseworthy,  but,  in  view 
of  the  pronounced  originality  and  modern  verve  shown  by  these  fore- 
most American  painters,  there  is  in  this  collection  a  declaration  of 
independence  which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  our  country  in 
religious  art. 
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OLD-TIME  SOUTHERN  LIFE  FOUND  IN  HID- 
DEN COURTYARDS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS:  BY 
CAMPBELL  MACLEOD 

NCE  upon  a  time — can  you  not  recall  it?  You  were 
many  years  younger  and  more  sensitive  to  impressions, 
you  were  reading  that  book  of  books,  The  Arabian 
iSTights.  It  was  a  most  alluring  story,  scented  with 
garlic  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  East,  you  unex- 
pectedly found  yourself  fighting  a  way  through  a 
narrow,  tortuous  street,  swarming  with  children,  merchants,  black 
slaves  and  chattering  old  women,  following  a  tall  man,  a  magician  in 
a  high  turban.  Suddenly  he  halted  before  a  green  door  and  pulled 
a  bell  cord.  You  heard  distinctly  footsteps  approaching  on  the 
other  side.  Then —  How  it  happened  that  Fortune  favored  you  is 
not  in  order  for  explanation  here,  but  you  found  yourself  admitted 
into  a  Realm  of  Mystery  to  which  that  unpretentious  green  door  led, 
and  what  you  saw  in  that  Inner  Court  has  already  been  described  in 
ten  times  a  hundred  tales  that  will  never  die.  All  this  happened 
years  ago.     But  it  comes  back  in  a  heap — If — 

You  leave  Canal  Street,  which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  neutral  ground  between  the  old  and  new 
sections  of  the  city,  and  turn  your  footsteps  down  the  old  Rue  Royal, 
Rue  Bourbon  or  Rue  Chartres  for  a  glimpse  into  story-book  land. 
This  French  quarter  is  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  part  of 
the  city.  Every  square  has  its  legendary  or  realistic  story.  In  order 
to  see  this  French  quarter  at  its  best  and  breathing  in  these  later  days 
all  the  quaint  poetry  and  atmosphere  of  the  early  days  of  New 
Orleans  you  must  rise  early  and  loiter  lazily  through  the  quaint 
Faubourg.     These  streets  are  very  narrow  and  very  dirty. 

"But  where  are  the  courtyards?"  you  are  asking  as  you  stand 
before  one  of  the  windows  of  the  most  famous  of  the  antique  shops 
that  flourish  in  this  section.  Right  at  your  very  hand!  Turn  away 
from  this  "shop  of  tears."  See,  that  green  door.  Walk  up  boldly 
and  pull  that  shiny  iron  knob.  Once,  tAvice,  yes,  three  times.  It's 
ten  to  one  that  the  servant  whose  duty  it  is  to  admit  visitors  is  taking 
her  noonday  siesta.  Far  inside  you  can  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell. 
Presently  shuffling  footsteps  approach.  The  door  is  opened  cau- 
tiously by  an  ancient  negress.  Don't  get  frightened  or  confused 
because  you  happen  not  to  be  on  the  visiting  list  of  the  family  whose 
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threshold  you  have  asked  permission,  as  it  were,  to  cross.  Instead, 
demand  boldly  if  this  isn't  the  courtyard  of  the  house  that  was  built 
for  Napoleon.  (You'll  find  more  than  a  dozen  mansions  claiming 
this  distinction  on  Royal  Street  alone.)  She  courtesies  low.  Listen, 
she  avers  without  hesitation  that  most  certainly  it  is.  To  her, 
Napoleon?  that  name  sounds  familiar — ah,  well,  everybody  who  is 
anybody  has  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  her  white  folks.  Most 
certainly  he  of  whom  you  speak, — he  must  have  come  with  the  others. 

BUT  you  have  accepted  her  invitation  to  enter,  for  the  courtyard 
seen  through  the  long  parte  cochere  is  most  alluring,  and  a 
closer  view,  now  the  door  has  clanged  and  the  key  is  turned, 
does  not  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  unreality.  Such  a  feast  of  bloom 
and  blossoms!  Such  a  wealth  of  luxuriant,  tropical  plants  as  one 
might  expect  in  South  America  or  on  the  bank  of  some  lush  bayou, 
but  never  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  in  a  paved  courtyard!  A 
fountain,  rather  what  was  once  a  fountain,  is  the  receptacle  of  violets 
and  "sweet  Alice."  Mingled  with  the  fragrance  from  these  is  the 
sweet  olive.  Pots  of  every  shape  and  size  are  placed  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  These  hold  geraniums  and  dwarf  orange  trees. 
Tucked  in  the  corners  of  the  yard  are  orange  trees  of  a  larger  growth 
on  which  blossoms  and  fruit  hang  in  every  stage  of  maturity.  Here 
the  Sacred  Palm  used  in  ceremonials  in  the  Catholic  church  on  Palm 
Sunday  is  usually  found.  Also  the  vivid  cannas,  banana  plants  and 
luxuriant  caladiums.  The  backgrounds  of  these  courtyards  are  tall, 
brick  walls,  which  are  often  times  hung  with  a  heavy  curtain  of  ivy 
or  some  creeping  plant.  Not  a  few  of  the  plants  most  tenderly 
cherished  by  these  good  and  superstitious  Creoles  are  nurtured  like 
aristocratic  infants  for  the  good  luck  they  are  supposed  to  bring  those 
who  tend  them.  "Sweet  Basil"  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  borders 
to  some  of  the  beds,  likewise  the  "Guinea  pea,"  which  bears  an  oddly 
shaped  lavender  blossom.  Both  of  these  are  believed  to  bring  money, 
lovers,  health  and  all  sorts  of  good  fortune. 

Old  Spanish  water  jars  and  Ali  Baba  vases  are  placed  effectively 
about  the  entrance.  In  these  the  many  jessamines,  dear  to  the  south- 
ern heart,  grow  to  perfection.  In  every  courtyard,  too,  are  found  the 
old  cisterns,  often  piled  three  deep,  one  on  top  of  another.  New 
Orleans  is  peculiar  in  that  no  well  can  be  sunk  or  bored  in  it.     The 
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lamps  or  lanterns  used  in  the  Colonial  period  in  Louisiana  are 
found  in  a  number  of  the  older  courtyards  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

Don't,  if  you  are  a  student  of  architecture,  attempt  to  classify  the 
building  of  these  courtyards.  All  through  the  Latin  quarter  the 
houses  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
domination.  The  tunnel-like  entrance  to  the  houses,  enriched  with 
the  mullioned  windows  and  the  spiked  galleries  that  project  over  the 
sidewalks,  are  much  the  same  as  are  found  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Spain, 
and  in  fact  all  Latin  countries.  The  galleries,  constituting  the  real 
living-room  of  the  family,  extend  all  the  way  around  the  courtyard. 
On  these  the  Creole  families  gather  in  the  evening  for  the  confidences 
so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart  or  for  the  men  to  smoke  their  ever- 
lasting cigarettes.  These  galleries  were  many  years  ago,  when  the 
old  part  of  the  town  flourished  in  all  its  splendor,  the  theme  of  the 
poet  and  the  story  teller.  From  them,  the  fair  senoritas  flirted  with 
and  cast  flowers  to  the  enamoured  swains  below.  The  Spaniard  of 
those  days,  like  the  un-Americanized  Creole  of  to-day,  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  location  of  his  house.  It  might  be  over  a  bar-room 
or  a  tailor  shop.  For  once  through  the  door  leading  to  his  court- 
yard he  shut  the  world  out  and  took  his  ease  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree.  Both  of  which  flourished  wonderfully  in  these  courtyard 
confines. 

NOW  that  you  have  discovered  the  open  sesame  into  one,  you 
will  find  a  number  of  interesting  courtyards  up  and  down 
the  street  mentioned.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  famous. 
But  even  these  show  signs  of  neglect;  the  former  beauty  may  be 
judged   by  the   possibilities  the  deserted  and   dilapidated   remains 
present  to-day. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  courtyards,  and  most  interesting, 
is  that  of  the  Old  Absinthe  House  which  was  built  in  1798.  It  was 
here  that  absinthe  was  first  sold  in  America.  This  house  is  still  open 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  of  the  old  quarter  to  the 
stranger. 

Paul  Morphy,  renowned  as  the  champion  chess  player  of  the 
world  at  nineteen,  lived  in  an  interesting  and  typical  old  house  on 
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Royal  street.  The  courtyard  to  this  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
on  that  street. 

The  house  that  was  used  as  Jackson's  headquarters  in  the  war  of 
1812  is  now  used  as  an  antique  shop,  but  the  courtyard  is  large  and 
must  have  been  very  beautiful  when  well  kept.  The  staircase  leading 
to  the  gallery  from  the  lower  court  is  made  of  solid  mahogany,  carved 
in  one  piece. 

The  oldest  building  in  Louisiana,  the  ancient  Archbishopric, 
on  Chartres  street,  boasts  of  one  of  the  handsomest  courtyards.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1727  and  remains  exactly  as  it  was  first 
erected.  Visitors  will  remark  the  ancient  staircase  of  cypress,  worn 
by  the  passing  of  generations.  In  the  courtyard  is  seen  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  preserved  specimens  of  the  "Spanish  dagger."  It  dates 
back,  so  those  who  claim  to  know  aver,  to  the  building  of  the  palace, 
and  indeed  its  height  and  dignity  indicates  anything  but  youth. 

Secure  from  vulgar  curiosity  the  Creole  and  his  family  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  preserve  the  intimacy,  the  privacy  of  their  domestic 
circle.  Indeed,  it  is  as  if  one  passed  for  a  brief  space  through  the 
fence  leading  to  wonderland.  For  back  of  those  unpretentious 
green  doors  another  language  is  spoken,  other  customs  and  manners 
obtain  and  even  a  type  of  people  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
American  lives  its  own  care-free  life,  enjoying  to-day  and  leaving 
to-morrow  to  bring  its  own  care  and  sorrow. 
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"EVERY  CITY  HAS  ITS  PLACE  OF  REFUGE":   BY 
MARION  FOSTER  WASHBURNE. 

N  a  desperate  day,  when  life  was  choked  with  dis- 
orderly detail,  I  met,  on  the  crowded  street  of  the 
city,  a  minister  whom  I  knew.  His  delicate  face,  fair 
with  age  and  spirituality,  the  thin  white  hair  blowing 
about  it,  had  an  effect,  in  the  crowd  of  redder,  heavier 
faces,  like  the  high  notes  of  a  piccolo  in  an  orchestra. 
"My  dear  child!"  he  said,  holding  my  hands.  "You  look 
tired." 

"I  want  a  mountain,"  said  I,  "some  place  of  refuge,  high  above 
the  swirl  of  things,  whence  I  can  look  down  and  perceive  them  in 
due  relationship." 

"I  have  often  longed  for  it,"  he  answered. 
Then  as  we  walked  on  together  we  planned  for  a  city  which 
should  lie  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  near  enough  to  be  within 
reach  of  every  inhabitant,  yet  far  enough  away  for  healing  quiet 
and  loneliness.  Later  I  came  to  know  that  every  city  has  its  place 
of  refuge — it  may  be  an  ocean,  or  a  river  leading  to  peaceful 
country  meadows,  or  a  broad  lake,  full  of  clean  water,  over-arched 
with  clean  air,  to  which  one's  clean  thoughts  rise  like  gulls.  Den- 
ver, when  I  saw  it,  most  nearly  realized  the  city  of  that  day-dream. 
For  here,  bound  to  it  by  a  half-dozen  roads  of  iron  and  of  earth, 
visible  at  the  end  of  every  street,  rise  the  noble  mountains;  and 
to  them  in  the  heated  season  flock  crowds  of  weary  over-driven 
people,  seeking  respite.  They  leave  behind  them  all  shams,  and 
live,  as  you  see,  most  simply,  asking  of  their  houses  merely  pro- 
tection from  the  sudden,  fierce  mountain  storms.  The  inhabitants 
often  sleep  outside  and  eat  outside,  and  build  big  bonfires  outside  to 
sit  about  and  for  warmth  on  the  crisp  mountain  evenings. 

Such  homes  as  these  nestle  in  many  wild  nooks,  sheltering 
wholesome,  hearty  young  men  and  women,  and  renewing  the  youth 
of  older  ones.  I  wonder  why,  after  tasting  these  simple  and  en- 
during joys,  thej  ever  return  to  varnished  and  decorated  city 
homes,  and  artificial  city  lives:  but  I  am  very  sure  that,  sometime 
or  other,  this  simplicity  will  outweigh  that  elaboration,  and  the 
city  life  brought  to  conform  to  the  pattern  seen  in  the  mount. 
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A  NOCTURNE:  BY  KATHARINE  M.  ROOF 

ISERERE,  d'un  alma  gia  vicina.  Alia  partenza  che 
non  ha  ritorno — "  the  song  came  out  of  the  darkness, 
accentuated  by  the  pulse  of  the  strings.  A  thousand 
reflections  quivered  over  the  waters  of  the  Grand 
Canal.  Here  and  there  a  gondolier's  oar  struck  out 
little  ripples  of  light.  The  sound  of  the  water 
slipped  into  the  sound  of  the  music  and  the  salt  smell  drifted  in  on 
the  sea  wind.  Colton  leaned  back  in  his  gondola  and  sighed.  To 
be  alone  in  Venice  of  all  places  on  earth!  It  was  against  art  and  na- 
ture. He  had  come  from  Florence  that  day.  Fugitive  memories 
of  his  visit  there  and  of  the  day's  journey  returned  to  him — the  white 
winding  roads,  the  sunlit  vineyards,  the  keen  light  and  blue  shadow. 
He  recalled  the  beautiful  Italian  girl,  with  the  laughing  mouth  and 
tragic  eyes,  who  had  got  on  at  Bologna;  the  blue  Tuscan  hills  and 
the  olive  slopes  below  Fiesole;  but  most  of  all,  the  face  of  that  pic- 
ture in  the  Uffizi  which  had  drawn  him  back  at  the  last  minute  for 
another  look, — the  face  of  Luini's  "Salome,"  with  its  faint,  mysteri- 
ous smile,  turned  slightly,  yet  with  no  human  woman-like  aversion, 
from  that  dreadful  head  upon  the  salver, — he  could  see  it  so  plainly 
in  the  darkness. 

They  were  gradually  slipping  into  the  moving  crowd  of  gondolas 
about  the  music  boats.  He  saw  the  silhouettes  of  the  musicians  on 
the  floating  pavilion,  and  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the  faces  of 
the  occupants  of  other  gondolas,  now  shadowy,  now  distinct  in  a  sud- 
den flash  of  light. 

"  "Ik  yr  ISERERE,  miserere, — "  the  mournful  chant  rose  to  a  cres- 
lyl  cendo.  There  was  a  sense  of  waiting,  a  breathless  premoni- 
tion in  the  rests  between  the  chords.  His  gondola  scraped 
another  in  passing;  he  caught  the  scent  of  old  rose  leaves.  His  hand 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  came  in  contact  with  something 
silken;  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  drapery  of  a  woman's  sleeve. 
He  glanced  up  instinctively  to  see  her  face  and  started — how  that  pic- 
ture tormented  him,  pursued  him!  And  that  smile, — like  a  delicate, 
penetrating  dissonance  of  cruelty  contained  in  some  tender  melody — 
it  stirred  strange  vibrations  within  him.  He  passed  his  hands  over 
his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Still  he  fancied  he  saw  her  sitting  there, 
looking  at  him  over  her  shoulder  from  under  her  lowered  eyelids: 
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"A  shadowy  lure  with  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange 
charms." 

She  drifted  past  him;  he  half  laughed  and  leaned  back  in  his  gon- 
dola. It  was  a  positive  obsession,  that  picture;  and  one  might  im- 
agine anything  in  this  mysterious  music-filled  darkness.  His  gon- 
dola overtook  the  one  that  had  passed  him  and  together  they  drifted 
with  the  tide.  He  saw  that  the  prow  of  the  other  boat  was  of  a  curi- 
ous pattern  unlike  those  about  them.  He  looked  again  to  see  the 
face  that  had  caused  his  hallucination — again  she  was  there,  she 
seemed  to  beckon  to  him.  Again  he  felt  those  odd  inner  vibrations; 
he  had  an  elusive  sensation  as  of  things  recalled  from  some  previous 
existence — of  music  heard  in  dreams.  He  put  out  his  hand  and 
caught  the  edge  of  her  boat  to  stay  it.  He  had  felt  that  it  would  es- 
cape, phantom-like,  at  his  touch,  but  it  did  not.  His  eyes  wandered 
over  the  curiously  cut  silken  gown,  the  strange  flowing  arrangement 
of  hair. 

*'  T~^  ROM  whence  comes  the  Signorina?"  he  asked  in  Italian,  and 
fi       waited,  scarcely  drawing  his  breath. 

And  in  the  same  tongue,  but  with  an  unfamiliar  accent,  she 
replied,  "I  come  from  the  South." 

"From  Firenze,  perhaps?" 

She  nodded.  The  light  from  a  passing  gondola  revealed  her  for 
an  instant  distinctly.  A  force,  of  which  the  attraction  that  had  drawn 
him  so  persistently  to  the  picture  seemed  the  premonition,  im- 
pelled him  to  detain  her.  Still  holding  to  the  edge  of  her  gondola, 
he  drew  the  two  boats  more  closely  together. 

"Stay  here,  I  beg,  while  we  listen  to  the  music,  and  tell  me  of 
what  they  sing,  for  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  words." 

"They  sing  of  love  and  torture  and  death,"  she  answered,  "the 
things  that  make  woman's  happiness." 

He  laughed,  yet  a  shiver  passed  over  him.  "Surely  it  is  love  that 
makes  a  woman's  happiness  and  not  such  grisly  things  as  torture  and 
death." 

Again  that  smile  compounded  of  all  possible  meanings.  "Whom 
a  woman  hates  or  loves  she  must  either  kill  or  torture.  For  the  end 
of  hate  is  torture  or  death;  and  to  love  is  to  be  tortured,  and  the  end 
of  love  is  death;  therefore  both  hate  and  love  are  one." 

He  let  go  of  her  gondola  and  it  drifted  a  hand's  width  away.  A 
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waft  of  dead  flower  perfume,  dim,  insidious,  swept  across  his  senses, 
blurring  his  consciousness.  She  leaned  forward  and  he  felt  rather 
than  saw  her  eyes. 

"Come  with  me,"  she  whispered. 

He  felt  drawn  by  the  meshes  of  some  invisible  net.  The  dancing 
lights  swam  before  his  eyes.  He  heard  the  slow,  continuous  swish  of 
the  water. 

''But  where?"  he  asked. 

He  saw  her  slowly  shake  her  head.  "I  cannot  tell.  You  have 
the  choice.  I  hold  in  my  hands  both  heaven  and  hell.  You  choose: 
I  cannot  give."     She  held  out  her  closed  hands  toward  him. 

"But  if  death — one  does  not  know  whether  heaven  or  hell  comes 
after,"  he  murmured. 

She  laughed  softly.  The  gondola  slipped  into  a  ray  of  light 
from  a  palace  window,  illuminating  for  a  second  her  subtle  smile, 
then  they  passed  into  darkness  and  he  could  only  hear  her  voice. 

"Choose  love,  and  you  w^ill  have  both  heaven  and  hell;  if  death, 
you  have  but  one.     Choose  quickly  for  the  time  is  short." 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated,  then  laid  his  hand  upon  her  left  hand. 
"I  choose  this,"  he  said. 

"Miserere,  the  death  word  of  the  dying.  There  is  no  return  from 
whence  his  spirit's  flying — "  sang  the  voices  out  of  the  darkness.  Her 
gondola  began  to  steer  slowly  on  ahead,  and  over  her  shoulder  the 
smile  still  beckoned.  Her  voice  came  back,  soft  yet  distinct:  "Fol- 
low, follow — " 

"Avantif  avanti!"  he  cried  to  his  gondolier.  But  the  man  did  not 
respond.  "Avanti!"  he  repeated  impatiently.  He  turned  and  saw 
the  gondolier  move  and  reach  for  his  oar.  Colton  pointed  toward 
the  gondola  ahead  and  the  gondolier  began  to  follow.  But  when 
they  came  up  beside  it  they  found  it  occupied  by  two  men.  They 
hurried  to  overtake  the  next  ahead,  only  to  find  that  it  contained  a 
duenna  with  two  young  girls.  It  must  have  been  that  in  the  moment 
that  he  had  turned  his  head  he  had  lost  sight  of  her.  And  though 
they  searched  half  an  hour  they  could  find  no  trace  of  the  gondola 
with  the  antique  prow. 

"The  signor  has  perhaps  slept  also,"  politely  suggested  Antonio. 

The  miserere  came  back  faintly  from  the  music  boats.  Gradual- 
ly the  thinning  crowd  of  gondolas  turned  homeward,  with  an  occa- 
sional dip  of  the  oar  in  the  black,  silent  water.     Colton  could  feel 

still  that  light  touch  on  his  hand. 
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WITHOUT  NEED  OF  COURTS,  JAILS  OR  ASY- 
LUMS:    BY  LOUIS  AKIN 

N  the  vague  North  of  Arizona,  beyond  that  clean-cut  horizon 
of  keenest  blue,  and  yet  two  days'  travel  through  the  Painted 
Desert — a  spot  that  has  felt  less  of  the  White  Man's  influence 
than  any  inhabited  place  in  America — lies  the  land  where 
the  Hopi  and  his  ancestors  have  dwelt  in  contented  independ- 
ence for  unknown  centuries;  where  ruin  upon  ruin,  older 


than  Egypt,  verifies  the  oral  traditions  of  archaic  times,  and  where 
to-day  these  good  people  live,  love  and  labor  in  ways  but  little 
changed  from  the  utmost  simplicity  of  prehistoric  ages. 

To  those  few  in  the  outer  world  who  ever  heard  of  them  at  all 
they  are  mostly  known  as  Moquis — this  through  the  publicity  gained 
by  their  annual  Snake  Dance.  But  Moqui  or  Moki  is  a  misnomer. 
Hopi  is  how  they  would  have  us  know  them — because  it  is  right, 
and  because  it  means  something  to  them  and  is  justly  symbolic  of 
their  racial  characteristics.  Peaceful — gentle  is  its  significance — and 
the  worst  word  they  know  to  apply  to  an  offender  is  ka-hopi — the 
negative  of  Hopi — or  pas-ka-hopi,  the  superlative  of  this;  and  any 
one  as  bad  as  this  is  hopeless.  Moki  in  their  language  means  dead, 
and  the  accepted  theory  of  its  first  application  to  them  as  a  tribal 
name  is  that  the  Navajo,  their  long-time  enemy,  in  a  spirit  of  derision 
so  called  them  on  account  of  their  distaste  for  warfare,  and  love  of  a 
quiet-stay-at-home  life.  According  to  the  Navajo  code  they  were 
"dead  ones."  From  the  Navajo,  whose  country  entirely  surrounds 
the  Hopi,  the  early  traders  and  settlers  acquired  the  word  Moki 
before  ever  seeing  the  Hopi;  and  from  the  trader  it  easily  passed 
without  question  to  the  Government  representatives,  so  it  now  stands 
as  the  official  appellation  in  the  Indian  Department.  But  ask  a  Hopi 
if  he  is  a  Moqui — his  quick  resentment  will  be  convincing  enough. 

The  Hopi  Reservation,  about  fifty  miles  square,  is  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  great  Navajo  Reservation,  but  under  separate 
administration.  There  are  seven  villages  through  which  two  thous- 
and Indians  are  scattered.  The  first  faint  view  of  Oraibi,  the  largest 
village,  is  gained  five  or  six  miles  down  the  trail,  where  by  close 
attention  the  block-like  houses  can  be  picked  out  and  distinguished 
above  the  like-formed  rock  of  the  mesa  which  they  crown. 

In  following  the  horse  trail  directly,  the  view  grows  plainer  and 
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HOPI   MEN  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  ORAIBI 


SQUASH  BLOSSOM  HAIR-UKESSING  OF  THE  HOI'I 
GIKLS — THE  BUD,  FULL-BLOWN  FLOWER  AND  SEED 
POD,     FOR     THE     YOUNG     GIRL,     DEBUTANTE     AND 
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then  is  lost,  as  the  way  winds  closer,  up  through  scrubby  peach 
orchards  and  melon  patches,  past  a  deep,  Oriental-looking  spring, 
then  squarely  up  a  narrow,  precipitous  passage  where  your  pony 
climbs  like  the  goat  he  has  to  be,  and  out  on  the  summit  full  into  the 
village  street.  At  once  everybody  in  town  knows  there  are  strangers 
within  the  walls.     It  isn't  wireless — it's  dogs. 

ABAHANA  (White  Man)  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception,  for  the  Hopi  has  a  strong,  fine  sense  of  hospitality. 
Appear  at  his  door,  and  a  courteous  form  of  welcome  awaits 
you.  He  bids  you  enter,  expresses  "thanks  that  you  have  come," 
shows  you  to  a  seat  and  then  adds  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  "you  are 
welcome  to  remain  forever."  The  mother  or  daughter  brings  food 
and  you  eat  whether  it  looks  inviting  or  not,  if  you'd  retain  their 
utmost  goodwill  and  respect.  But  it's  all  good,  take  my  word  for  it, 
and  don't  wait  for  knives  and  forks;  it's  good  form  to  dip  or  gouge 
into  anything  with  your  own  original  tools.  And  then,  when  you  go, 
you  are  asked  most  cordially  to  "come  again  very  soon." 

My  first  visit  was  on  a  flat  hunting  expedition,  accompanied  by 
youthful  Mah-si'-wa,  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  the  first 
place  I  entered  was  the  one  I  wanted  and  finally  secured.  It  was 
the  upper  floor  of  a  two-story  house,  occupied  then  by  the  family,  but 
Nav-ah-hong-a-ni-ma  was  willing  to  rent  it  out  and  move  downstairs, 
as  it  was  nearing  autumn  when  they  all  move  into  the  lower  stories 
for  more  warmth.  So,  upon  my  quickly  agreeing  to  pay  her  seventy- 
five  cents  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks — all  she  asked  and  which  as- 
tonished her,  for  she  had  expected  me  to  offer  her  twenty-five  cents, 
and  have  an  hour's  joyous  haggling  before  coming  to  an  agreement  at 
fifty — she  moved  her  few  chattels  out  and  swept  the  floor.  The  room 
was  about  eighteen  by  thirty-five  feet,  a  door  at  each  end  and  a  couple 
of  small  windows  of  one  pane  of  glass  set  directly  into  adobe.  The 
front  ten  feet  of  the  floor  was  some  two  feet  above  the  rest,  with  stone 
steps  to  reach  it,  and  that  higher  part  half  partitioned  off  by  a  low 
wall  part  way,  giving  it  a  gallery  effect.  In  three  corners  were  tiny, 
quaint  fireplaces,  one  a  sunken  oven,  and  in  the  other  corner  the 
mealing  stones,  set  in  a  shallow  trough  in  the  adobe  floor  with  a  wee, 
unglazed  window  beside  them.  A  broad,  low  banquette  on  one  side 
oftered  a  cozy  couching  place  with  another  half  partition  at  one  end, 
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giving  it  semi-privacy.  Then  there  were  sundry  cubby  holes  in  the 
walls  and  a  couple  of  storage  bins  which  furnished  seating  space.  The 
stone  walls  were  smoothly  plastered  with  adobe  by  hand,  in  a  way  that 
leaves  no  square  corners  or  hard,  straight  lines,  and  all  but  the  floor 
was  neatly  whitewashed  with  pure,  white  clay. 

Hung  to  pegs  near  the  ceiling,  and  forming  almost  a  frieze 
around  the  room,  were  bunches  of  dried  herbs,  red  peppers,  dried 
muskmelon,  dried  boiled  sweet-corn-on-the-cob,  neat  packages  of 
corn-husks  cured  for  various  uses,  and  ears  of  choicest  corn  of  many 
colors  for  next  year's  seeding.  All  this  I  asked  her  to  leave,  for  I 
liked  it,  and  also  I  kindly  peimitted  her  to  leave  a  large  pile  of  cool, 
ripe  watermelons  in  one  corner.  Then  she  brought  water  in  a 
wikurra,  I  bought  a  load  of  scrubby  fagots  that  Sah-koy'-um-na 
had  just  brought  in,  unpacked  my  few  food  supplies  from  the  traders, 
and  my  blankets  and  painting  duffle,  and  was  at  home.  "At  home" 
is  correct.  That  first  day  was  my  reception  day  though  no  cards 
were  sent  out.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  village,  some  of  the  women 
and  a  few  of  the  bolder  or  more  curious  children  came.  All  were 
interested  to  know  what  object  I  could  have  in  coming  there  and 
settling  in  such  an  apparently  permanent  way  in  the  midst  of  them. 

These  gentle  folk  are  very  susceptible  to  gentle  treatment  and  it 
wasn't  long  till  I  began  to  feel  highly  gratified  to  see  that  I  was 
winning  their  confidence  to  an  unexpected  degree,  even  in  the  con- 
servative faction.  Yes,  even  the  children,  playing  about  the  streets 
in  their  little  bronze  pelts,  soon  reached  a  point  of  confidence  where 
they  wouldn't  run  screaming  for  home  or  the  nearest  shelter  when  I 
appeared,  and  eventually  the  time  came  when  they'd  run  joyously  to 
me,  calling  me  by  name — my  Hopi  name — instead  of  scattering; 
then,  indeed,  was  my  pride  unspeakable.  The  ambitions  of  a  few 
recent  school  teachers  to  augment  their  roster  had  led  them  to  drag 
their  nets  very  closely  for  kindergartners,  and  the  unnecessarily  brutal 
means  they  employed  were  quite  truly  enough  to  justify  all  mothers 
and  weaned  infants  in  their  terror  of  a  Bahana. 

MY  two  or  three  weeks  lengthened  into  months,  and  yet  into 
nearly  a  year,  before  I  finally  jogged  down  the  trail  for  the 
last  time  tov^^ard  the  outer  world,  with  a  very  small  roll  of 
canvases,  but  a  great  wealth  of  happy  memories;  for  I  didn't  do 
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much  actual  work,  the  conditions  were  against  it.  There  was  too 
much  of  living  interest  in  this  new  world  that  I  found  myself  a  part 
of.  How  could  I  paint  when  Ke-wan-i-um'-ti-wa  came  to  spend  an 
afternoon  in  my  education,  making  me  get  up  and  "act  out"  things 
to  be  sure  I  had  my  lessons  right?  How  could  I  paint  when  an  old 
grandmother  wanted  me  to  see  by  every  detail  how  much  better  than 
modern  methods  was  the  good  old  way  of  building  up  the  clay  for  a 
piece  of  pottery?  Or,  when  Pu-hu'-nim-ka,  with  a  tiny  yucca-fiber 
brush  in  her  deft,  tapering  fingers,  permitted  me  to  watch  her  pencil- 
ing the  old,  intricate  design  on  one  of  her  gracefully  modeled  bowls? 
Or,  when  Ku-ku-ti'-ti-wa,  the  lame  boy,  came  to  borrow  tools  and  get 
advice  in  fashioning  a  finger-ring  of  lead,  set  with  a  rough,  blue  stone, 
the  model  for  one  he  planned  to  make  in  silver  and  turquoise  when 
he  had  acquired  the  necessary  tools  and  knowledge  for  that  advanced 
work?  How  could  I  paint  when  there  was  a  rabbit  drive  to  join, 
or  the  spinning  "bee"  for  the  bridal  robes  of  some  good  friend's 
daughter,  or  a  ceremonial  foot-race,  or  when  our  Katcinas  were  going 
to  Shungopavi  to  dance,  to  show  "those  Shungopavis"  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  the  rain  come  when  a  people  have  superior  knowledge  and 
stand  high  with  the  Cloud  Spirits,  or  when  there  was  a  nine  days'  cere- 
mony on  at  home  and  never  a  minute  of  it,  day  or  night,  that  hadn't 
some  real  interest  in  it. 

So  I  didn't  paint  and  there  are  no  regrets.  When  old  Ho-ve'-i- 
ma,  the  crier, — he  of  the  great  voice — stood  on  the  highest  house-top 
and  announced  that  on  the  third  day  all  were  invited  to  come  to  the 
fields  of  one  who  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  get  his  planting  done 
alone,  and  help  him  to  finish  it,  it  was  worth  more  to  me  to  join  the 
groups  that  trailed  down  into  the  plains  before  sunrise  and  see  two 
weeks'  work  done  in  a  few  hours  by  people  who  live  very  near  to  the 
Golden  Rule.  And  the  charm  of  it  is  that  such  communal  work 
is  done  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness;  song  and  laughter  are  every- 
where, and  when  the  task  is  done  there's  always  a  big  dinner  ready 
at  the  home  of  the  one  benefited,  in  which  also  the  woman  of  the 
house  has  had  the  co-operation  of  her  friends.  Such  occasions  come 
often,  as  when  a  man  wishes  to  start  a  new  blanket.  If  he  were  to  spin 
all  the  yarn  alone  he'd  spend  weeks  at  it;  but  let  him  invite  his 
friends  to  come  to  a  kiva  on  a  certain  day  to  help  him,  and  presto!  all 
the  yarn  is  spun  in  no  time,  everybody  has  a  good,  social  time  and  a 
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dinner,  and  he  is  ready  to  set  up  his  loom  next  day.  An  odd  feature 
of  Hopi  life  is  this,  that  the  men  do  all  the  spinning,  weaving,  em- 
broidering of  ceremonial  robes,  knitting  of  leggins  and  the  sewing 
of  the  garments  made  popular  by  the  advent  of  calicoes  and  velvets. 
This,  too,  in  addition  to  cultivating  the  fields,  herding  the  flocks, 
gathering  the  fire-wood  and  taking  their  part  in  the  many  ceremonies. 
So  they  are  a  busy  people. 

THE  Hopi  were  the  original  weavers  of  the  Southwest  and 
taught  the  Navajo  the  craft  that  has  made  him  famous — "her," 
rather,  for  it's  the  Navajo  women  who  do  their  weaving,  the 
men  devoting  their  time  and  energies  toward  the  business  end,  dis- 
posing of  the  women's  products  at  the  trading  posts.  Very  few 
specimens  of  the  Hopi's  exquisite  work  reach  civilization,  for  nearly 
everything  they  make  is  for  their  own  use.  The  women  of  the  tribe 
are  most  conservative  and  adhere  to  the  native  dress  woven  in  one 
piece,  folded,  laced  together  with  colored  yarns  and  belted  in  with  a 
long  woven  sash  of  bright  hue.  It  is  black,  a  diagonal  weave,  with 
a  ten  inch  border  at  top  and  bottom  of  dark  blue  in  an  embossed 
diamond  pattern.  This  is  caught  over  the  right  shoulder,  leaving 
the  left  bare,  and  they  generally  wear  a  mantle  of  a  smaller  blanket, 
or  of  calico,  caught  over  the  left  shoulder  and  flowing  free  behind. 
With  this  arrangement  of  costume  and  their  own  odd  method  of 
hair-dressing  it  would  be  a  long  trip  to  find  anything  more  pictur- 
esque than  a  group  of  women  and  girls  gathered  for  their  daiiy 
trading  bee  and  "mothers'  meeting"  on  a  kiva  roof,  or  on  a  house 
terrace,  weaving  their  bright-colored  trays  and  lunching,  or  particu- 
larly on  the  house  tops,  viewing  a  "dance"  in  the  plaza,  when  each 
one  wears  her  best.  At  such  times  the  unmarried  girls  are  supposed 
to  retire  modestly  to  their  homes  before  the  close  of  the  ceremony  that 
they  may  not  have  to  mingle  with  the  dispersing  crowd. 

Every  man  is  an  artist  unto  himself,  in  a  way,  in  Hopi-land,  for 
every  man  has  his  part  in  religious  rites  some  time  each  year,  which 
requires  of  him  the  painting  of  various  symbolic  designs;  so  every 
man  is  able  to  go  out  and  gather  from  Mother  Earth  his  own  necessary 
colors,  grind  and  prepare  them,  make  his  brushes  of  yucca-fiber,  and 
finish  his  work  neatly  and  artistically. 

Then,  too,  they  make  for  one  festal  occasion  many  Katcina  dolls, 
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carved  from  cottonwood  in  very  simple  forms  that  have  come  down 
to  them  as  correct  from  the  days  when  stone  and  bone  tools  superin- 
duced simplicity  of  treatment,  then  painted  in  the  detail  of  costume 
of  some  particular  variety  of  Katcina.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  separate  and  distinct  Katcina  personages,  each  of  whom  has 
some  special  influence  with  some  of  the  various  Elemental  Spirits. 
In  the  Katcina  ceremonies,  which  last  all  through  the  planting  and 
growing  season,  these  mythical  beings  are  impersonated  by  variously 
masked  and  costumed  groups  of  dancers  who,  for  the  time,  lose  their 
own  identity  and  are  consecrated  to  the  rites  of  the  occasion  and  spend 
days  in  song  and  prayer  for  the  successful  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  crops.  These  dolls  are  given  to  the  little  girls,  with  decorated 
bows  and  arrows  for  the  boys,  on  the  last  morning  of  the  Powamu 
ceremony  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  Katcina  season  in  Feb- 
ruary. More  than  mere  gift,  they  symbolize  the  good-will  of  the 
Katcina  represented  and  are  more  highly  prized  as  blessings  than  as 
toys. 

IN  all  forms  of  craftsmanship  the  Hopi  excels;  although  the 
Navajo  has  practised  silversmithing  a  hundred  years  or  more, 

getting  it  from  the  Mexicans,  the  few  Hopi  who  have  taken  it 
up  recently  are  proving  themselves  vastly  superior  workers.  Their 
combined  artistic  and  mechanical  sense  enables  them  to  provide 
pieces  that  are  without  crudeness,  yet  show  strong  individuality  in 
form  and  finish.  When  Lo-mah'-wi-na  of  Shungopavi  finishes  a  ring 
or  bracelet,  it  isn't  like  anything  anyone  ever  saw  anywhere,  and  it  is 
perfect! 

In  pottery,  which  only  the  women  work  in,  the  lines  and  propor- 
tions couldn't  be  improved  on  by  a  hair's  breadth,  while  the  com- 
position and  balance  of  the  painted  decoration  on  a  pot  or  bowl  are 
entirely  satisfying,  even  though  we  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  any  one  of  the  endless  variety  of  graceful  designs,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  religious  significance.  Their  drawing  is  developed 
to  a  state  of  finished  conventionality  and  symbolism  that  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  a  Bahana.  In  basketry  their  productions  are 
not  wonderful.  Pottery  takes  the  place  that  highly  finished  basketry 
fills  in  other  tribes.  So  they  only  make  the  flat  tray  of  twigs,  gen- 
erally with  a  symbolic  design,  perhaps  a  Katcina,  woven  into  it  in 
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the  soft-toned  colors  of  their  native  dyes.  These  they  use  for  any 
household  purpose  that  a  loosely  woven  tray  will  serve. 

It  would  seem  as  though  there  is  hardly  an  act  in  the  day's  work 
or  play  that  hasn't  some  religious  association,  and  it  is  all  sincere  to 
the  very  utmost,  not  thoughtless  form.  When  a  man  smokes  a  cigar- 
ette or  pipe,  each  pufif  of  smoke  is  a  cloud  symbol  and  implies  a 
prayer  for  rain — and  he  means  it.  When  a  man  brings  home  from 
the  hunt  a  rabbit  or  two,  his  wife  or  mother  takes  them  at  the  door, 
lays  them  on  the  floor,  gets  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  and  breathes  a 
prayer  of  gratitude  while  scattering  it  over  the  game — and  she  means 
it.  It  is  distinctly  a  religion  of  environment.  As  life  and  happiness 
depend  upon  the  success  of  the  agricultural  crops,  each  of  the  elements 
that  has  any  part  in  their  germination,  growth  and  maturity  is 
represented  by  a  spirit  to  whom  supplication  is  made  to  that  end  in 
many  ways,  all  with  the  utmost  fervor  and  sincerity.  They  do  not 
recognize  one  Great  Spirit,  but  there  is  the  "Sun  Spirit,"  the  "Moon 
Spirit,"  "Cloud,"  "Thunder,"  "Lightning,"  "Wind,"  and  "Fire" 
spirits,  "Spirit  of  Germination,"  of  the  "Underworld"  who  keeps 
the  springs  running,  and  yet  a  few  more.  At  any  rate  they  live  it  day 
by  day,  and  it  has  been  effective  enough  to  keep  them  a  gentle, 
peaceful,  honest,  industrious  people,  with  a  pure  blood  and  no  neces- 
sity for  courts  of  justice,  jails  or  orphan  asylums  for  untold  ages. 

In  all  my  time  there  I  never  saw  the  remotest  sign  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween men,  women,  or  children,  and  though  my  house  was  open  most 
of  the  time  and  littered  over  with  things  that  every  visitor  coveted, 
I  never  had  a  theft  but  through  one  man.  There  must  be  exceptions 
to  even  the  Golden  Rule.  He  got  away  with  a  pipe  and  some  silver 
buttons  once  when  posing  for  me,  and  though  I  forbade  him  coming 
to  my  house  and  denounced  him  in  well-defined  terms,  he  came  cheer- 
fully along  just  the  same,  bearing  no  malice  for  my  harsh  words. 

THE  Paradise  or  Spirit  House  of  the  Hopi  is  in  Grand  Caiion, 
and  there  is  sent,  during  certain  important  ceremonies,  a  mes- 
senger priest  who  makes  a  votive  deposit  in  the  shrine  erected 
there,  tenders  a  prayer  offering  of  sacred  corn  meal  to  the  rising  sun 
and  carries  back  with  him  certain  waters  and  herbs  for  use  in  further 
rites.  Shrines  are  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Hopi  towns.  Some 
are  shrines  to  distant  mountains,  rivers,  the  ocean,  some  to  prehistoric 
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■or  traditional  homes  of  ancestors  or  clans,  and  in  nearly  every  field 
is  some  manner  of  shrine  in  which  to  deposit  especial  prayer  offerings 
prepared  by  the  priests  for  the  purpose,  which  the  fortunate  ones 
proudly  carry  to  the  fields  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  efficacy. 
The  indoor  religious  ceremonies  are  held  in  underground  chambers 
known  as  kivas,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  in  Oraibi.  Each  man 
belongs  to  some  one  of  the  fraternities  occupying  these  kivas. 

There  are  songs  for  every  work-a-day  act  or  occupation,  for  any 
mood,  for  any  weather.  It  may  be  Nah-si'-kwap-ti-wa,  off  before 
sunrise  on  his  old  burro  after  a  load  of  scrubby  wood,  from  six  or 
eight  miles  back  on  the  higher  mesas,  whose  vocal  expression  of  the 
joy  of  living  comes  drifting  back  to  you  in  the  gray  dawn,  or  it  may 
be  a  shepherd  on  his  early  way  to  the  corrals,  or  two  or  three  young 
gods  in  breech-clouts,  astride  one  burro,  "pegging  it"  toward  the 
fields.  It  may  be  a  group  of  little  animate  bronzes  playing  in  the 
sand,  or  Mrs.  Masho'-hong-wa  crooning  over  her  youngest,  or  per- 
haps an  ardent  youth  who  stands  alone  and  stately  out  on  the  rocks 
towards  the  sunset,  yet  within  good  hearing  of  "Her"  who  is  of  a 
bevy  of  maidens  taking  the  twilight  hour  away  from  the  corn-grind- 
ing. It  may  even  be  Her  back  later  at  her  task  where  she  spends  so 
many  tedious  hours,  but  always  there  is  song. 

Then  if  it  really  be  Her,  back  at  the  mealing  stones  again,  and  the 
fire  has  flickered  low,  and  her  weird  song  comes  haltingly,  inter- 
mittently, perhaps  even  ceases,  you  may  have  an  idea  that  a  lithe, 
blanketed  young  form  has  quietly  appeared  at  the  tiny  open  window 
just  by  her  side,  and  though  the  meal  must  be  ground,  what  he  has  to 
whisper  may  be  too  interesting  to  lose  a  breath  of. 

But  always  there  is  someone,  somewhere,  singing  at  her  grinding. 


ANCtlA-A! 
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A  DEPARTURE  IN  CHURCH  BUILDING-THE 
SECOND  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  IN  CAL- 
IFORNIA:    BY  A  STRANGER 

F  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  chance  or  choice  to  Modena, 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio  gate" — 
are  the  opening  words  of  a  poem  by  an  English  poet  that 
tells  in  succeeding  lines  of  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  bride 
and  of  her  joy  and  jest  and  tragic  death.     Now,  I  would 
change  these  words  to  read:     If  thou  shouldst  ever  come 


by  choice  or  chance  to  San  Francisco,  stop  at  a  Church  out  near  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  in  a  few  succeeding  prose  lines  tell  of  a  joy  entirely 
free  from  jest,  and  of  life  instead  of  death. 

A  strong,  simple-minded  man,  one  who  appreciates  and  loves  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  to  his  people  of  the 
city  a  simple  country  meeting-house.  Others  of  his  kind  joined  hands 
with  him,  and  to-day  on  the  sunny  side  of  one  of  San  Francisco's 
barren  hills,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best  residence  sections,  you  will 
find  an  ideal  village  church,  set  down  in  its  own  garden.  And  that 
garden  is  not  filled  with  rows  of  little  green  mounds  and  their  attend- 
ing headstones,  but  is  a  grassy  slope  extending  to  the  concrete  wall, 
whose  severe  lines  are  hidden  by  the  caressing  touch  of  numerous  and 
varied  vines.  This  grassy  slope  is  spotted  o'er  with  trees,  so  naturally 
grouped  that  one  feels  God's  hand  had  dropped  the  olive,  thorn- 
apple  and  pine  cone  from  which  these  trees  have  grown.  The  dark  red 
of  the  Japanese  plum  tree  and  rich  green  of  the  stately  English  yew 
and  Italian  cypress  give  variety.  As  our  eyes  were  filled  with  their 
beauty,  our  hearts  were  likewise  filled  with  thankfulness  to  these 
distant  lands  for  their  contribution  to  this  garden  symphony. 

Amid  the  shrubbery  one  will  find  a  simple  iron  cross  rising  from 
an  ivy-covered  stone  base,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  old 
Spanish  Missions  before  the  days  of  preservation  and  restoration 
began.  There  is  also  a  Japanese  cypress  that  tells  the  story  of  its 
centuries  by  its  knots  and  gnarls. 

We  enter  through  an  iron  gate  and  tiled  portico,  by  a  long  box  of 
ferns,  that  hold  their  leafy  fronds  aloft  exultingly,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously are  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  the  dark  red  wall  behind  them. 
Before  we  realize  it  we  are  right  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  inclosure 
comes  the  feeling  of  "A  world  of  strife  shut  out  and  a  world  of  love 
shut  in.'' 
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A  DEPARTURE  IN  CHURCH  BUILDING 

DURING  these  autumnal  days  the  simple  tower  surmounted  by 
its  small  iron  cross  is  truly  beautifully  attired  in  its  dress  of 
Ampelopsis  leaves;  while  close  by  a  single  white  rose  is 
trying  to  tell  its  tale  of  June  days  with  a  few  belated  blossoms;  and 
at  her  feet  we  found  red,  ripe,  wild  strawberries  doing  their  best  to 
emphasize  her  story  of  the  spring-time.  Close  by  the  walk,  that 
leads  to  the  entrance  is  a  round,  shallow  basin — partially  shown  in  the 
picture  of  the  tower — which  the  gardener  always  leaves  full  of  water 
for  the  birds.  "Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

Over  the  entrance,  supported  by  a  bamboo  trellis,  is  a  grape-vine, 
and  as  we  stepped  under  its  shadows  the  strings  of  our  hearts  were 
vibrant  with  the  memory  of  the  Master's  words:  "I  am  the  vine,  ye 
are  the  branches."  The  sweet  silence  of  this  simple  garden  had  per- 
vaded our  spirits,  and  we  were  content  to  remain  within  its  spell, 
when  the  lines  of  the  poem  reverberated  through  our  minds  like  a 
long  lost  voice,  saying: — 

"But  ere  thou  go,  enter  the  house 

prithee,  forget  it  not — 

And  look  awhile  upon  some  pictures  there." 

The  atmosphere  of  reverence  which  one  perceives  with  his  first 
breath  is  a  strong  rebuke  to  the  simply  curious  person  who  would 
enter.  Instantly  we  feel  that  it  is  no  place  for  the  being  who  does 
not  care  to  hear  his  Maker's  voice.  Before  one  is  seated  there  is  the 
consciousness  of  a  friendly  feeling  extended  by  the  warmth  that  comes 
from  a  generous  supply  of  pine  knots  ablaze  upon  an  ample  hearth 
in  an  old-fashioned  fireplace  near  the  door.  The  piney  odor,  unhewn 
timbers  and  profusion  of  pine  boughs,  both  green  and  brown,  make 
one  feel  that  the  forest  is  near. 

The  room  is  longest  from  east  to  west,  and  the  walls  of  the  gable 
ends  are  finished  in  rough  gray  plaster,  while  the  ceiling  is  wooden, 
the  arch  of  which  is  supported  by  Madrono  timbers  with  the  bark  on, 
selected  for  that  purpose,  while  they  were  yet  a  part  of  the  forest  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  On  the  north  side  there  are  no  windows, 
but  instead,  four  pictures.  These  pictures  have  no  frames  except  the 
plain,  dark  stained  panels  of  the  wall  set  between  the  uncut  timbers 
that  support  the  roof.  Consequently  one  can  easily  imagine  one  is 
looking  through  a  window  away  off  into  the  meadow  or  the  hills. 
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I    AM  informed  that  these  pictures  depict  the  four  California  sea- 
sons, and  if  they  needed  names,  could  be  aptly  described  by 

passages  of  Scripture.  The  first, — Winter — where  large,  old 
trees  lift  their  giant  branches  aloft,  forming  nave  and  chancel  with 
their  leafy  arches,  against  a  cold,  dark  sky,  might  be  called  "The 
Groves  were  God's  first  Temples."  The  second, — Spring — with  its 
stream  of  water  running  through  a  fresh,  green  meadow  under  a  sky 
filled  with  departing  rain  clouds,  "For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  fiowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come."  The  third, — Summer — with  its  burdened 
field  made  more  yellow  by  the  summer  glow  that  comes  with  waning 
light,  suggests  that  "The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few,"  and  likewise  the  command,  "Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap, 
for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe."  The  fourth,— Autumn — is  just 
a  plain  country  road  ascending  an  ordinary  hill,  through  sere,  brown 
fields,  awaiting  the  awakening  the  rain  will  bring.  But  the  sight  of 
that  ascending  road  fills  one's  soul  with  an  Excelsior  feeling,  and  to 
the  listening  ear  comes  the  words:  "And  an  highway  shall  be  there, 
and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called,  The  way  of  Holiness." 

"When  the  twilight  veils  the  sky,"  and  there  is  no  longer  any  sun 
to  make  this  beautiful  place  light,  numerous  candles,  held  in  place 
by  wrought-iron  candelabra,  shed  forth  their  soft  light.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  altar  shows  how  the  pine,  with  bough  and  cone,  is  used  for 
decoration.  But  beyond  its  simple  beauty  it  is  to  us  a  symbol  of  the 
ideal  Christian.  "For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters." 
"His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedars."  Over  the 
altar  is  a  small,  round  window.  We  know  not  the  artist's  thought 
when  he  made  this  expression  of  it  in  glass,  but  fiower  and  bird  at 
once  suggest,  "Consider  the  lilies"  and  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for 
a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father." 
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GUILD  OF  DAMES  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD - 
ONE  PRACTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SERVANT 
PROBLEM:     BY  MARY  RANKIN  CRANSTON 

HE  Guild  of  Domestic  Dames  of  the  Household  in 
England  is  a  training  school  for  domestic  servants.  It 
differs  from  other  organizations  of  like  character  in 
that  its  object  is  to  attract  educated  women  to  house- 
hold work,  and,  through  them,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
such  employment  to  the  level  of  other  vocations.  The 
domestic  service  question,  which  may  now  be  called  the  world  riddle, 
as  it  has  spread  to  almost  every  country,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  problems  clamoring  to  be  settled,  since  upon  its 
solution  depends  the  preservation,  and  failure  to  solve  it  means  the 
destruction,  of  the  home.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  England,  pre-emi- 
nently a  home-loving  and  home-making  country,  should  have  made 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  along  genuinely 
economic  lines. 

That  such  a  question  exists  to-day  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
women,  characteristically  uninventive,  are  still  following  the  out- 
grown domestic  methods  of  their  grandmothers,  and  failing  to 
develop  the  originality  necessary  for  twentieth  century  housekeeping. 
It  is  not  strange  that  unprogressive  mistresses  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
highly  developed  factory  system  on  the  other  should  have  depleted 
the  ranks  of  household  workers,  causing  the  demand  to  so  far  exceed 
the  supply  that  a  difficult  situation  has  arisen. 

THE  Guild  of  Dames  of  the  Household,  formed  in  1900  by 
Miss  Nixon,  Lady  Knightly  of  Fawsley,  Miss  Brabazon,  Mrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson  and  others,  endeavors  to  create  a  better 
understanding  between  mistress  and  maid  in  order  that  the  mistress 
may  have  more  conscientious  service  and  that  the  maid  may  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  drudge;  that  she  may  have  time  for  her  very  own 
in  which  to  rest  and  amuse  herself  after  the  manner  of  all  other 
human  beings.  The  Guild  insists  upon  the  maintenance  of  good 
conditions  of  work  and  fair  conditions  of  freedom  from  work  or,  in 
other  words,  sufficient  time  ofi  duty  and  the  elimination  of  causes 
which  have  discouraged  educated  women  from  entering  the  field. 

At  Brabazon  House,  as  the  training  school  is  called,  domestic 
service  is  considered  a  profession,  and  the  charming  old  English 
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word  dame  is  substituted  for  the  objectionable  word  servant.  With- 
out doubt  this  happy  change  of  name  and  the  fact  that  students  are 
not  only  called  ladies,  but  are  consistently  treated  as  such,  have  done 
more  than  all  else  to  encourage  desirable  women  to  enter  service. 
And  why  should  not  our  maids  be  treated  as  rational,  self-respecting 
women?  In  view  of  our  great  need  for  the  intelligent,  conscientious 
service  that  makes  household  machinery  move  without  friction,  the 
members  of  a  family  circle  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  those  who 
make  life  comfortable  through  ministering  to  their  wants.  One  of 
life's  highest  laws  is  that  of  service  and  everybody  comes  within  its 
scope.  The  trouble  is  that  certain  kinds  of  service  are  considered 
desirable  and  other  forms  undesirable. 

If  houses  could  be  planned  by  women  who  spend  most  of  their 
lives  within  them  instead  of  by  men,  as  they  are  to-day;  if  house- 
keepers would  make  use  of  the  existing  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
elimination  of  drudgery  and  would  invent  more;  if  our  maids  were 
shown  more  consideration  instead  of  being  openly,  arrogantly 
treated  as  inferiors;  if  hours  of  labor  could  be  regulated  as  in  other 
industries;  and  if,  above  all,  the  objectionable  word  servant  could 
become  obsolete — then  only  captious,  irritable  mistresses  would  find 
themselves  harassed  by  a  domestic  service  problem.  In  other  words, 
some  one  may  say,  a  revolution  is  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
peace.  Not  at  all;  in  reality  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  an  undertaking 
as  that.  It  would  mean  merely  the  application  to  housekeeping 
matters  of  that  good  old  rule  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us.  Nor  would  this  mean  that  our  maids  should  enter- 
tain their  company  in  our  drawing-rooms,  play  on  our  pianos  or  sit 
in  our  boxes  at  the  opera,  but  that  instead  of  paying  no  attention  to 
their  human  desires  and  needs  there  may  be  an  attractive  sitting- 
room  of  their  own,  or,  if  the  limitations  of  space  should  forbid  that, 
the  kitchen,  which  must  then  be  the  sitting-room  as  well,  should 
contain  pretty  things  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  daily  work  which 
goes  on  therein,  that  properly  furnished  bedrooms  may  be  well  lighted 
and  heated  and  bathing  facilities  provided.  Surely  these  are  not 
unreasonable  demands,  but  merely  what  every  human  being  has  the 
right  to  expect. 
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AN  applicant  for  training  at  Brabazon  House  must  first  of  all 
fill  out  a  blank  in  which  she  gives,  among  other  facts,  her  age, 
previous  occupation,  references,  religious  denomination, 
whether  single,  married  or  widow,  and  in  which  she  agrees  to  rise 
early,  work  faithfully  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  "uphold  the 
dignity  of  labor."  There  is  then  a  probationary  period  of  two  weeks 
after  which  she  is  accepted  as  a  resident  student  at  a  weekly  charge 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  ($3.00  to  $3.50).  If,  during  her 
probation,  she  is  found  unfit  or  undesirable,  she  is  quietly  asked  to 
withdraw.  The  lessons  extend  over  a  period  of  one  to  three  months, 
according  to  previous  experience  and  natural  aptitude. 

Cooking  dames  are  taught  good,  plain  cooking ,  care  of  the 
kitchen,  kitchen  utensils  and  cooking  stoves,  and  some  house  work. 
House  and  parlor  dames  are  taught  the  care  of  rooms,  sweeping, 
washing  of  linoleum,  crockery,  etc.,  polishing  of  furniture,  grates, 
"boots,"  care  of  silver  and  china,  setting  the  table  and  waiting  at  table. 
Nursery  dames  learn  how  to  care  for  babies  and  young  children  and 
their  nurseries,  and  study  kindergarten  work.  As  real,  live  babies  are 
indispensable  for  practical  training,  the  Guild  has  opened  a  nursery 
which  receives  children  of  working  mothers  and  the  small  children 
of  families  having  illness  in  the  house.  The  babies  are  admitted  for 
long  visits,  the  length  of  time  being  decided  by  the  superintendent. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  weakening  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, which  might  ensue  from  an  over-long  residence  at  Brabazon 
House.  There  is,  however,  little  danger  of  this  where  so  many 
women  find  it  necessary  to  work  and  where  nurseries  are  so  scarce  as 
in  England. 

For  the  first  six  weeks  of  her  stay  each  dame  assists  in  the  nursery, 
dividing  her  time  between  care  of  the  babies  and  the  kindergarten; 
then  she  becomes  head  nurse  for  another  six  weeks  if  she  has  proven 
herself  to  be  a  baby  lover  and  a  reliable  student,  and  has  entire  charge 
of  one  baby.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  this  nursery  dame 
bathes,  feeds  and  exercises  the  baby,  being  relieved  two  hours  daily 
by  an  assistant.  Alternating  with  teacher  or  assistant  she  takes  her 
small  charge  for  three  nights  at  a  time  and  in  this  way  learns  to 
observe  all  the  changes  of  babyhood,  is  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  her  and  has  the  pleasure  and  reward  of  seeing  the  results 
of  her  care. 
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THE  dames  in  training  are  usually  young  women  compelled  to 
be  self-supporting  and  without  the  means  for  specialized  study, 
which  is  always  expensive.  There  are  others  who  have  had 
few  opportunities  for  intellectual  development.  The  average 
woman  is  inherently  domestic;  many  prefer  household  work  and  are 
better  fitted  for  it  than  for  any  other  occupation,  and  so,  many  of  the 
students  at  Brabazon  House  come  from  this  grade  of  women,  who  are 
willing  to  enter  service  provided  they  may  work  under  reasonable 
conditions.  The  students  belong  to  these  three  classes  and  Brabazon 
House  has  been  full  since  the  day  it  was  opened. 

Last  year  seventy-one  dames  were  enrolled;  positions  were  found 
for  forty-one,  ten  were  unsatisfactory  and  were  rejected  while 
students,  nine  were  taught  that  they  might  properly  do  their  own 
work,  four  gave  up,  five  are  continuing  their  studies,  and  two  are  yet 
to  be  placed.  As  in  other  professions,  a  certain  number  fail  to 
develop  the  adaptability  which  makes  for  success.  At  present  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dames  are  at  work  in  various  households.  One 
lady,  who  has  a  beautiful  home  not  far  from  London,  employs  nine 
of  them,  who  do  all  the  work  of  her  house  to  her  perfect  satisfaction. 

While  the  demand  for  their  graduates  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply  and  the  Guild  could  place  the  dames  many  times  over,  great 
care  is  exercised  to  ensure  improved  conditions  of  work.  An  em- 
ployer, in  making  application  for  a  dame,  must  state  clearly  and  fully 
what  her  duties  will  be,  must  agree  to  give  her  a  separate  bedroom 
not  in  the  basement,  and  not  require  her  to  live  with  ordinary  servants 
if  these  are  in  the  house;  must  specify  the  amount  of  time  ofif  duty 
daily,  weekly  and  on  Sunday,  and  must  consent  to  her  wearing  the 
simple  uniform  and  badge  of  the  Guild  and  not  to  require  her  to 
wear  any  other  distinctive  dress.  The  salary  must  also  be  agreed 
upon.  When  these  matters  are  disposed  of  the  Guild  brings  the 
mistress  and  dame  into  communication  with  each  other,  usually  with 
happy  results  for  both.  For  this  service  the  employer  pays  one 
shilling  (25  cents)  to  the  Guild;  there  is  no  charge  for  the  dame. 

THE  Uvo  extremes  of  society,  the  wealthy  who  employ  a  retinue 
of  servants  at  high  wages,  and  the  poor,  financially  unable  to 
keep  a  single  maid,  are  not  concerned  with  the  domestic  service 
problem;  but  the  thousands  of  families  in  neither  one  of  these  classes, 
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the  families  which  are  the  baclc-bone  of  national  life  in  all  countries, 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  it.  The  crying  need  in  household  work 
to-day  is  for  good,  "all  around"  servants,  and  this  is  the  demand 
which  the  Guild  of  Dames  of  the  Household  endeavors  to  satisfy. 

Salaries  in  England  are  low  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Good  stenog- 
raphers may  be  had  for  $25.00  to  $35.00  a  month,  not  many  receive 
the  higher  figure,  therefore  the  compensation  the  dames  receive,  $6.50 
to  $17.00  a  month,  may  be  considered  very  good,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  addition  they  are  given  board  and  lodging. 
Nor  is  fancy  cooking  expected  of  them,  only  simple  desserts  and 
absolutely  no  ices,  since  English  people  consider  them  detrimental 
to  health  and  regard  their  preparation  as  a  most  complicated  per- 
formance—almost worthy  of  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  black  arts. 

If,  in  the  United  States,  along  with  a  training  school  modeled 
after  the  one  at  Brabazon  House,  there  could  be  a  training  school  for 
mistresses,  which  would  stand  for  uniform  methods  of  household 
work,  would  regulate  wages  and  hours  of  work,  would  educate  the 
housekeepers  upon  the  subject  of  giving  truthful  recommendation, 
would  insist  upon  a  standard  of  honor  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  one  mistress  to  entice  away  another's  maid,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  would  emphasize  the  impertinence  of  attempting  to 
regulate  the  maid's  life  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  by  well-meaning  but  misguided  women,  peace,  in  time,  would 
take  the  place  of  present  strife. 

Is  it  too  wild  a  dream  to  imagine  a  home  presided  over  by  a 
sensible  mistress,  a  graduate  of  such  a  school,  and  with  the  domestic 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  dame,  who  takes  pride  and 
conscious  pleasure  in  her  work,  and  who  realizes  that  she  is  a  valued 
member  of  society  because  she  dignifies  her  profession?  One  of  two 
things  is  very  certain,  either  mistresses  and  maids  must  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  or  we  shall  be  forced  to  evolve  a  method  of  co-operative 
housekeeping. 
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MAORI  WOOD-CARVING- DESTRUCTION  OF 
AN  ANCIENT  ART  BY  CIVILIZATION:  BY 
FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 

pHY  does  the  civilization  of  the  white  race  always  act 
upon  a  primitive  people  and  their  culture  like  a  foul 
wind?  The  devastation  and  degradation  which  have 
been  wrought  among  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  by 
two  generations  of  contact  with  the  white  man  are  one 
of  the  worst  examples  of  that  invariable  result.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  ideals,  methods  and  results  of  that  civiliza- 
tion have  been  pretty  hard  on  the  white  race  itself,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  people  less  vigorous  and  forceful 
should  have  succumbed  under  its  influence.  The  Maori  has  gone 
down  before  its  breath  until,  in  numbers,  he  has  become  a  mere  hand- 
ful, in  character,  the  pale  shadow  of  his  former  self,  while  of  his 
culture  there  is  left  nothing  but  a  folk-lore  which  he  has  almost 
forgotten  and  a  knack  in  wood-carving  out  of  which  has  gone  all 
meaning  and  spontaneity. 

The  early  traders,  missionaries  and  settlers  in  New  Zealand  found 
a  savage  race,  cannibals,  in  the  Stone  Age  of  development.  But  they 
were  brave,  high-spirited,  chivalrous  and  noble  far  beyond  the  char- 
acter of  the  most  savage  races,  and  they  won  from  their  white 
conquerors  a  loyal  admiration,  affection  and  respect  which  to  this 
day  one  finds  ardently  voiced  among  those  New  Zealanders  who 
knew  the  Maori  as  he  was  a  generation  ago. 

It  is,  however,  his  endowment  of  artistic  feeling  and  its  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  wood-carving  that  make  the  Maori  of  the 
pre-civilized  day  especially  remarkable  among  savage  races.  He 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  passion  for  the  beautiful  to  which 
he  was  able  to  give,  even  with  his  primitive  tools  of  stone  and  shell, 
an  expression  of  genuine  artistic  worth.  He  surrounded  his  forti- 
fied villages  with  palisades,  which  he  surmounted,  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  yards,  with  huge  wooden  figures,  their  faces  carved  in  intricate 
patterns  to  represent  tattooing  and  their  bodies  covered  with  decora- 
tive carved  patterns.  He  made  beautiful  with  carving  and  inlaying 
of  shell,  his  war  canoes,  his  weapons  of  war,  his  implements  of  labor, 
even  the  fishhook  which  a  big  capture  might  at  any  time  wrench 
from  his  line  and  carry  away.     Upon  his  war  canoes  and  certain 
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CAKVEU    HOIKES    DECORATING    AN   OLD 
MAORI     HOUSE 

A  CALABASH,  FISHHOOKS  AND  COMBS, 
CARVED    BY    ANCIENT    MAORI    ARTISTS 


MAORI  WOOD-CARVING— A  LOST  ART 

kinds  of  his  houses  he  lavished  an  amount  of  beauty,  loving  laboi 
and  care  that  fill  the  modern  white  man  with  amazement. 

IN  the  museum  in  Auckland  is  a  war  canoe  which  was  built  some 
seventy  years  ago  and  taken  by  the  colonial  troops  in  a  war  with 

the  Maoris  thirty  years  later.  It  is  eighty-two  feet  long  by 
seven  feet  in  its  greatest  beam,  and  would  easily  carry  a  hundred 
paddlers  and  fighting  men.  Others  were  known  to  the  early  settlers 
that  were  much  larger,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  almost  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  But  they  were  all  made  after  the  same  model 
and  carved  and  decorated  in  the  same  way.  The  hull  of  this  museum 
specimen  is  made  of  one  huge  log  of  totara — a  native  tree,  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand — hollowed  out  with  fire  and  stone  axes.  Top-sides, 
elaborately  carved  from  end  to  end,  are  lashed  to  the  hull  with  flax 
fiber  through  holes  bored  with  a  wooden  drill  pointed  with  quartz. 
But  it  was  upon  the  figurehead  and  the  tall  stern-post  of  the  canoe 
that  the  Maori  love  of  decoration  chiefly  spent  itself.  The  stern- 
posts  were  always  six  or  eight  feet  tall,  the  pattern  of  solid  carving 
pierced  through,  so  that  they  had  a  very  delicate,  lacy  look.  The 
pattern  is  always  in  spirals,  accurately  measured,  and  finely  cut, 
while  down  the  center  runs  a  double,  heavier  line.  Mounted  on  the 
top  of  this  is  a  small,  distorted  figure,  apparently  representing  a 
human  being.  In  Maori  folk-lore  there  is  a  story  of  a  prince,  the 
Lord  of  Fishes,  who  had  a  pet  whale  that  bore  him  safely  and  swiftly 
on  ocean  journeys  whenever  he  wished  to  go.  It  is  possible  that  this 
long  line,  made  double  for  the  purpose  of  increased  decorative  effect, 
represents  Tinirau  and  his  whale,  Tutunui.  At  the  base  of  the  bow- 
piece,  carved  also  in  spirals  and  curves,  there  was,  in  all  the  large 
canoes,  a  prostrate  figure  of  Maui,  hero  and  demi-god  especially 
beloved  and  admired  by  the  Maori.  He  was  as  crafty  and  resource- 
ful as  Ulysses,  and  was  accustomed  to  turn  off  tasks  by  the  side  of 
which  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  mere  child's  play. 

The  preparation  of  these  exquisitely  carved  stern  and  bow-pieces 
required  time  and  patience.  They  were  made  of  totara  wood,  the 
stern-pieces  from  slabs  hardly  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  timber  from  cracking,  only  a  little  could  be  done 
at  a  time.  Love  of  the  beautiful  must  indeed  have  been  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  when  they  could  work  for 
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years,  with  inlinile  pains,  their  only  tools,  bits  of  shell  and  pieces  of 
sharp  stone,  upon  these  decorations  which  added  no  whit  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  war-ships,  and  whose  only  purpose  was  to  satisfy 
their  artistic  cravings.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  their  work  is  that  so  much  of  it  is  beautiful  even  to  the  civilized 
and  cultivated  eye. 

THE  two  kinds  of  houses  which  were  most  carved  and  decorated 
were  the  assembly  halls  or  council  chambers  and  the  store 
houses  belonging  to  the  chiefs  and  nobles.  The  store  houses 
were  smaller  and  for  them  the  labor  was  all  spent  upon  the  outside. 
They  were  set  upon  posts  two  or  three  feet  high,  to  protect  their  con- 
tents from  the  visits  of  the  native  rat,  and  even  these  posts  were  often- 
elaborately  carved  into  representations  of  human  faces  and  bodies. 
In  one  of  these  houses  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  Auckland 
Museum,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  structure  are  made  of  slabs  of 
totara  wood  set  upright,  each  one  solidly  and  elaborately  carved  to 
represent  a  human  form  grotesquely  conventionalized.  These 
figures,  used  in  all  their  houses  and  palisades,  represented  either 
heroes  from  their  mythology  and  folk-lore  or  historical  characters, 
the  ancestors  usually  of  the  persons  owning  the  house  or  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribe.  The  faces  were  tattooed,  and  the  arms,  legs  and 
entire  bodies  covered  with  an  elaborate  carved  pattern  of  zig-zag 
lines,  curves  and  spirals.  Almost  always  the  male  human  figure  has 
its  tongue  thrust  out.  For  in  Maori  custom  this  was  the  act  of 
defiance  and  told  of  high  spirit  and  indomitable  courage.  In  the 
later  carvings,  even  of  the  old  time,  as  the  figures  became  more  and 
more  conventionalized,  the  tongue  was  split,  or  doubled,  doubtless 
with  the  idea  of  introducing  variety  and  of  making  it  more  decora- 
tive, and  it  also  was  covered  with  a  carved  pattern. 

In  none  of  the  old  carvings  is  the  figure  given  its  full  complement 
of  toes  or  fingers.  Three  is  the  usual  number.  There  are  some 
students  of  Maori  lore  who  trace  the  reason  for  this  far  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Polynesian  race — of  which  the  Maori  is  a  division 
— in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  river,  before  the  Aryan  race  had  come 
down  from  its  primal  home  to  drive  out  the  Gangetic  races  and  send 
them  forth  to  their  wanderings  through  the  Islands  of  Indonesia  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     And  they  find  in  it  only  another  form  of  that 
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wide-spread,  symbolic  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  trinity  which 
speaks  alike  in  the  three  fingers  of  Buddha  and  in  the  three  fingers 
which  the  Catholic  Priest  holds  up  as  he  pronounces  the  benediction. 
Every  house,  for  whatever  purpose,  had  a  verandah  in  front,  made 
by  continuing  the  sides  and  roof  several  feet  forward  from  the  front 
end.  The  interior  of  this  was  solidly  and  richly  carved  and  deco- 
rated with  feathers.  The  human  figures  had  always  eyes  made  of 
pieces  of  iridescent  haliotis  shell — the  abalone  of  our  own  Pacific 
coast — fastened  in  with  wooden  pegs.  The  barge-boards  and 
another  set  on  edge  across  the  front  of  the  verandah  were  solidly 
carved,  usually  with  a  pattern  in  which  a  mythical,  nondescript 
figure  called  "manaia,"  a  sort  of  spirit  of  evil,  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  combination  with  parts  or  whole  of  the  human  figure. 
In  a  small,  carved  store  house,  made  about  seventy  years  ago  with 
primitive  tools,  this  pattern — illustrated  in  the  tail-piece  of  this 
article — shows  "manaia"  whispering  temptations  into  the  ear  of  man, 
who,  with  most  commendable  moral  courage,  has  thrust  his  tongue 
far  out  in  scorn  and  defiance  of  his  tempter.  One  of  the  human 
figures  in  this  carving  is  male  and  the  other  female,  and  there  are 
some  who  find  in  it  a  sort  of  Maori  Garden  of  Eden  episode.  But  in 
my  study  of  Maori  myths  and  legends,  I  could  find  no  warrant  for 
such  an  explanation. 

AN  immense  amount  of  labor  must  have  been  involved  in  the 
carving  of  their  tribal  meeting  houses,  of  which  there  was  one 
in  every  village.  They  were  often  of  large  size — one  that  has 
been  preserved  at  the  Thames  is  eighty  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet 
wide  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  Each  of  its  side  walls  is  formed  by 
twenty  elaborately  carved  figures  of  ancestors  or  heroes  alternated 
with  exquisitely  woven  panels  of  reeds  and  flax  in  varied  patterns. 
The  rafters  are  gaily  painted,  red,  black  and  white,  in  graceful  pat- 
terns that  show  both  an  artistic  eye  and  a  careful  hand,  and  the 
space  between  them  is  filled  with  the  woven  reeds  and  flax. 

The  lintel  of  the  doorway  was  always  richly  carved,  and  often 
the  whole  doorway  was  made  very  massive  and  imposing  with  carv- 
ings and  decorations  on  each  side.  One  lintel  that  I  saw  was  a 
Dantean  dream  of  twisted  and  distorted  human  bodies,  tossed  arms 
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and  dismembered  limbs,  all  intertwined  and  woven  together  with 
graceful  curves  and  spirals. 

Their  wooden  bowls,  urns  and  boxes,  used  for  serving  food  to 
chiefs,  for  holding  preserved  birds,  the  feathers  of  the  "huia,"  and 
articles  of  personal  adornment,  were  often  beautiful  in  both  form  and 
decoration.  Sometimes  the  box  was  held  in  the  grasp  of  grotesque 
human  figures  upon  which  the  carved  spirals  were  made  to  accen- 
tuate the  appearance  of  muscular  development  and  strength.  Or 
the  handle  of  the  cover  was  made  of  two  such  figures,  faces  upward, 
heads  together,  knees  bent  and  bodies  braced.  The  entire  surface  of 
boxes  and  figures  was  covered  with  carved  combinations  of  spirals, 
short  waved  lines,  and  straight  horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 

In  the  Maori  carving,  a  decorative  figure  that  occurs  over  and 
over  again  is  a  double  curve,  very  suggestive  of  two  serpents  with 
bodies  loosely  coiled  around  the  heads.  They  are  usually  covered 
with  fanciful  decorations  of  short  lines  and  curves  combined  into 
patterns,  and  two  small  figures  on  the  head  apparently  are  meant  to 
indicate  eyes.  But  snakes  are  unknown  in  New  Zealand,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  ever  existed  upon  the  Islands.  A 
carefully  carved  burial  case,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  exhumed  from 
a  cave  and  believed  to  be  about  two  hundred  years  old,  offers  an 
equally  inviting  vista  for  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea. 
For  there  is  no  reptilian  form  on  the  Islands  that  is  like  it  in  shape. 
The  Maoris  are  the  only  branch  of  the  Polynesian  peoples  who 
developed  wood-carving,  and  in  their  ornamentation,  both  in  wood- 
work and  in  tattooing — which  with  them  was  really  a  carving  upon 
flesh — spirals  and  scrolls  were  a  local  invention.  And  yet,  a  keen 
Maori  student  told  me  that  when  a  wood-carver  of  to-day  starts  to 
make  a  scroll  pattern  he  begins  it  by  making  a  Swastika  and  develops 
his  scroll  from  that  figure.  He  does  not  know  why,  except  that  he 
gets  a  truer  result. 

IN  Auckland  I  saw  a  number  of  carved  slabs  recently  exhumed 
from  a  cave  where  they  had  been  buried  for  almost  a  hundred 
years.     They  are  part  of  a  house,  originally  composed  of  eighty 
pieces — so  says  the  tradition  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged — which 
was  taken  apart  and  hidden  to   prevent  its  being  destroyed  by  a 
warring  enemy.     The  pattern  on  one  of  the  slabs  is  a  marvelous  and 
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bewildering  combination  of  designs,  part  human,  part  animal,  inter- 
twined and  superimposed,  but  all  full  of  meaning,  if  one  only  had  the 
key  to  the  symbols.  The  other  slabs  represent  either  mythological 
or  historical  characters.  One,  which  can  be  made  out  in  the  illustra- 
tion— the  slabs  are  about  ten  feet  high  and  the  figures  of  more  than 
life  size, — shows  a  man  playing  the  flute.  He  is  Tutanekai,  whose 
lady-love,  Hinemoa,  had  been  forbidden  to  see  him.  But  he  played 
his  flute  on  the  island  where  he  lived,  knowing  she  would  hear  and  be 
assured  of  his  loyalty.  And  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Rotorua  she  lis- 
tened, until  finally,  in  the  dead  of  night,  she  sprang  into  the  water 
and  swam  to  the  island — about  three  miles.  There,  after  romantic 
adventures  and  quaint  instances  of  primitive  resourcefulness,  she  dis- 
covered herself  to  him,  and  they  lived  happily  forever  after.  On 
the  shores  of  Rotorua  you  can  find  many  descendants  of  this  pair  of 
lovers,  now  in  the  ninth  generation.  For  the  well-born  Maori,  even 
now,  can  recite  his  genealogical  tree  for  seventy  generations. 

These  slabs  are  excellent  examples  of  the  Maori's  art  of  wood- 
carving  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  his  religious  feeling,  his  artistic  sense,  and  his  passionate  desire  to 
make  things  beautiful.  Nowadays,  with  the  best  of  steel  tools,  he 
makes  fairly  good  copies  of  what  his  ancestors  did  with  bits  of  shell 
and  stone.  But  he  no  longer  even  knows  the  meaning  of  the  forms 
he  cuts  upon  the  wood.  His  ancestor  was  a  cannibal  and  ate  the 
enemy  he  had  killed  in  battle  and  offered  up  human  sacrifice,  per- 
haps even  his  own  son,  when  he  dedicated  a  new  house.  But  the 
work  of  his  hands  was  art.  The  descendant  is  civilized  and  a  Chris- 
tian. But  the  work  of  his  hands  is  the  merest  pot-boiling,  without 
meaning  or  interest  for  him,  except  as  a  means  of  getting  money,  and 
with  but  little  charm  for  others. 
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WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTUREP-A  STUDY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  OF  TO-DAY:  BY  LOUIS 
H.  SULLIVAN 

F  I  say  that  the  aspects  of  our  thoughts  are  readable  in  our 
current  architecture,  I  am  not  saying  too  much,  for  acts 
point  surely  to  the  parent  thoughts,  and  in  everything  that 
men  do  they  leave  the  indelible  imprint  of  their  minds.  If 
this  suggestion  be  followed  out,  it  will  become  surprisingly 
clear  how  each  and  every  building  reveals  itself  naked  to 


the  eye;  how  its  every  aspect,  to  the  smallest  detail,  to  the  lightest 
move  of  the  hand,  reveals  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
made  it,  and  who  is  responsible  to  us  for  it.  Everything  is  there  for 
us  to  read,  to  interpret;  this  we  may  do  at  our  leisure.  The  building 
has  not  means  of  locomotion,  it  cannot  hide  itself,  it  cannot  get  away. 
There  it  is,  and  there  it  will  stay,  telling  more  truths  about  him  who 
made  it  than  he  in  his  fatuity  imagines;  revealing  his  mind  and  his 
heart  exactly  for  what  they  are  worth,  not  a  whit  more,  not  a  whit 
less;  telling  plainly  the  lies  he  thinks;  telling  with  almost  cruel 
truthfulness  of  his  bad  faith,  his  feeble,  wabbly  mind,  his  impudence, 
his  selfish  egoism,  his  mental  irresponsibility,  his  apathy,  his  disdain 
for  real  things.  Is  it  cruelty  to  analyze  thus  clearly?  Is  it  vivisec- 
tion thus  to  pursue,  step  by  step,  to  uncover  nerve  after  nerve, 
dispassionately  to  probe  and  test  and  weigh  act  after  act,  thought 
after  thought,  to  follow  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  mind  that  made 
the  building,  sifting  and  judging  it,  until  at  last  the  building  says  to 
us:  "I  am  no  more  a  real  building  than  the  thing  that  made  me  is  a 
real  man"? 

If  so,  then  it  must,  correspondingly,  be  a  pleasure  and  a  genuine 
beneficence  to  recognize  and  note,  in  some  other  building,  the  honest 
effort  of  an  honest  man,  the  kindly  willingness  and  frankness  of  a 
sincere  mind  to  give  expression  to  simple,  direct,  natural  thinking,  to 
produce  a  building  as  real  as  the  man  who  made  it. 

And  is  it  not,  as  naturally,  helpful  to  recognize  and  note  in  still 
another  building,  a  mind  perhaps  not  too  well  trained,  perhaps  not 
very  sure  of  itself,  but  still  courageously  seeking  a  way:  the  building 
showing  where  the  mind  stumbles  and  tries  again,  showing  just  where 
the  thought  is  not  immanent,  not  clear,  not  self-centered? 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  cheer,  to  encourage  such  a  mind, 
rather  than  to  dishearten  it  with  ridicule?     To  say  to  it:  Learn  that 
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the  mind  works  best  when  allowed  to  work  naturally;  learn  to  do 
what  your  problem  suggests  when  you  have  reduced  it  to  its  simplest 
terms;  you  will  thus  find  all  problems,  however  complex,  taking  on 
a  simplicity  you  had  not  dreamed  of;  accept  this  simplicity,  boldly, 
and  with  confidence;  do  not  lose  your  nerve  and  run  away  from  it,  or 
you  are  lost,  for  you  are  here  at  the  point  men  so  heedlessly  call 
genius — as  though  it  was  necessarily  rare;  for  you  are  here  at  the 
point  no  living  brain  can  surpass  in  essence,  the  point  all  truly  great 
minds  seek,  the  point  of  vital  simplicity,  the  point  of  view  which  so 
illuminates  the  mind  that  the  art  of  expression  becomes  spontaneous, 
powerful  and  unerring,  and  achievement  a  certainty;  so,  if  you  would 
seek  and  express  the  best  that  is  in  yourself,  you  must  search  out  the 
best  that  is  in  your  people;  for  they  are  your  problem,  and  you  are 
indissolubly  a  part  of  them;  it  is  for  you  to  affirm  that  which  they 
really  wish  to  affirm,  namely,  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  as 
truly  wish  you  to  express  the  best  that  is  in  yourself.  If  the  people 
seem  to  have  but  little  faith  it  is  because  they  have  been  tricked  so 
long;  they  are  weary  of  dishonesty,  more  weary  than  they  know. 

But  to  simplify  the  mind  is,  in  fact,  not  so  easy.  Everything  is 
against  you.  You  are  surrounded  by  a  mist  of  tradition,  which  you 
alone  must  dispel.  The  schools  will  not  help  you,  for  they,  too,  are 
in  a  mist.  So  you  must  develop  your  mind  as  best  you  can.  The 
only  safe  method  is  this:  Take  nothing  for  granted,  but  analyze, 
test  and  examine  all  things  for  yourself,  and  determine  their  true 
values;  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  reduce  all  thoughts,  all 
activities  to  the  simple  test  of  honesty.  You  will  be  surprised,  per- 
haps, to  see  how  matters  that  you  once  deemed  solid  fall  apart,  and 
how  things  that  you  once  deemed  inconsequential  take  on  a  new  and 
momentous  significance.  But  in  time  your  mind  will  clarify  and 
strengthen,  and  you  will  have  moved  into  that  domain  of  intellectual 
power  wherein  thought  discriminates,  with  justice  and  clarity, 
between  those  things  which  make  for  the  health  and  those  which 
make  for  the  illness  of  a  people.  When  you  have  done  this  your 
mind  will  have  reached  its  balance;  you  will  have  something  to  say, 
and  you  will  say  it  with  candor. 

IN  the  light  of  the  preceding  statements  the  current  mannerisms  of 
architectural  criticism  must  often  seem  trivial.   For  of  what  avail 
is  it  to  say  that  this  is  too  small,  that  too  large,  this  too  thick, 
that  too  thin,  or  to  quote  this,  that  or  the  other  precedent,  when  the 
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real  question  may  be:  Is  not  the  entire  design  a  mean  evasion? 
Why  magnify  this,  that  or  the  other  little  thing,  if  the  entire  scheme 
of  thinking,  that  the  building  stands  for,  is  false,  and  puts  a  mask 
upon  the  people  who  want  true  buildings,  but  who  do  not  know  how 
to  get  them  so  long  as  architects  betray  them  with  architectural 
phrases? 

Why  have  we  not  more  of  vital  architectural  criticism?  Is  it 
because  our  professional  critics  lack  penetration?  Because  they  lack 
courage?  Is  it  because  they,  who  should  be  free,  are  not  free?  Is 
it  because  they,  who  should  know,  do  not  know?  Do  they  not  see, 
or  will  they  not?  Do  they  know  such  buildings  to  be  lies,  and  refrain 
from  saying  so?  Or  are  they,  too,  inert  of  mind?  Are  their  minds, 
too,  benumbed  with  culture,  and  their  hearts  thus  made  faint? 

How  are  our  people  to  know  what,  for  them,  a  real  and  fitting 
architecture  may  mean,  if  it  is  not  first  made  clear  to  them  that  the 
current  and  accepted  architecture,  with  which  their  minds  are 
rapidly  being  distorted,  is  false  to  them?  To  whom  are  we  to  look 
if  not  to  our  trusted  critics?     And  if  these  fail  us,  what  then? 

But,  the  cynic  may  observe:  what  if  they  do  fail  us?  They  write 
merely  in  the  fashion.  For  everybody  else  betrays  everybody  else. 
We  are  all  false;  and  why  should  a  false  people  expect  other  than  a 
false  architecture?  A  people  always  gets  what  it  deserves,  neither 
more  nor  less.  It's  up  to  the  people  anyway.  If  they  want  a  real 
architecture  let  them  become  real  themselves.  If  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  betrayed,  let  them  quit  betraying.  If  they  really  wish  loyalty, 
let  them  be  loyal.  If  they  really  wish  thinkers,  let  them  so  think. 
If  they  really  do  not  wish  humbug  architecture,  let  them  cease  being 
humbugs  themselves.  There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  this  discouraging 
view  that  I  shall  later  clarify  it. 

For  the  moment,  however,  in  passing,  let  us  consider  our  archi- 
tectural periodicals.  They  float  along,  aimlessly  enough,  drifting 
in  the  tide  of  heedless  commercialism,  their  pages  filled  with  views 
of  buildings,  buildings,  buildings,  like  "words,  words,  words." 
Buildings  in  this  "style,"  that  and  the  other;  false  always,  except  now 
and  then  and  here  and  there  in  spots,  where  the  "style"  has  been 
dropped  in  spots,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  real  building 
appears  in  spots;  or  where  the  architect,  under  "compulsion,"  has 
had  to  let  the  "style"  go  and  do  something  sensible;  or,  rarely,  where 
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the  architect,  of  his  own  free  will,  has  chosen  to  be  clean,  and  has 
expressed  himself  with  feeling,  and  simple,  direct  eloquence.  The 
publishers  may  well  say:  Make  the  architecture  and  we  will  publish 
it;  we  are  but  mirrors  of  the  times.  If  our  pages  are  filled  with 
pretentious  trash  it  is  because  architects  make  it.  We  publish  what 
our  critics  write,  such  as  it-is,  and  what  architects  write,  such  as  it  is. 
We  give  our  readers,  who  are  mostly  architects,  what  they  give  us. 
If  they  want  better  they  will  let  us  know.     We  are  willing. 

And  a  word  concerning  "Handbooks  on  Architecture."  All  that 
need  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

Concerning  more  ambitious  works,  while  they  contain  certain, 
or  rather  uncertain,  attempts  at  philosophy,  such  discussion  is  left  in 
the  air  as  a  vapor;  it  is  not  condensed  into  terms  of  vital,  present  use. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  would-be  searcher  after  architectural 
reality  finds  no  aid,  no  comfort.  He  is  led  into  a  jungle  within  whose 
depths  his  guides  are  lost  and  he  is  left  without  a  compass  and  without 
a  star.  Why  is  this  so?  The  answer  is  at  hand:  Because  it  long 
and  tacitly  has  been  assumed  by  our  would-be  mentors,  and  hence, 
by  our  amiable  selves,  that  the  architectural  art  is  a  closed  book,  and 
the  word  FINIS  was  written  centuries  ago,  and  that  all,  obviously, 
which  is  left  for  us  moderns  is  the  humble  privilege  to  select,  copy 
and  adapt.  Because  it  has  not  been  assumed  that  all  buildings  have 
arisen,  have  stood  and  stand  as  physical  symbols  of  the  psychic  state 
of  a  people. 

CONFRONTING  this  ignoble  apathy  of  those  we  have  trusted, 
let  us  assume,  if  it  be  but  in  fancy,  a  normal  student  of  Nature 
and  of  Man.  Let  us  assume  a  virile  critic,  human  and 
humane,  sensitive  to  all,  and  aware  of  this  modern  daybreak.  He 
will  have  been  a  life  seeker  of  realities.  His  compass,  pointing  ever 
to  the  central  fact  that  all  is  life;  his  drink,  water  and  the  knowledge 
that  act  and  thought  are  fatefuUy  the  same;  his  nourishing  food,  the 
conviction  that  pure  democracy  is  the  deepest-down,  the  most  per- 
sistent, while  the  most  obscured  desire  within  the  consciousness  of 
man.  So  equipped  he  will  have  traversed  the  high  seas  and  the 
lands,  from  poles  to  equator,  all  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  pro- 
lific world  of  repressed,  but  aspiring  humanity.  He  will  hold 
history,  as  a  stafif,  in  his  hand.     He  will  weigh  the  Modern  Man  in 
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a  just  balance,  wherein  he  will  set  against  that  man  his  accountability 
to  all  the  people.  He,  as  dispassionately,  will  weigh  the  people 
collectively  against  their  manifest  responsibility  and  accountability 
to  the  child  and  to  the  man. 

Let  us  suppose  him,  now,  in  his  wandering,  to  have  come  into 
Our  Land.  That  he  views  our  architecture,  weighs  it,  evaluates  it; 
then,  turning  in  thought,  looks  out  upon  us  as  a  people,  analyzes  us, 
weighs  us,  takes  our  measure,  appraises  us;  that  he  then  places  people 
and  architecture  in  the  great  balance  of  history,  and  thoughtfully 
weighs,  carefully  appraises;  then  places  the  people,  with  all  their 
activities,  in  the  new  balance  of  Democracy,  again  to  weigh,  again  to 
appraise;  and  then  puts  us  with  our  self-called  common  sense  into 
the  serene  balance  of  nature;  and,  at  the  last,  weighs  US  and  OUR  ALL 
in  the  fateful  balance  of  All-Encompassing  Life,  and  makes  the  last 
appraisement!  What,  think  you,  will  be  his  revaluing  of  our  valua- 
tions of  things,  of  thoughts,  of  men? 

What  he  might  say  would  prove  a  new  and  most  dramatic  story. 

But  surely  he  might,  in  part,  speak  thus: 

"  4  S  you  are,  so  are  your  buildings,  and  as  your  buildings  so 
j\  are  you.  You  and  your  architecture  are  the  same.  Each 
is  the  faithful  portrait  of  the  other.  To  read  the  one  is  to 
read  the  other.  To  interpret  the  one  is  to  interpret  the  other.  Aris- 
ing from  both,  as  a  miasma:  What  falsity!  What  betrayal  of  the 
present  and  the  past!  Arising  from  both,  as  the  most  thrilling,  the 
most  heart-piercing  of  refrains,  as  the  murmur  of  a  crowd,  I  hear  the 
cry:  'What  is  the  use?'  that  cry  begun  in  frivolity,  passing  into 
cynicism,  and  now  deepening  into  pessimism.  That  cry  which  in  all 
times  and  in  all  peoples  became  the  cry  of  death  or  of  revolution, 
when,  from  frivolity,  it  has  merged  through  apathy  into  an  utterance 
of  despair!  Your  buildings,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  arise  as 
warning  hands  in  the  faces  of  all.  Take  heed!  Do  you  think  archi- 
tecture a  thing  of  books — of  the  past?  No!  Never!  It  was  always 
of  its  present  and  its  people.  It  now  is  of  the  present  and  of  you! 
This  architecture  is  ashamed  to  be  natural,  but  it  is  not  ashamed  to 
lie;  so  you,  as  a  people,  are  ashamed  to  be  natural,  but  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  lie.  This  architecture  is  ashamed  to  be  honest,  but  it 
is  not  ashamed  to  steal;  so,  then,  by  the  unanswerable  logic  of  Life, 
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you  are  ashamed  to  be  honest,  but  you  are  not  ashamed  to  steal.  This 
architecture  is  filled  with  hypocrisy  and  cant.  So,  likewise,  are  you, 
but  you  say  you  are  not.  This  architecture  is  neurasthenic;  so  have 
you  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Is  then  this  Democracy?  This 
architecture  shows,  ah,  so  plainly,  the  decline  of  Democracy  and  a 
rank,  new  growth  of  Feudalism — sure  sign  of  a  people  in  peril! 
This  architecture  has  no  serenity — sure  symptom  of  a  people  out  of 
balance.  This  architecture  reveals  no  lucid  guiding  principle,  nor 
have  you  yet  evolved  a  lucid  guiding  principle,  sorely  though  you 
now  need  it!  This  architecture  shows  no  love  of  nature — you  despise 
nature.  In  it  is  no  joy  of  living — you  know  not  what  the  fullness  of 
life  signifies — you  are  unhappy,  fevered  and  perturbed.  In  these 
buildings  the  Dollar  is  vulgarly  exalted,  and  the  Dollar  you  place 
above  man.  You  adore  it  twenty-four  hours  each  day.  It  is  your 
god!  These  buildings  show  lack  of  great  thinkers,  real  men,  among 
your  architects;  and,  as  a  people,  you  are  poor  in  great  thinkers,  real 
men,  though  you  now,  in  your  extremity,  are  in  dire  need  of  great 
thinkers,  real  men.  These  buildings  show  no  love  of  country,  no 
afifection  for  the  people.  So  have  you  no  affection  for  each  other, 
but  secretly  will  ruin  each  and  any,  so  much  do  you  love  gold,  so 
wantonly  will  you  betray  not  only  your  neighbors,  but  yourselves  and 
your  own  children  for  it! 

YET,  here  and  there,  a  building  bespeaks  integrity — so  have  you 
that  much  of  integrity.  All  is  not  false — so  are  you  not  wholly 
false.  What  leaven  is  found  in  your  buildings,  such  leaven  is 
found  in  you.  Weight  for  weight,  measure  for  measure,  sign  for 
sign,  as  are  your  buildings,  so  are  you! 

A  colossal  energy  is  in  your  buildings,  but  not  true  power;  so,  is 
found  in  you,  a  frenzied  energy,  but  not  the  true  power  of  equipoise. 
Is  this  an  indictment?  Not  unless  you  yourselves  are  an  indictment 
of  yourselves.  There  stand  the  buildings,  they  have  their  unchang- 
ing physiognomy.  Look!  See!  Thus  is  this  a  reading,  an  inter- 
pretation. 

Here  and  there  are  buildings,  modest,  truthful  and  sincere; 
products  of  a  genuine  feeling  existing  in  you.  They  are  not  truly 
ashamed  where  you  are  not  ashamed;  they  are  natural  where  you  are 
natural;  they  are  democratic  where  you  are  democratic.     Side  by 
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side  they  stand  against  the  false  and  feudal,  all  intermixed.  So  are 
your  thoughts  intermixed,  democratic  and  feudal,  in  a  strange  and 
sinister  drift. 

Your  buildings  show  no  philosophy.  You  have  no  philosophy. 
You  pretend  a  philosophy  of  common  sense.  Weighed  in  the  balance 
of  your  acts,  your  common  sense  is  light  as  folly;  a  patent  medicine 
folly,  an  adulterated-food  folly,  a  dyspeptic  folly,  the  folly  of  filth 
and  smoke  in  your  cities,  and  innumerable  everyday  follies  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  common  sense  which  you  assume  to  mean  clear-cut 
and  sturdy  thinking  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 

You  tacitly  assumed  philosophy  to  be  an  empty  word,  not  a  vital 
need.  You  did  not  inquire,  and  in  so  blindfolding  your  minds  you 
have  walked  straight  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

For  a  sound  philosophy  is  the  saving  grace  of  a  democratic 
people!  It  means,  very  simply,  a  balanced  system  of  thinking  con- 
cerning the  vital  relations  of  a  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  so, 
for  it  saves  waste.  It  looks  far  behind  and  far  ahead.  It  forestalls 
crisis.  It  nurtures,  economizes  and  directs  the  vitality  of  a  people. 
It  has  for  its  sole  and  abiding  objective  their  equilibrium,  hence  their 
happiness. 

Thus  foibles  and  follies  have  usurped  in  your  minds  the  vacant 
seat  of  Wisdom.  Thus  has  your  dollar  betrayed  you,  as  it  must. 
And  thus  has  not  been  given  to  the  world  that  which  was  and  still 
remains  your  highest  ofiice,  and  your  noblest  privilege  to  give,  in 
return  for  that  liberty  which  once  was  yours,  and  which  the  world 
gave  to  you, — a  sane  and  pure  accounting  of  Democracy,  a  phil- 
osophy founded  upon  Man;  thereby  setting  forth,  in  clear  and  human 
terms,  the  integrity  and  responsibility  and  the  accountability  of  the 
Individual, — in  short,  a  new,  a  real  philosophy  of  the  People. 

Let  such  philosophy  be  the  spiritual  first-fruit  of  your  fair  and 
far-flung  land.  For  you  must  now  think  quickly,  and  with  a  pene- 
tration, concentration  and  simplicity,  the  necessity  of  which  you  have 
hitherto  belittled  and  denied.  Your  one  splendid  power  and  reserve 
lies  in  your  resourceful  intelligence  when  forced  by  your  distress 
into  a  crisis.  Your  architecture  hints  at  this  in  its  many-sided  prac- 
ticalities. Your  history  in  this  land  has  proved  it.  Use  this  power 
at  once!" 

{To  be  continue  J) 
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FRONT     FXEVATION     SHOWING    CABLE 

NEW     I'OSTAL    SAVINGS  BANK     IN     BlUAPEST. 
ODON   LECHNER,     ARCHITECT 


ENTRANCE    HALL   AND   NOVEL   WINDING   STAIRWAY 
HUNGARIAN    FVRNITUBE    IN    THE    MAIN     HALL 


A  PROTEST  IN   FAVOR  OF   A    NATIONAL   AR- 
CHITECTURE IN  HUNGARY 

NE  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  new  style  of 
architecture  that  is  developing  in  Hungary  is  shown  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Postal  Savings 
Bank  which  illustrate  this  article.  Professor  Odon 
Lechner,  the  foremost  architect  of  Budapest,  who  was 
given  free  hand  in  designing  this  building,  is  known  as 
the  father  of  the  nationalistic  movement  of  Hungarian  art,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  break  away  from  the  old  school  and  create  a  style  that 
will  appeal  to  the  national  spirit  and  taste  of  Hungary. 

In  wandering  through  Hungary  we  find  at  once  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  monuments  of  art  and  the  most  modern  and  most 
exaggerated  styles.  The  treasures  of  architecture  of  this  land  are 
very  large,  but  often  without  decided  sign  of  the  real  Hungarian 
genius.  Only  here  and  there  in  the  architecture  of  the  simple 
peasants  does  one  find  traces  of  a  national  style,  causing  the  architect 
to  feel  that  a  lifetime  is  quite  too  short  to  create  a  school  willing  to 
work  always  toward  an  expression  of  Hungarian  spirit  in  building 
and  interior  decoration.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  "the  Master," 
as  Lechner  is  lovingly  called  by  his  pupils,  is  gradually  achieving 
important  expression.  In  all  his  work,  the  results  of  his  ideals  and 
heart-studies  are  plainly  visible;  moreover  their  effect  is  also  visible 
on  the  work  done  by  his  followers  of  the  younger  generation. 

When  the  Postal  Bank  was  started,  Lechner  was  not  only  eagerly 
watched  by  his  admirers  and  his  students,  but  also  by  the  followers 
of  the  orthodox  ideas,  the  ones  who  did  not  believe  in  any  artistic 
freedom  in  architecture,  especially  those  who  hated  to  see  any  nation- 
ality in  an  architectural  style. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  Lechner  triumphed  over  all.  He  not 
only  infused  the  quality  of  his  nation  in  this  building,  but  showed 
plainly  his  own  individuality  and  made  clear  the  researches  and 
studies  of  his  already  very  productive  life.  He  was  naturally  some- 
what hampered  in  the  execution  of  this  work  owing  to  the  limitation 
of  space,  the  cost  and  the  practical  purpose  of  the  building.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  moderate  cost  of  the  building,  which  did  not 
exceed  more  than  $240,000,  was  the  source  of  decided  inspiration  to 
the  architect,  as  it  compelled  him  to  utilize  less  expensive  materials, 
which  forced  him  to  employ  forms  of  design  which  could  not  be 
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employed  under  other  conditions.  Terra  cotta  was  the  material 
most  often  substituted,  and  many  novel  architectural  opportunities 
came  to  him  through  its  use. 

LECHNER  is  an  artist  as  well  as  an  architect,  and  for  his  build- 
ings, as  well  as  for  the  color  schemes  of  his  decorative  work, 
he  studies  and  searches  constantly  for  new  building  material, 
marbles,  natural  and  artificial  stone,  glasses,  etc.  He  freely  mixes 
glazed  and  unglazed  terra  cotta,  he  mixes  steel  with  cast  iron,  etc., 
to  achieve  the  exact  efifect  in  color  and  "texture,"  and  to  conform 
to  the  novel  structural  efifect  demanded  in  this  new-old  national 
style  of  building. 

The  front  elevation  of  the  building  was  mostly  the  point  of  criti- 
cism. The  eyes  of  the  architects  had  been  used  to  a  division  of  front 
by  cornices,  balconies  and  large  ornamental  decorations.  The  un- 
educated class  who  favors  the  often  unnecessary  and  unnatural  use  of 
ornament,  does  not  understand  the  honesty  and  beauty  which  sim- 
plicity and  natural  ornamentation  presents.  They  are  looking  for 
the  plastic  art,  which  with  its  pilasters,  columns  and  caryatids  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  structure  of  roofs  in  modern  building  con- 
struction, although  they  were  necessary  and  hence  beautiful  in  the 
days  of  our  ancestors  when  structural  material  was  in  its  infancy. 
The  methods  of  the  old  builders,  with  the  materials  at  their  disposal, 
cannot  be  applied  with  right  artistic  effects  in  the  case  of  modern 
building  materials.  To  the  followers  of  the  old  schools  this  elevation 
of  the  bank  building  was  strange  indeed.  It  showed  art  and  engi- 
neering well  combined;  and  here  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  Hun- 
garian architecture  the  tall  pilasters  on  the  corner  of  the  building. 
These  pilasters  announce  freely  that  they  are  a  structural  necessity, 
and  they  really  do  satisfy  the  eyes  as  to  the  stability  of  the  building. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  structural  efifect  is  in  no  way  new.  We 
find  it  in  the  Mediaeval  Gothic  structures  and  in  the  old  architecture 
of  the  Orient.  It  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  corner  decorations 
of  the  old  English  architecture.  Lechner  started  from  the  principle 
that  wherever  the  building  is  tied  by  cornices  going  around,  no  such 
pillars  are  necessary,  but  where  there  were  surfaces  in  large  dimen- 
sions they  must  be  "tied  together,"  and  the  pillars  became  at  once 
useful  and  decorative. 
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In  all  buildings  erected  by  Lechner  the  principle  of  ornament 
springing  out  of  utility  is  noticeable;  yet  this  modern  Hungarian 
is  most  vividly  in  harmony  with  the  best  of  Hungarian  art.  His 
work  has  the  wild  beauty  that  is  associated  with  Hungarian  music, 
with  Hungarian  painting,  with  the  very  sound  of  the  language.  It 
is  Lechner's  purpose  to  hold  to  the  style  of  building  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  temperament  of  the  nation,  yet  to  simplify  it  and  adapt  it 
to  modern  commercial  conditions. 

In  looking  up  all  details  in  the  pictures  shown,  you  will  notice 
that  the  smallest  part  of  the  exterior  and  interior  has  been  well 
studied,  and  shows  the  desire  of  "the  Master"  to  be  faithful  to  his 
country  as  well  as  to  his  own  ideals,  and  to  create  for  Hungary  an 
architecture  at  once  beautiful,  permanent  and  national. 


THE   MOTHER  CRAFTSMAN 

MANY  there  be  who  toil  to  serve  mankind 
With  various  tools,  in  Protean  forms  of  art; 
Some  joining  more  of  skill  with  less  of  heart, 
Some  all  inapt,  and  most  a  little  blind; 
One,  with  her  woman's  soul  upon  her  lips, 
Herself  the  willing  tool,  in  using  blest, 
Still  hovers,  like  a  bird  upon  the  nest. 
Her  sentient  work  with  brooding  finger-tips; 
The  finer  craftsman  she,  who  labors  not 
In  senseless  wood  or  stone  or  paint  or  clay; 
The  tender  flesh  her  touch  hath  ne'er  forgot, 
The  plastic  mind  reveals  her  subtle  sway 
Who  proudly,  secretly,  with  prayers  and  tears. 
Creates  sweet  life,  through  unrecorded  years. 

— By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 
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AND  WOVEN  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  COUNTRY 
WOMEN 

O  country  in  the  world  has  so  few  home  or  village  indus- 
tries as  America,  and  in  no  country  are  they  more  neces- 
sary. The  tension  of  life  is  so  great  with  us  that,  with- 
out the  relief  of  some  form  of  creative  work  that  shall 
add  its  quota  of  beauty  or  usefulness  to  the  sum  of  our 
common  possessions,  its  petty  cares  and  trials  are  apt  to 
result  in  a  narrow  and  apathetic  outlook  of  which  the  inevitable  re- 
sult is  a  feeling  of  hopeless  discontent.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
women,  not  the  alert,  aggressive  woman  who  has  fitted  herself  to  be- 
come an  independent  wage-earner,  but  the  home  woman  whose  ac- 
tual livelihood  is  earned  for  her,  and  whose  activities  are  limited  to 
the  care  of  her  house  and  children.  No  matter  how  inadequate  the 
means  she  may  have  at  her  disposal,  convention  or  her  own  lack  of 
training  and  experience  dictates  that  her  time  be  spent  in  the  thou- 
sand small  cares  of  her  home,  or  in  what  she  may  find  of  social  enjoy- 
ment within  her  reach.  These  restrictions  bear  most  heavily  upon 
the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters.  In  no  rank  of  life  does  the  wife 
have  so  little  money,  so  little  authority  and  so  few  interests  outside 
the  walls  of  her  own  home.  Unless  a  farmer  is  so  prosperous  as  to 
be  accounted  wealthy,  ready  money  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  the 
household,  and  almost  the  only  expedients  the  wife  and  daughters 
can  resort  to  for  "spending  money"  are  the  familiar  ones  of  selling 
butter  and  eggs,  or  taking  in  summer  boarders.  These  are  all  right 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  go  a  very  little  way  when  compared  with 
the  many  interesting  and  ingenious  home  industries  by  which  the 
farm  and  village  women  of  other  countries  add  considerably  to  the 
family  income,  and  which  serve  to  occupy  pleasantly  and  profitably 
all  their  spare  time. 

It  is  not  that  the  American  woman  lacks  energy  or  ability;  the 
lack  chiefly  is  of  opportunity  and  training.  The  sad  truth  told  by 
often-quoted  statistics  as  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  among  farm- 
ers' wives,  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  mental  and  nervous  energy  left 
to  turn  back  upon  itself  and  ferment  in  a  life  of  monotonous  house- 
hold care  and  the  sordid  trials  incident  upon  the  possession  of  only 
insufficient  means.     Even  on  the  brighter  side,  there  is  the  record  of 
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time  and  energy  turned  to  such  poor  advantage  that  the  results  are 
either  nothing  at  all  or  pitifully  meagre.  Where  the  need  for  money 
is  great,  so  great  that  the  women  of  the  family  must  become  wage- 
earners  to  help  meet  expenses,  the  daughters  leave  home  for  the  hard 
and  dangerous  life  of  shop  or  factory  girls,  and  the  mother  joins  the 
army  of  country  women  who  make  possible  the  sale  of  many  of  the 
cheap  garments  in  department  stores  by  sewing  for  whatever  price 
they  can  get — in  most  cases  a  few  cents  at  most  for  a  single  piece.  In 
more  prosperous  homes,  where  the  man  is  the  sole  provider  or  where 
the  farm  yields  sufficient  for  a  fairly  comfortable  livelihood,  the  spare 
time  of  the  women  is  most  often  spent  in  the  making  of  useless  and 
usually  hideous  "fancy-work,"  which  is  at  best  little  more  than  a 
pathetic  expression  of  the  natural  human  desire  to  create  something 
that  shall  give  pleasure. 

HARDLY  more  than  the  suggestion  and  a  little  training  are 
needed  to  turn  this  creative  energy  into  the  production  of 
wares  that  might  be  as  beautiful  as  the  laces,  embroideries 
and  hand-woven  fabrics  made  and  sold  by  the  villagers  in  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  for  these  wares  there  is  a  profitable  and 
ever-increasing  market.  In  many  cases  the  first  knowledge  of  a  craft 
does  not  need  to  be  taught,  as  with  the  famous  Abnakee  rugs,  which 
the  art  sense  and  altruism  of  one  woman  have  developed  from  the 
common  "hooked  rug"  of  New  England.  The  evolution  of  these 
beautiful  rugs  is  a  story  familiar  to  everyone  interested  in  handicrafts 
in  America,  and  it  is  an  enterprise  the  success  of  which  illustrates  per- 
fectly any  argument  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  developing  home  in- 
dustries in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee,  whose  training  in  the  principles  of  design 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  carry  to  such  success  her  idea  of  establish- 
ing this  lucrative  home  industry  in  the  hill  region  of  New  Hampshire, 
needed  only  the  suggestion.  A  chance  word  from  an  observant 
friend  opened  her  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the  sturdy  and  durable, 
but  usually  hideous,  rug  made  by  drawing  strips  of  cloth  through 
burlaps  or  coarse  canvas.  These  hooked  rugs  were  to  be  found  in 
most  New  England  farmhouses,  but  the  crudity  of  their  design  and 
coloring,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  usually  made  of  strips  cut  from 
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any  worn-out  garment  that  had  utterly  passed  its  usefulness,  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  their  possessing  value  as  a  salable  com- 
modity. In  fact,  no  one  thought  of  selling  them,  except  perhaps  now 
and  then  to  a  neighbor,  and  yet  nowhere  is  there  a  greater  need  of 
some  source  of  income  other  than  that  derived  from  crops  than  exists 
in  the  farm  region  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Albee  did  some  very  thorough  experimenting  herself  before 
she  organized  her  rug-making  as  an  industry.  There  were  fabrics 
without  number  to  be  tried  before  just  the  right  material  was  found 
which  would  give  the  thick,  velvety  pile  and  firm  springiness  beneath 
the  tread  that  characterizes  these  rugs,  and  there  were  endless  blends 
and  mixtures  in  the  dye-tubs  before  the  soft,  subtle  shades  were  dis- 
covered that  give  to  each  rug  its  perfect  coloring.  When  she  herself 
had  arrived  at  a  pretty  clear  knowledge  of  what  she  was  about,  she 
began  her  systematic  efiforts  to  interest  the  neighboring  women  in  the 
new  industry.  Owing  to  the  conservatism  and  aggressive  independ- 
ence of  the  women,  this  was  the  most  uphill  work  of  all,  but  it 
finally  succeeded,  and  now  some  of  the  most  beautiful  modern  rugs 
are  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pequaket,  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  charming  book,  "Mountain  Playmates,"  in  which  Mrs. 
Albee  tells  of  her  experiences  in  rejuvenating  an  abandoned  farm, 
she  also  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  inception  and  development  of  the 
industry  that  has  made  her  famous,  but  her  method  of  work  is  given 
more  fully  in  her  book  on  rug-making,  which  is  most  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  all  workers.  The  strongly  distinctive  designs  are  all 
original,  the  outcome  of  patient  experimenting,  as  were  the  dyes  and 
fabrics  used.  In  the  early  days  of  her  rug-making,  Mrs.  Albee  was 
a  devotee  of  the  curved  line,  and  all  her  designs  were  expressive  of 
the  infinite  subtility  of  curves,  later,  the  strength  of  the  straight  line 
became  evident  to  her  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  this  work,  and  the 
rugs  sent  out  now  from  the  farmhouses  around  Pequaket  show  de- 
signs that  are  almost  primitive  in  their  strong  simplicity.  As  Mrs. 
Albee  says  herself  of  the  evolution  of  her  designs:  "The  decorative 
forms  used  by  our  own  Indians,  as  by  all  primitive  peoples,  appealed 
to  me  greatly,  yet  their  symbolism  would  be  meaningless  to  us,  how- 
ever expressive  of  Indian  religion  and  legendary  lore.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  think  myself  back  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  primi- 
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tive  craftsman,  and  then  let  the  designs  grow  of  themselves  from  the 
clear  and  simple  thought  out  to  inevitable  combinations  of  form  and 
color.  Reproduced  or  imitated  designs  would  mean  nothing  as  art- 
istic productions,  and  if  one  only  thinks  clearly  enough  the  combina- 
tions seem  almost  to  form  themselves." 

THE  consequence  of  all  this  thought  and  experiment  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  industry  that  is  bringing  rich  returns  to  a 
group  of  country  women  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  rugs 
they  make  under  Mrs.  Albee's  direction  cannot  be  woven  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  and  they  are  tolerably  costly  rugs, 
too.  They  represent  one  expression  of  the  vigorous  national  spirit 
that  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  all  forms  of  art  in  this  country,  for 
they  are  distinctively  American  in  their  strong  simplicity  and  practi- 
cal usefulness.  The  same  feeling  goes  into  their  designing  and  work- 
manship that  inspired  the  craftsmen  who  wove  their  very  strength 
into  the  rich  fabric  and  intricate  symbolism  of  the  old  Oriental  rugs, 
and  like  those  superb  creations  of  humble  hands,  they  fulfil  absolute- 
ly the  purpose  for  which  they  are  made.  As  the  jeweled  coloring 
and  silken  sheen  of  the  old  throne-rugs,  prayer-rugs  and  hangings  be- 
longed to  the  dim  gorgeousness  of  Eastern  palaces  and  mosques,  so 
the  vigorous  forms,  subtle  blendings  of  color  and  stout  durability  of 
these  mountain-made,  modern  rugs  belong  to  the  simple  and  "usable'* 
beauty  of  the  best  modern  dwellings,  where  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  the  energtic  life  of  to-day  is  carried  on. 

As  to  the  opportunities  for  mental  development  that  lie  in  the  do- 
ing of  such  work  as  this,  the  work  itself  is  sufficient  evidence.  To 
the  woman  who  thinks  at  all,  the  very  making  of  such  a  rug  will 
open  up  hitherto  unknown  vistas  of  inquiry  and  speculation  as  to  the 
principles  behind  the  design,  the  properties  of  the  plants  or  dyes 
which  give  the  color,  the  possibilities  of  color  combination  and  the 
reasons  for  the  keen  pleasure  always  felt  in  the  doing  well  of  beauti- 
ful work.  Such  thought  is  the  outgrowth  of  cultivation,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  also  the  outgrowth  of  imagination  and  a  certain  poetic  in- 
sight that  is  inborn  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  some  of  us,  and  big 
work  like  this  is  in  itself  a  means  of  cultivation  and  development 
greater  than  is  to  be  found  in  schools  or  books.     It  is  as  broadening 
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to  the  mind,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  trivial  and  imitative  work,  under- 
taken merely  to  kill  time  or  to  foster  personal  vanity  in  showy 
possessions,  is  belittling.  The  money  earned  in  this  way,  while  the 
home  life  goes  on  uninterrupted,  is  precious,  but  it  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  educative  efifect  and  the  ever-growing  pleasure 
of  the  work  itself.  As  Mrs.  Albee  says  of  her  own  first  efforts  and 
experiments: 

"That  I  had  never  seen  a  rug  executed,  and  had  merely  heard  the 
process  described,  seemed  of  no  consequence,  nor  did  my  absolute 
ignorance  of  dyeing  daunt  me.  Such  trifles  could  soon  be  mas- 
tered. I  stood  ready  to  rush  into  all  sorts  of  things  where  arch- 
angels would  have  feared  to  tread.  With  a  community  wishing  home 
employment  on  the  one  hand  and  an  enthusiast  eager  to  advise  and 
reform  on  the  other,  nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  fuse  the  Uvo  into 
an  immediate  and  successful  enterprise.  The  forest  and  wayside  be- 
gan to  wear  a  different  aspect.  They  were  no  longer  habitations  of 
the  spirit,  they  were  commodities  that  would  yield  their  secrets  to 
me.  The  crimson  thyrsus  of  the  sumach,  the  superb  yellow  of  the 
goldenrod,  the  cinnamon  brown  of  ferns  excited  me.  How  did  Na- 
ture secure  these  hues?  Were  her  colors  fast?  Where  was  her  lab- 
oratory and  what  were  her  mordants?  I  revelled  in  color  as  never 
before.  I  saw  combinations  that  filled  me  with  despair.  What 
beautiful  mysteries  lay  on  every  hand  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  al- 
chemist! I  knew  not  what  hour  they  would  reveal  themselves,  or 
what  the  disclosures  would  be.  I  did  not  wish  manuals  of  dyeing; 
I  preferred  to  learn  for  myself  and  be  my  own  text-book.  During 
intervals  between  our  meals  the  kitchen  stove  was  covered  with  ves- 
sels of  all  sizes,  with  brews  and  stews  of  every  description." 

THIS  and  much  more  of  vivid,  delightful  chat  is  found  in 
"Mountain  Playmates,"  chat  that  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  joy 
found  in  this  work.  Of  the  work  itself,  the  illustrations  shown 
here  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  evolved  from  the  patchy  mon- 
strosities formerly  seen  in  every  farmhouse.  Even  though  the  color 
is  lacking,  the  designs  speak  for  themselves  and  the  color  may  be 
imagined  by  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  these  rugs.  The  design  which 
shows  as  the  most  indeterminate  in  the  pictures  is  really  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  rugs.  The  center  ground  is  of  two  tones  of  soft 
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chocolate  brown,  the  color  shading  from  one  tone  to  the  other  at  the 
center.  The  small,  sketchy  figures  are  in  a  light,  clear  apple-green, 
outlined  with  soft  orange-yellow.  The  ends  are  made  to  contrast 
pleasantly  by  putting  the  ground  in  the  apple-green,  with  the  simple 
border  figure  in  brown  outlined  with  yellow.  In  the  most  Indian- 
looking  of  the  rugs, — the  one  crossed  by  four  bands  of  roughly  trian- 
gular figures, — the  ground  is  of  apple-green,  with  threads  of  a  darker 
tone  irregularly  woven  in.  The  bands  are  of  soft  orange,  with  the 
figures, — which  appear  lighter  in  the  cut, — of  a  very  dark  blue.  The 
smaller  figures,  which  appear  between  the  bands,  are  of  blue,  with  an 
orange  outline  around  each,  this  scheme  being  reversed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rug.  The  rug  showing  the  latticed  design  and  the  well- 
defined  border  has  a  center  ground  of  pomegranate  red.  This  has  a 
mottled  or  stippled  effect,  the  color  varying  in  tone  from  pomegran- 
ate to  red,  yellow  and  brick.  The  figures  are  in  varied  colors, — rose, 
apple-green,  soft  red,  orange,  brown,  and  dark  and  light  blue,  each 
outlined  in  velvety  black.  The  border  figures  are  also  in  many 
colors  on  a  ground  of  apple-green.  Simplest  of  all  is  the  rug  show- 
ing a  primitive  figure  of  short  irregular  horizontal  bands  that  ex- 
tend the  length  of  the  rug.  In  this,  the  ground  is  of  varied  tones  of 
light  brick-red,  and  the  figures  of  very  dark  Prussian  blue,  outlined 
in  orange-yellow. 

ANOTHER  style  of  rug,  totally  different  in  effect  from  the 
rich  and  deep-piled  Abnakee,  is  called  the  "Martha  Washing- 
ton." It  is  the  evolution  of  the  old-fashioned  rag  carpet,  as 
the  other  is  of  the  hooked  rug,  and  it  is  as  suitable  for  bedroom  use  as 
the  richer  rug  is  for  the  living-rooms.  This  woven  rug  is  very  soft 
and  demure  in  coloring,  and  is  light  and  washable,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  all  of  the  daintier  uses  of  a  woman's  especial 
room. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  first  Martha  Washington  rugs  were 
started  in  a  woman's  studio  at  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  they 
were  made  of  plain  materials  which  were  dyed  with  vegetable 
dyes,  the  ground  work  presenting  a  cloudy  appearance  which 
charmed  artists  and  made  the  rugs  very  popular  with  discriminating 
buyers.     Denims  in  soft  colorings  were  much  used  for  raw  material, 
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torn  in  strips  in  order  to  give  a  rough  appearance  to  the  rug.  No  in- 
tricate border-making  was  then  attempted,  only  three  or  four  bands 
of  contrasting  color  being  used.  Only  one  loom  was  kept  going,  but 
the  products  of  this  supplied  the  demand  at  that  time. 

The  industry  grew  until  it  was  found  that  several  looms  would 
be  required  to  fill  the  orders.  Nine  foot  looms  and  intermediate 
sizes  were  installed  and  intricate  designs  were  made  for  the  borders, 
adding  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  rug.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  industry  the  material  was  either  torn  by  hand  or  cut  with  a  large 
meat  knife,  but  as  its  scope  increased,  and  the  material  was  bought  in 
fifty-yard  pieces,  a  circular  cutting  machine  was  found  necessary  to 
save  labor.  This  machine  cuts  the  material  in  one-inch  strips  fifty 
yards  long,  and  leaves  no  frayed  edges  as  do  the  other  modes  of  cut- 
ting. 

A  later  rug  made  by  the  same  weavers  is  called  the  Priscilla,  and 
this  closely  resembles  the  original  Martha  Washington.  This  is  also 
made  from  new  material,  but  it  is  torn  into  strips.  After  it  has  been 
torn  it  is  put  into  hanks  and  dyed  in  beautiful  soft  colors,  which  will 
wash  and  remain  fast.  The  borders  on  these  Priscilla  rugs  are  mere- 
ly plain  bands  of  color  at  either  end,  as  the  rug  is  intended  for 
Colonial  furnishing,  and  does  not  seem  to  need  the  elaborate  borders 
that  the  more  finished  Martha  Washington  rug  requires. 

One  pattern  in  the  Priscilla  rug  is  made  by  winding  a  strip  of 
white  material  with  blue,  green,  or  some  other  color  for  the  body  of 
the  rug.  The  bars  at  either  end  are  of  solid  color,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  iridescent  effect  of  the  center.  Another  variety  has 
a  solid  color  for  the  body  of  the  rug,  with  three-inch  bars  at  the  ends, 
while  a  third  is  made  by  twisting  two  colors  together,  such  as  blue 
and  green  for  the  body  of  the  rug,  the  bars  being  made  of  either  blue 
or  green  as  required. 

The  latest  product  from  these  looms  is  called  the  John  Alden  rug, 
which  is  very  much  like  the  Priscilla,  as  it  presents  a  coarse  texture. 
This  rug  is  woven  in  a  loose  basket-weave  which  is  very  attractive. 
The  colors  are  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  Priscilla  rugs,  and 
the  same  kind  of  borders  are  used, — except  in  the  bath  rugs,  which 
have  a  special  border  suitable  for  this  purpose.  These  rugs  are 
heavier  than  either  the  Martha  Washington  or  the  Priscilla,  as  a 
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three  by  six  weighs  nearly  six  pounds.  The  Martha  Washingtons 
are  used  in  bedrooms  and  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  summer  cottage, 
while  the  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  rugs  can  be  used  especially  for 
porches  and  bathrooms,  on  account  of  their  washable  properties,  and 
their  strong,  heavy  texture. 

In  the  old  colonial  town  of  Germantown  just  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  band  of  weavers  is  busily  at  work  turning  out  some  quaint 
little  rugs  called  the  Dorothy  Manners  rug.  These  are  made  in 
many  dififerent  colors  and  sizes,  and  are  very  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance and  heavy  in  weight,  being  woven  principally  in  the  hit  or  miss 
style  with  plain  borders.  The  Old  Colony  Weavers,  as  they  are 
called,  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  rugs  cannot  be  bought 
by  the  trade,  as  their  industry  is  carried  on  exclusively  from  the  loom 
to  the  home  direct. 

The  spread  of  home  industries  is  slow  with  us,  but  it  has  its  start. 
Women  are  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  loom,  rug-hook 
and  dye-pot  for  beautiful,  original  and  lucrative  work,  and  it  does 
not  take  long  for  the  American  woman  to  grasp  an  idea  when  once  it 
is  presented  to  her  in  attractive  form.  From  rugs  it  is  easy  to  ad- 
vance to  beautiful  home-woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  from  these 
will  inevitably  spring  beautiful  decorative  work  that  shall  have  its 
own  meaning  and  fill  its  own  place  in  the  lives  of  the  workers  as  well 
as  of  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done. 
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CONTINENTAL  WOMAN'S  KITCHEN 

NE  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
Continental  working  people  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
tourist  is  the  sight  of  the  women  washing  clothes  in  the 
canals  and  rivers.  The  custom  seems  to  be  quite  uni- 
versal in  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Germany.  In  the  primi- 
tive fashion  still  used  in  France,  the  clothes  are  washed  on  the  stones 
by  the  side  of  the  river  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  implement  designed 
for  the  purpose.  The  subject  has  been  immortalized  in  a  sketch 
of  Jean  Francois  Millet's.  As  to  the  results  of  the  process,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  only  home-woven  materials  of  the  thickest  and  strong- 
est are  calculated  to  survive  the  treatment.  But,  judging  from  the 
fine,  strong,  ruddy  look  of  the  women,  the  custom  is  good  for  the 
washers  if  not  for  the  clothes. 

They  make  pictures  that  remain  in  the  memory,  these  workers  in 
the  sun.  No  matter  how  brief  the  first  glimpse,  when  the  galleries 
of  dead  masters  have  become  a  confused  recollection  you  will  be  able 
to  shut  your  eyes  and  see  them  as  if  you  had  passed  them  yesterday, — 
that  group  of  Normandy  peasants  in  white  cap  and  kerchief,  hol- 
lowing out  the  loose  beach  stones  in  the  wake  of  a  fresh-water  spring 
on  its  way  to  the  sea.  When  the  pool  was  filled  a  large  stone  was 
placed  for  a  washboard  and  work  began.  Then,  when  the  clothes 
were  washed  and  rinsed  and  wrung  out  with  a  strong  play  of  muscle 
in  brown  arms,  they  were  spread  on  the  beach  with  a  stone  at  each 
corner  to  keep  the  excitable  French  wind  from  whisking  them  away. 
And  the  sea  was  like  sapphire,  and  the  rush  of  it,  breaking  on  the 
great  clifTs  beyond,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  women's  voices  as 
they  washed. 

The  Italian  women,  washing  in  a  trough  set  in  the  shade  of  a 
stone  wall,  smile  up  at  you  from  their  work  as  you  drive  past.  You 
are  conscious,  in  a  vivid,  quick  way,  of  the  flash  of  red  in  a  woman's 
dress,  of  wet  white  clothes  and  a  burning  blue  sky  behind  a  sunlit 
yellow  wall  that  climbs  a  hill  following  the  road.  In  some  of  the 
Italian  towns  you  will  see  a  long  trough  divided  into  compartments, 
built  against  a  roofed  wall  where  the  women  can  wash  protected 
from  the  fierce  Southern  sun.  They  seem  as  happy  as  possible  over 
their  work  and  chatter  incessantly  like  a  flock  of  blackbirds. 
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The  Swiss  women  may  be  seen  washing  in  the  bowl  of  a  large 
fountain  on  days  so  chilly,  and  in  water  so  cold,  that  it  makes  the 
beholder  shiver  to  look  at  them.  Yet  they  seem  cheerful  and  un- 
conscious of  discomfort. 

Walking  along  the  border  of  a  canal  in  some  of  the  smaller  Dutch 
towns,  you  will  discover  a  pink-cheeked  woman  on  the  little  wooden 
boat-landing  in  her  back  yard,  bending  over  a  pile  of  colored  cotton 
clothes  that  are  being  cleansed  in  the  ever  useful  canal. 

Wandering  about  the  streets  of  Strasburg  near  the  river  you  may 
come  on  a  part  entirely  given  over  to  floating  wash  rafts  where  the 
women  work  in  groups  with  an  outfit  slightly  less  primitive  than  that 
of  the  washer  on  the  banks.  On  the  Seine  in  the  center  of  Paris  the 
same  work  goes  on  less  picturesquely.  The  Parisian  process  is  a 
combination  of  complacent  unprogressiveness  with  a  sinister  artificial 
means  of  obtaining  modern  effects.  The  chemicals  that  mingle  with 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Seine  when  the  clothes  are  washed  are  as 
destructive  as  the  stones  of  Normandy  or  Brittany.  And  who  would 
not  prefer  to  have  their  garments  mangled  by  the  stones  of  the  river 
to  having  them  eaten  by  the  chemicals  of  Paris? 

There  is  always  something  appealing  about  the  outdoor  aspect  of 
wash-day.  Even  our  own  people,  less  appreciative  of  the  value  of 
the  world  of  outdoors  than  the  European  peasant,  sometimes  have 
the  washtub  carried  out  under  the  trees.  There  is,  too,  a  sweet, 
homely  smell  about  the  wet,  clean  clothes  drying  on  the  line;  and  the 
bare-armed  woman,  hanging  them  up  in  the  sunshine  while  the  wind 
blows,  makes  of  herself  a  picture,  whether  she  be  young  or  old. 

A  feature  of  the  Continental  outdoor  laundry  custom,  probably 
appreciated  more  consciously  by  the  workers  than  the  joy  of  the  open 
air  and  sunshine,  is  the  sociability  which  it  makes  possible.  It  is 
then  that  the  love  afifairs  of  the  neighborhood  are  discussed  and 
passed  upon  and  young  cheeks  bending  over  the  work  are  made  rosier 
by  an  old  woman's  sly  jest  about  a  lover.  It  is  then  that  confidences 
are  exchanged  and  advice,  asked  and  unasked,  is  given.  Certainly 
the  simple  people  of  Europe  seem  to  have  more  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment than  our  working  people,  and  to  mingle  in  some  simple,  homely 
way  something  of  the  joy  of  life  in  their  day's  work. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK :  PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES  IN  STRUCTURAL  WOOD- 
WORKING.   FIFTEENTH  OF  THE  SERIES 

BEDROOM   STAND 

THIS  is  a  small  table  primarily  designed  for  use  in  a  bedroom,  to  stand  near  the 
bed  and  hold  a  lamp,  candle  or  one  or  two  books,  but  it  is  convenient  in  any 
place  where  a  small  stand  is  needed.  The  top  of  the  back  is  to  be  dowelled  in 
place  with  three  half-inch  dowels.  The  top  is  fastened  by  table  fasteners  placed  under 
the  wide  overhang  at  the  sides.  The  drawers  are  to  be  dovetailed  together  and  all 
edges  slightly  softened  by  sandpapering. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  BEDROOM  STAND 
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HALL  TABLE  WITH  MIRROR 

APIECE  suited  to  any  hall.  Especially  so  on  account  of  the  width,  which  is 
three  feet.  Hooks  of  iron  are  best,  but  those  of  copper  or  brass  may  be  used. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  construction  of  the  mirror  frame;  the  rails  are  rab- 
beted five-eighths  of  an  inch,  the  mirror  plate  is  laid  in  place,  then  a  triangular  piece  of 
soft  pine,  indicated  on  the  drawing  in  solid  black,  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  edge  of 
the  glass  and  fastened  with  small  beads.  The  back  is  held  in  place  by  screws.  A  small 
drawer  might  be  made  under  the  table  top,  if  desired,  providing  a  place  for  the  clothes 
brush,  or  a  large  deep  drawer  could  be  used  for  overshoes. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  HALL  TABLE  WITH  MIRROR 


Pieces 

Back    posts  .  .  . 

No. 
2 

Long 

73  in. 

Rough 
Wide 

2      in. 

Thick 

2      in. 

Wide 

I  %  in. 

Finish 

Thick 

i%in 

Front  posts.  . 

2 

30  in. 

2      in. 

2      in. 

1%  in. 

1%  in 

Stretchers     .  . 

2 

37  in- 

2i4in. 

2^4  in. 

2      in. 

2      in 
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Stretchers     .  . 

2 

17  in. 

2I4  in-         2l/4  in. 

2      in 

Table   top.  . . 

I 

38  in. 

16      in. 

[      in. 

151/2  in 

Table    rails.  . 

.       2 

37  in. 

3Vi  in. 

[       in. 

3      in 

Table    rails.  . 

.       2 

17  in. 

3^/4  in. 

[       in. 

3      in 

Top    rail .... 

I 

37  in. 

4Vi  in. 

[       in. 

4      in 

Center    rail.  . 

I 

37  in. 

2%  in. 

in. 

21/2  in 

Side  stile.  .  .  . 

I 

18  in. 

234  in. 

[      in. 

2I4  in 

Mirror   back. 

I 

33  in. 

20I4  in. 

Vain. 

20      in 

Back     

.     8 

21  in. 

41/2  in. 

%in. 

4^/4  in 

H 


0 


% 

Vs 
Vs 
Vs 
Vs 
Vs 

% 
V2 


n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK 
HALL   SETTLE 

THIS  settle  is  all  of  wood.  The  solid  ends  and  flat  seat  slightly  sloped  suggest 
the  old-time,  fireside  settle — which  would  be  equally  suited  to  hall  or  fireplace. 
Its  construction  is  very  simple.  Each  piece  is  fastened  with  tenon  and  pin  so 
that  all  are  firmly  held  together.  Attention  is  called  to  the  detail  of  the  V  joint  and 
spline  which  is  used  in  the  back.  The  spline  is  not  glued,  which  allows  a  slight  shrink- 
age without  being  noticed  as  each  joint  spreads  but  little. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  HALL  SETTLE 

Rough  Finish 

Pieces                        No.                   Long                  Wide  Thick  Wide                           Thick 

Ends     2             6i  in.     2oy2  in.  iV"  in.  pattern                     ly^in. 

Seat    I              54  in.     19      in.  1I4  in.  iSi-;  in.                    1%  in. 

Top  and  Braces      3             55  in.       4%  in.  1^4  in.  4      in.                    1%  in. 

Back     13             40  in.       4%  in.  %  in.  4%  «n.                     %  in. 
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CRAFTSMAN  CLAPBOARD  HOUSE: 
1906:    NUMBER  V 


SERIES   OF 


DOORWAY   OF   CRAFTSMAN    HOUSE 

ANEW  departure  in  exterior  finish 
distinguishes  the  Craftsman 
House  for  June.  For  the  first 
time,  clapboards  are  used  to  sheathe  the 
outside  walls.  As  a  rule,  The  Cr.4FTS- 
MAN  does  not  advocate  the  use  of  clap- 
boaids,  for  the  reason  that  the  small,  thin, 
smoothly  planed  and  painted  boards  gen- 
erally used  for  this  purpose  give  a  flimsy, 
unsubstantial  effect  to  the  structure  and  a 
characterless  surface  to  the  walls.  How- 
ever, clapboards  are  often  preferred  as  a 
finish  for  the  exterior  of  a  wooden  house, 
and  they  may  be  so  used  as  to  remove  these 
objections.  In  the  building  shown  here, 
the  clapboards  are  unusually  broad  and 
thick,  giving  to  the  walls  a  sturdy  ap- 
pearance of  permanence  in  place  of  the 
slight  and  trivial  effect  so  often  seen. 
They    are    of    cedar   or   cypress,    stained 
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either  brown  or  green  and  may  be  planed 
or  left  with  the  rough  surface,  according 
to  individual  taste  and  the  character  of 
the  environment.  The  structure  of  the 
house  is  plainly  revealed  by  the  corner 
posts  and  exterior  beams  and  uprights, 
which  add  much  to  the  rugged  strength  of 
the  general  effect  by  giving  the  interest 
that  lies  in  well-defined  constructional 
lines.  When  the  boards  are  planed,  this 
framework  should  be  planed  also,  and 
would  be  effective  if  painted  in  a  light 
cream  so  that  the  structural  features  are 
strongly  accented.  If  the  unplaned  sur- 
face is  preferred  for  the  clapboards,  the 
timbers  should  also  be  left  rough,  and 
stained  to  a  tone  of  green  or  darker  brown. 
This  house  has  an  especially  comfort- 
able and  inviting  appearance ;  it  is  wide  and 
low,  with  rather  a  shallow  pitch  to  the 
broad  roof,  which  is  broken  in  line  by  the 
large  dormers,  set  in  at  different  heights. 
The  entrance  porch,  which  is  of  ample 
size,  is  recessed  to  its  full  width.  The 
structural  features  make  the  exterior  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  they  are  planned  to 
add  to  the  apparent  width  of  the  house, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  avoid,  by  means 
of  the  prominent  horizontal  lines  of  the 
beams,  any  possible  "spotty"  effect  which 
might  result  if  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
framework  were  not  so  relieved.  This 
device  is  especially  apparent  in  the  group- 
ing of  the  three  windows  that  light  the 
gable.  The  plan  of  the  house  makes  It 
necessani'  that  these  be  rather  far  apart,  but 
they  are  pulled  together  by  the  beams  so 
as  to  form  a  symmetrical  group  rather 
than  to  give  the  impression  of  three  sepa- 
rate windows  in  a  broad  wall-space.  The 
same  effect   is  presented   throughout  the 
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lower  story  by  the  massive  beam  that  ex- 
tends the  entire  width  of  the  house,  not 
only  defining  the  height  of  the  lower 
story,  but  serving  as  a  strong  connecting 
line  for  the  window  and  door  framings, 
which  all  spring  from  the  foundation  to 
the  height  of  this  beam.  At  the  side  of 
the  house  the  wall-space  is  broken  by  the 
square  bay  built  in  the  dining  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  recessed  side- 
board. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  building  is  nearly 
square,  with  a  frontage  of  thirty-seven  feet 
and  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  split  field  rubble  laid  in  black 
mortar,  with  wide  joints  well  raked  out. 
A  single  chimney  is  made  to  do  service  for 
the  entire  house,  as  it  is  planned  to  ac- 
commodate three  flues,  one  from  the  liv- 
ing room  fireplace,  one  from  the  heater 
and  one  from  the  kitchen  range.  The 
sheltered  effect  of  the  recessed  front  porch 
if  enhanced  by  the  stone  parapet  which 
encloses  it,  and  a  very  attractive  feature 
is  added  by  placing  upon  the  coping  of 
this  parapet  long  porch  boxes  filled  with 
vines  or  flowering  plants. 

The  entrance  door  opens  into  a  small 
vestibule,  which  serves  to  cut  off  draughts 
from  the  hall.  This  hall  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  living  room, 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  dining  room 
and  library  on  the  other  side.  The  stair- 
case, which  is  opposite  the  entrance,  is 
placed  well  toward  the  back  of  the  house, 
giving  as  much  width  as  possible  to  the 
hall.  A  small  coat  closet  occupies  a  few 
feet  of  space  that  has  been  made  available 
between  the  vestibule  and  the  living  room, 
so  that  the  lines  of  both  hall  and  living 
room  are  uninterrupted. 


The  living  room  has  the  advantage  of 
every  ray  of  sunshine  that  strikes  that  side 
of  the  house,  as  it  is  not  sheltered  by  the 
porch.  It  is  quite  a  long  room  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width,  and  the  entire'  rear  end 
is  taken  up  by  the  fireplace  nook.  In  a 
room  of  these  proportions,  a  fireplace  in 
the  usual  central  position  on  the  side  wall 
would  prevent  the  use  of  a  large  reading  ta- 
ble in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  this  is  so  much  a 
part  of  home  life  that  every  living  room  is 
the  more  inviting  for  being  planned  so  as  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  possible.  The 
fireplace  in  this  room  is  the  central  point 
of  interest  in  the  construction.  The 
mantel-breast  is  straight  and  severe  in  line 
and  massive  in  effect,  extending  as  it  does 
straight  to  the  ceiling,  without  ornament 
of  any  kind.  It  is  built  of  well-burned 
red  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar  with  raked- 
out  joints,  and  the  fireplace  opening  is 
capped  with  a  straight  slab  of  reddish  cut 
stone.  The  mantel-shelf  is  a  heavy  oaken 
plank,  supported  by  another  board  set  at 
an  angle.  The  effect  of  a  deeply  recessed 
nook  is  given  to  the  fireplace  surroundings 
by  two  high-backed  seats  built  into  the 
corners  and  extending  at  right  angles  into 
the  room.  These  seats  are  of  wood  and 
paneled,  with  slender  spindles  placed  in 
the  ends  above  the  panels.  One  especially 
interesting  bit  of  construction  is  seen  in 
the  little  division  which  separates  the  fire- 
place from  the  stairway  in  the  hall.  It 
is  a  panel  surmounted  by  spindles,  exactly 
the  height  and  structure  of  the  end  of  the 
seat  and  carried  out  to  about  the  same 
width.  The  posts  at  either  end  extend  to 
the  ceiling  beam,  leaving  all  open  above 
the  top  rail  that  finishes  the  grille  of 
spindles. 
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The  same  structural  features  that  give 
character  to  the  exterior  of  the  house,  are 
seen  in  the  interior  in  the  framing  of  the 
windows  and  in  the  division  of  the  wall- 
spaces  by  means  of  beams  and  uprights. 


living  room  has  no  frieze,  but  a  corner 
beam  divides  the  ceiling  from  the  walls, 
and  a  broad  wainscot  rail  runs  all  around 
the  room  at  the  height  of  the  mantel-shelf. 
The   library    has    a    frieze   suggested    bj^ 


WINDOW    SEAT   IN   THE   GABLE   END   OF   AN    UPPER   ROOM 


The  room  is  lighted  by  double  windows 
in  front  and  triple  ones  at  tiie  side.  A 
single  casement,  set  high  gives  light  to  the 
fireplace  nook,  and  another  single  window 
looks  out  upon  the  recessed  porch.     The 


carrying  a  similar  rail  around  the  room  on 
a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  door  and 
window  frames,  which  brings  it  about  the 
width  of  a  frieze  below  the  comer  beam 
at  the  ceiling  angle. 
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FRONT    ELEVATION 


Both  woodwork  and  color  scheme  are 
uniform  throughout  the  living  room,  hall 
and  library.  In  the  house  as  shown  here 
the  woodwork  is  all  of  chestnut,  fumed 
and  stained  to  a  warm  autumnal  brown, 
and  the  furniture  is  of  fumed  oak  in  a 
darker  shade  of  brown.  The  oak  floors 
are  finished  in  still  a  darker  tone  of  the 


same  color.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls 
are  either  papered  or  painted  in  a  very  soft 
shade  of  light  brown,  with  the  upper  walls 
in  the  living  room,  and  the  frieze  in  the 
library,  in  a  rich,  tawny  yellow.  The 
ceilings  are  left  in  the  natural  gray  plaster. 
For  the  furniture  in  the  living  room, 
the  same  spindle  effect  that  appears  in  the 


SIDE    ELEVATION 
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seats  of  the  fireplace  might  be  used  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  This  room  demands 
long  lines  and  the  quaint  primness  of  high- 
backed  furniture  built  on  slender  models 
rather  than  anything  low,  broad  and  mas- 
sive. It  is  all  very  quiet  and  restful  in 
color,  with  the  cool  gray  ceiling,  tawny 
walls  and  the  rug  of  dull  green  with  soft 
brown  borders.  The  only  vivid  color  ac- 
cents are  seen  in  the  pillows  of  the  two 
wooden  fireside  seats,  which  might  well 
be  in  bright  yellows  and  browns,  with  a 
cushion  or  two  of  rich  blue,  and  in  the 
window,  curtains  of  golden  yellow. 

In  the  dining  room  the  woodwork  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other  rooms,  but  the 
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walls  are  treated  in  very 
soft  gray-blue,  with  the 
frieze  and  ceiling  in  deep 
cream  color.  Sliding  doors 
separate  the  library  from 
the  dining  room,  and  por- 
tieres are  also  hung  in  the 
opening.  The  portieres 
that  would  belong  to  the 
scheme  suggested  here  are 
in  gray-green  canvas,  em- 
broidered and  appliqued 
with  a  pine  cone  motif,  as 
these  colors  harmonize  both 
with  the  brown  of  the  li- 
brary walls  and  the  blue  in 
the  dining  room.  The 
principal  structural  feature 
in  this  room  is  the  window- 
bay  filled  with  the  recessed 
built-in  sideboard  and  china 
closets.  The  w  i  n  d  o  w  s 
above  are  curtained  with 
thin  white  muslin  or  bobbi- 
net,  and  the  furniture  is  in 
brown  fumed  oak,  with  high-backed,  rush- 
seated  chairs.  Blue  and  white  china, 
like  the  old  Canton  ware,  would  be 
charming   in   this   room. 

On  the  second  floor  are  three  good- 
sized  bedrooms,  each  with  plent>-  of  closet 
room.  The  bathroom  is  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  a  small  storeroom  occupies 
the  space  under  the  roof.  The  central 
bedroom,  which  is  lighted  by  the  large 
dormer,  has  an  attractive  feature  in  the 
long  window-seat,  piled  with  cushions. 
This  room  could  be  done  in  soft  yellows, 
with  thin  white  curtains  at  the  windows 
and  a  touch  of  blue  in  the  rug.  The 
furniture  would  be  in  white  enamel,  in- 
cluding the  wooden  bedstead. 
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The  bedroom  over  the  living  room 
might  be  treated  in  soft  rose  color,  the 
walls  in  Japanese  grass-cloth  of  silvery 
rose  and  the  woodwork  in  ivory  enamel. 
The  rug  would  be  best  in  tones  of  dull 
rose  and  pearl  gray.  The  furniture  would 
be  of  silver  gray  maple,  with  rush  seats  in 
the  chairs, — the  yellow  of  the  rush  giving 
just  the  right  contrast  to  the  scheme  of 
rose,  white  and  gray.     The  small  bedroom 


next  the  bath  could  be  done  in  soft  greens, 
with  a  ceiling  of  natural  gray  plaster.  The 
furniture  would  be  of  light  oak,  and  the 
floor-covering  of  Japanese  matting  of  cool 
gray  greens  with  a  light  yellow  figure. 
The  floors  throughout  the  upper  story 
would  best  be  of  comb-grain  pine  or  maple. 
The  cost  of  this  house  as  estimated  ap- 
proximates $6,500. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

THIS  is  the  age  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  of  these 
none  stands  in  more  urgent  need 
of  solution  than  that  discouraging  riddle 
known  as  the  "servant  question,"  especial- 
ly among  people  of  moderate  means  who 
must  necessarily  maintain  small  establish- 
ments. Good,  reliable  domestic  servants 
are  at  a  premium  everywhere,  and  the 
difficulty  found  in  procuring  from  em- 
ployment agencies  and  immigration  offices, 
even  untrained  and  therefore  practically 
incapable  servants  for  anything  like  a 
reasonable  wage,  grows  greater  every  day. 
Unfortunately,  the  need  for  any  and  every 
kind  of  domestic  service  is  of  equally  rapid 
growth,  and  the  discrepancy  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  is  creating  a  situation  that 
grows  more  and  more  burdensome  each 
year. 

It  is  a  situation  that  must  be  radically 
changed  before  peace  and  comfort  can 
reign  in  our  homes  as  it  did  in  the  simple 
and  well-ordered  households  of  our  grand- 
mothers, and  to  effect  this  change  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
viewpoint  toward  both  our  household 
machinery  and  the  people  to  whose  care 
the  running  of  it  is  committed.  In  Eng- 
land they  seem  to  have  started  on  the  right 
track,  as  is  evidenced  by  Mrs.  Cranston's 
account  of  the  "Guild  of  Dames  of  the 
Household"  in  the  present  issue  of  this 
magazine.  The  founders  of  this  guild 
struck  on  two  vital  points  when  they 
undertook  to  consider  household  work  as 
a  trade  or  profession  for  which  careful  pre- 
liminary training  is  required,  and  to  at- 
tract to  It  educated  and  capable  women  by 
assuring    for    them    practically    the   same 


standing  that  is  accorded  to  the  trained 
nurse.  But  there  is  a  third  point  of  still 
greater  importance  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  included  in  the  theory  of  the  guild, 
and  that  is  to  so  simplify  the  household 
machinery  that  the  care  of  a  home  will  not 
be  so  burdensome  as  to  deprive  its  mistress 
of  all  strength  and  opportunity  for  otlier 
interests  and  pleasures  unless  all  the  work 
of  the  house  is  done  for  her. 

Women  of  earlier  generations  had  few 
pursuits  outside  of  the  care  of  their  homes 
and  children,  but  also  there  was  much 
more  to  do  when  most  of  the  necessities 
of  life  were  of  home  production.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  buy  everj'thing  ready  made 
or  prepared,  and  to  do  it  at  prices  and 
under  conditions  that  would  have  seemed 
like  a  free  entry  in  the  paradise  of  leisure 
and  freedom  to  the  women  who  spun,  knit, 
wove,  sewed,  cooked,  preserved  and 
brewed  everything  that  the  family  wore, 
ate  and  drank,  in  addition  to  the  sweep- 
ing, scrubbing  and  dusting  necessary  to 
keep  the  house  in  that  spotless  order  for 
which  these  old  housekeepers  were  famous. 
Yet  they  were  a  robust  and  contented  lot 
of  women,  with  plenty  of  time  and  strength 
for  all  that  they  had  to  do,  and  enough 
left  over  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  such 
simple  pleasures  and  social  intercourse  as 
came  their  way.  When  the  income  was 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  assistance  of 
a  "hired  girl,"  she  was  usually  the  daugh- 
ter of  some  neighboring  farmer,  who 
helped  with  the  work,  shared  in  the  fam- 
ily life,  and  stayed  until  she  married,  if 
such  luck  came  to  her  as  the  chance  of  a 
home  of  her  own,  or  for  all  of  her  work- 
ing days  if  it  did  not.  In  any  case,  the 
term  of  service  was  measured  by  years  in- 
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stead  of  weeks  or  days  as  it  is  now,  and 
domestic  upheavals  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

The  change  to  the  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions  that  obtain  to-day  began  when 
the  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  Americans  brought  with  it  the  desire 
to  ape  the  pomp  and  formality  that  char- 
acterizes the  establishments  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  England.  This,  done  ver)' 
well  so  far  as  outward  appearance  goes 
by  the  very  wealthy,  soon  came  to  be 
thought  "the  proper  thing"  by  those  only 
moderately  well  off,  in  whose  simpler 
homes  this  policy  of  utter  separation  of 
life  and  interests  soon  brought  about  con- 
ditions of  mutual  antagonism  and  mis- 
understanding that  have  resulted  in  the 
much  vexed  servant  question  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  older  countries,  the  rigidly- 
drawn  class  distinctions,  as  well  as  the 
perfect  ordering  of  great  households,  are 
the  outgrowth  of  centuries,  a  survival  of 
the  old  feudal  spirit  that  often  carries  with 
it  the  greatest  personal  attachment  and 
consideration  between  master  and  servant. 
The  corps  of  servants  is  so  large  that  its 
members  form  a  little  social  group  of 
their  own,  with  every  facilitj'  for  social 
intercourse,  and,  in  many  cases,  for  free 
home  life  in  some  cottage  on  the  estate. 
The  servants  who  live  in  the  great  house 
have  their  own  quarters,  with  sitting 
room,  dining  room,  etc.,  and  are  allowed 
their  own  entertainments  in  the  house  and 
out  of  it,  with  as  much  freedom  for  the 
exercise  of  individual  tastes  and  pursuits 
as  they  would  have  if  engaged  in  any  oth- 
er employment.  They  have,  of  course,  no 
association  with  the  master  and  his  guests, 
but  it  is  regarded  in  the  same  way  that 
the  employee  of  a  large  shop  or  factory 


would  regard  his  own  non-association  with 
the  members  of  the  firm,  not  with  the  re- 
sentful sense  of  personal  degradation  that 
comes  to  the  single  servant  who  finds  her- 
self placed  on  much  the  same  footing  in  a 
small  home  where  her  association  with  the 
family  is  necessarily  much  closer,  and 
where  she  has  no  other  resources  unless 
she  goes  out  and  finds  them. 

While  it  is  possible  for  very  wealthy 
Americans  to  maintain  as  perfect  domestic 
conditions,  with  a  large  corps  of  servants, 
as  may  be  found  in  the  best-regulated  Eng- 
lish homes,  the  adoption  of  the  aristo- 
cratic viewpoint  and  attitude,  without  the 
equipment  necessary  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully, seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
domestic  trouble  among  people  of  moder- 
ate means.  This  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  personal  and 
social  intimacy  between  mistress  and  maid ; 
that,  under  present  conditions,  would  be 
impossible  for  both  and  would  only  make 
matters  worse  by  increasing  the  mutual 
discontent.  The  only  practicable  remedy 
lies  in  a  total  change  of  our  present  method 
of  doing  things.  The  more  intelligent 
and  capable  girls,  those  who  would  be 
fitted  to  make  a  success  of  household  work 
and  domestic  economy  if  it  were  regarded 
as  a  profession,  feel  so  keenly  the  sort  of 
stigma  that  is  attached  to  domestic  service 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  all  individual  life 
and  freedom,  that  they  enter  by  choice 
into  the  far  harder  service  at  shop  or 
factory  rather  than  submit  to  it.  Even 
when  the  mistress  is  inclined  to  be  kind 
and  considerate,  there  is  always  the  sense 
of  a  great  gulf  fixed  in  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two.  The  maid's  room  in 
most  small  houses  is  anything  but  an  at- 
tractive or  homelike  place,  but  that  and 
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the  kitchen,  which  is  also  none  too  attract- 
ive in  most  houses,  bounds  her  entire 
home  life.  Her  hours  of  work  are  so  ill- 
defined  that  she  never  escapes  from  the 
sense  of  being  at  someone's  beck  and  call, 
and  her  freedom  to  enjoy  her  own  pleas- 
ures in  her  own  way  is  too  often  at  the 
mercy  of  the  petty  surveillance  and  inter- 
ference which  one  woman  so  well  knows 
how  to  inflict  upon  another  who  is  in  her 
power  and  whom  she  regards  as  an  in- 
ferior. The  girl  is  really  a  working 
woman  who  should  be  as  much  respected 
and  as  self-respecting  as  an  employee  in 
any  business  house,  but  she  has  it  constant- 
ly impressed  upon  her  that  hers  is  a  con- 
dition of  servitude,  not  of  employment. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  only  girls 
available  for  housework  are  those  who 
lack  the  ability  to  do  anything  else,  and 
who  would  only  misunderstand  and  mis- 
use the  freedom  that  should  be  given  and 
accepted  as  a  right,  not  a  concession. 
Under  these  conditions  the  mistress,  how- 
ever sensible  and  well-meaning,  is  help- 
less, and  so  is  the  girl.  It  is  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  altered  before  a  better 
understanding  can  be  brought  about  be- 
tween them. 

One  side  of  the  question  is  being  handled 
in  a  ver)'  sane  and  practical  way  by  such 
training-schools  as  the  Guild  of  Dames 
of  the  Household  referred  to  above.  The 
other  lies  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
employers.  Under  the  present  complex- 
conditions  of  life  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  woman  who  has  a  fair-sized  house 
and  family  to  manage  her  work  without 
assistance,  unless  she  gives  up  to  it  her 
whole  time  and  strength,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  outside  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments, of  which  she  rightly  feels  the  need 
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if  life  is  to  mean  to  her  all  that  she  is 
capable  of  making  out  of  it.  The  house 
itself,  if  it  is  like  most  modern  houses, 
needs  as  much  care  as  a  hot-house  plant. 
The  numerous  rooms  must  be  curtained, 
draped  and  decorated,  and  filled  with 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  until  the  mere 
sweeping,  dusting  and  arranging  of  them 
takes  up  time  enough  to  have  disposed  of 
all  the  work  of  caring  for  a  simpler  and 
more  conveniently  arranged  house.  Then 
the  meals  must  be  elaborated  into  several 
courses,  each  with  its  full  service  of  dishes 
and  silver,  so  that  the  dish-washing  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  troublesome  items 
of  the  day's  work,  and  so  it  goes.  Every- 
thing, although  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  is  as  complex  and  elaborate  as  if  a 
large  staff  of  servants  were  maintained  to 
c'o  nothing  but  attend  to  the  minutiae  of 
its  care,  and  this  in  a  house  where  the 
mistress  must  depend  on  one  ignorant,  in- 
competent girl  for  assistance,  or  else  do 
the  whole  of  it  herself.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  servant  question  becomes  of  the 
first  importance  and  that  the  care  of  a 
home  is  regarded  as  a  bugbear. 

The  only  possible  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem would  seem  to  be  a  return  to  first 
principles: — to  strip  our  home  life  as  far 
as  possible  of  its  cumbersome  and  un- 
necessary' machinery  and  then  apply  com- 
mon sense  and  modern  methods  to  the 
care  of  it.  Every  other  branch  of  indus- 
try has  been  systematized,  organized  and 
lightened  by  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  but  women  still  retain  the 
domestic  methods  of  their  grandmothers, 
however  far  they  may  have  departed  from 
the  wholesome  simplicity  of  their  lives. 
Housework,  with  a  ven,-  few  exceptions, 
is  done  in  the  hardest  and  most  rounda- 
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bout  way.  It  would  take  but  a  little 
well-directed  thought  and  energy  rightly 
applied,  to  modernize  it  as  factory  work 
has  been  modernized.  If  houses  were  so 
planned  and  built  as  to  reduce  the  labor  of 
caring  for  them  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
care  were  entrusted  to  well-trained  pro- 
fessional houseworkers  who  should  occupy 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  their 
employers  that  any  mechanic  or  other 
skilled  employee  holds  without  question, 
the  care  and  friction  attendant  upon 
housekeeping  would  be  no  more  than  that 
of  any  other  business. 

A  glance  at  any  one  of  the  Craftsman 
houses  will  illustrate  our  meaning  as  to 
planning  a  house  with  an  eye  to  con- 
venience and  economy  of  time  and  effort 
in  the  care  of  it.  With  unnecessary  di- 
visions of  space  eliminated,  as  well  as 
unnecessary  and  perishable  decoration  and 
furnishing,  the  burden  of  care  and  ex- 
pense connected  with  it  is  greatly  light- 
ened. When  the  beauty  of  a  house  lies  in 
the  interest  of  its  structural  features,  the 
harmony  of  its  color  scheme,  the  exquisite 
finish  of  its  woodwork  and  the  charm  and 
convenience  of  its  arrangement,  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  complete  thing  in  itself, 
that  is  only  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
more  than  the  absolutely  necessary  furnish- 
ing, and  that  makes  all  fussy  draperies  and 
bric-a-brac  seem  out  of  place  and  intru- 
sive. The  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the 
best  modern  thought  upon  the  subject  is 
in  the  direction  of  attaining  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  fine  simplicity  that  is  found  in 
the  homes  of  the  Japanese,  where  elimina- 
tion of  the  imessential  is  carried  to  the 
farthest  point,  points  to  a  well-founded 
hope  that  just  here  lies  the  main  factor  in 
the  solution  of  the  servant  problem.     It 


is  possible  that  the  day  is  not  far  of?  when 
our  domestics  will  come  in  when  needed, 
or  at  their  regular  hours  of  employment, 
and  will  do  efficiently  and  swiftly  the 
necessary  work,  going  to  their  own  homes 
when  it  is  done,  with  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  living  their  own  lives  outside 
of  their  work,  and  that,  even  in  the  event 
of  "no  servant"  the  work  of  the  house 
may  be  made  so  light  that  it  will  not  un- 
duly burden  the  mistress  of  the  household 
and  her  daughters  to  do  it  for  a  time  with- 
out assistance. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  economy  in  the 
methods  of  work  and  of  more  sanity  and 
simplicity  in  our  daily  life, — the  applica- 
tion to  domestic  affairs  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  are  producing  model  industrial 
conditions  in  our  factories.  When  this  is 
done,  domestic  service  will  no  longer  be 
left  perforce  to  those  incapable  of  intelli- 
gent work  in  any  direction,  and  the  "ser- 
vant question"  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

NOTES 

AMONG  the  pictures  at  the  Society 
of  American  Artists'  exhibit,  of 
which  space  did  not  permit  men- 
tion last  month,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing was  Miss  Mary  Foote's  excellent  por- 
trait of  Miss  Ellen  Emmet,  which  is  not 
only  technically  admirable  but  has  in  ad- 
dition that  quality  commonly  known  as  a 
"speaking  likeness."  Kenneth  Miller  ex- 
hibited an  able  portrait  of  himself,  and 
Victor  Hecht's  tivo  portraits,  while  not 
especially  sparkling  from  the  technical 
standpoint,  also  carried  to  the  beholder 
the  conviction  of  a  successful  likeness. 
Philip  Hale's  portrait  of  an  old  lady  has 
a  well-expressed  face  although  the  rest  of 
the  figure  lacks  substantiality.     Sherman 
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Pott's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander  is  an- 
other freshly  painted  canvas  bearing  the 
hallmark  of  the  good  likeness  while  not 
possessing  any  especial  art  quality. 

The  Lydia  Emmet  portrait  of  a  little 
boy  which  was  awarded  the  Julia  Sha\v 
memorial  prize,  is  a  workmanlike  but 
rather  tame  performance.  M.  Petersen's 
"Shop  in  Chinatown"  shov\'s  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  pleasing  treatment  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  strong  colors.  Jean  Mac 
Lean  exhibited  a  number  of  studies  of 
city  life  done  with  a  rather  deliberate  man- 
nerism of  tone,  popular  just  now  with  some 
of  the  )'ounger  artists.  Wliile  these  arti- 
ficial effects  are  often  successful  as  a 
method  of  attracting  attention,  yet  their 
value  as  a  means  of  progression  along  the 
legitimate  road  of  art  may  be  doubted. 
Nevertheless  the  work  of  the  young  wo- 
man in  question  has  a  pleasing  vitalitj' 
and  freshness.  Lilian  Genth's  "Quay  in 
Brittany"  furnishes  another  example,  al- 
so agreeable  in  color  and  composition,  of 
this  toneful  treatment  of  outdoor  subjects. 
Gustave  Cimiotti's  landscape  "Foliage 
Clusters"  is  done  with  a  stained  glass  color 
effect  that  is  striking  and  pleasing.  Ed- 
mund Redfield's  prize  picture  "The  River 
Delaware,"  although  done  with  a  free  use 
of  the  brush,  is  empty  and  unimaginative, 
and  more  suggestive  of  paint  than  of 
water.  "The  Crest,"  by  the  same  paint- 
er, which  received  a  medal  of  the  second 
class  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  is  far  more 
interesting.  Abbott  Thayer's  "Winged 
Figure"  is  not  one  of  his  successes. 

The  sculpture,  which  forms  a  much 
smaller  part  of  the  exhibition,  is  stronger 
in  good  animal  subjects  than  in  portraits 
and  figures.  A  great  deal  of  the  work 
IS  conventional  and  smacks  of  the  art 
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school.  Borglum's  pathetic  horses  have 
the  sad  appeal  of  realism.  They  are  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  that 
that  rather  inactive  organization  could  pos- 
sibly obtain.  Both  studies, — "Tamed"  and 
"Evening," — are  strong  and  moving.  The 
bewildered  little  lamb  "Just  Bom"  is  al- 
so delicious.  Albert  Humphrey's  "Cubs 
Playing,"  "Good  Morning"  and  "The 
Nursery"  are  adorable  studies  of  small 
tigers  and  their  mother,  and  all  have  a 
most  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  ani- 
mal. Eli  Harvey's  "Lion  Cub  Sur- 
prised" is  another  humorous  appreciation 
of  puppyhood.  Anna  V.  Hyatt's  study 
of  "Tigers  Watching"  is  also  an  excep- 
tionally lifelike  piece  of  work. 

Among  the  portraits,  H.  A.  MacNeil's 
bust  "Margaret"  is  \er\'  living,  and 
Charles  Keek's  bust  of  Gertrude  Linden- 
thai  is  good,  while  his  "ideal"  subjects  are 
conventional  and  uninteresting.  The 
same  is  true  of  Abestenia  Eberle's  portrait 
of  Miss  Hyatt  which  is  very  delicately 
felt  in  the  modeling,  while  her  small  fig- 
ure "L'Isolee" — one  of  the  many  efforts 
for  the  Rodin  motive — is  nothing  more 
than  an  artistic  platitude. 

Richard  George's  bust  of  W.  B.  Nor- 
thrope  is  another  excellent  portrait  and 
Alexander  Calding's  "Man  Cub"  is  an 
amusing  study  of  a  naked  child.  The  ex- 
hibit, however,  was  far  from  being  repre- 
sentative of  what  our  sculptors  might  offer 
if  they  would. 

THE  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Wilton 
Lockwood  at  the  Centurj'  Club  was 
notable.  It  is  seldom  that  one  has  the 
opportunitj-  of  seeing  together  so  many 
portraits  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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In  characterization,  in  treatment, — es- 
pecially of  the  face — in  a  fortunate  knack 
of  catching  the  most  individual  trick  of 
attitude,  Mr.  Lockwood  is  extraordinary. 
As  a  rule  he  may  be  said  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful with  men  than  with  women.  The 
little  boy  in  white,  however,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  canvases  in  the 
collection.  It  is  not  only  living  but  has 
caught  somehow  that  exquisite  appeal  of 
childhood  that  is  rarely  found  in  even  the 
best  of  the  many  captivating  portraits  of 
children  made  by  American  artists  of  the 
present  period.  The  family  group,  that 
unsolvable  problem  to  so  many  painters 
of  all  schools,  is  perhaps  the  least  success- 
ful canvas  of  those  exhibited.  Yet  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  is 
striking  in  its  revelation  of  the  two  indi- 
vidualities. 

THE  pictures  exhibited  by  the  Wo- 
man's Art  Club  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  galleries,  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  representative  of  the  paint- 
ing of  women  in  a  country  that  has 
produced  Cecilia  Beaux,  Adelaide  Chase, 
Ellen  Emmet — perhaps  one  should  add 
Mary  Cassatt — and  women  capable  of  such 
professional  handling  of  the  brush  as  Mary 
Foote  and  Louise  Huestis.  The  latter's 
excellent  "Portrait  of  a  French  Sculptor" 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  earlier 
in  the  season,  was  easily  the  most  profes- 
sional canvas  in  the  room.  Among  the 
water  colors,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nichols'  still- 
life  composition  of  cherries,  a  Japanese 
print  and  a  glass  of  water,  furnishes  an- 
other example  of  the  principle  that  any- 
thing can  make  a  picture  when  selected 
by  the  eye  of  the  artist.  Jean  Mac  Lean's 
"Child  in  Brown"  was  a  freshly  painted 


canvas,  a  little  hard  and  scarcely  im- 
portant, yet  much  above  the  average  of 
the  other  pictures.  Harriet  L  o  r  d's 
"Poverty,"  a  study  of  a  motlier  and  baby, 
was  well  expressed.  The  portrait  of  a 
woman  in  violet,  by  Elizabeth  Finley, 
while  lacking  in  quality,  had  a  well 
touched-in  head.  Mary  Cassatt's  "Cup 
of  Tea"  was  an  insipid  canvas,  having  that 
artist's  mannerisms  without  her  good 
points. 

THE  collection  of  landscapes  by  Wil- 
liam Lathrop,  at  the  Montross  gal- 
leries, was  something  that  no  lover  of 
outdoors  or  outdoor  pictures  could  af- 
ford to  miss.  Few  landscape  painters 
approach  so  closely  to  the  sentiment — the 
very  smell  of  the  country — as  he  does.  His 
.ubjects  are  essentially  American  and  hold 
the  simple,  subtle  essence  of  our  farm 
country, — the  bare,  homely,  home-like  farm 
houses,  the  sunny  barn  yards  and  weather- 
worn out  buildings;  all  seen,  not  as  still- 
life,  but  in  their  own  atmosphere,  just  as 
they  lie  before  you  of  a  summer  afternoon. 
An  inexpressible  poetry  is  in  them  all,  and 
the  feeling  that  goes  to  the  heart.  The 
bloom  which  is  like  that  on  the  skin  of 
unplucked  fruit  is  in  their  morning  mists 
and  springtime  hazes.  There  are  several 
brooks  in  the  pictures, — a  blue  morn- 
ing brook,  a  mysterious,  shadowy  mid- 
summer brook,  a  silvery  springtime 
brook,  and  a  gray-blue,  frozen  winter 
brook, — all  with  the  power  to  carry  one 
outdoors  into  the  woods  and  fields,  into  a 
day  with  just  the  color  and  feeling  that 
the  painter  saw.  There  are  long,  low 
stretches  of  golden  brown  fields,  sunny 
hill-sides  and  warm-colored  barn  yards. 
There  is  a  quiet  village  at  dusk,  and  the 
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turn  of  a  village  street.  There  is  some- 
thing in  all  that  must  touch  the  memory 
of  every  American  who  has  ever  lived,  in 
any  part  of  his  or  her  youth,  in  the  coun- 
try. Technically,  they  are  equally  satis- 
f)'ing,  being  done  with  a  broad,  clean, 
fresh  use  of  paint  and  brush. 

A  COLLECTION  of  water  colors 
and  prints  of  Japanese  subjects  by 
Helen  Hyde,  has  been  on  view  at  the 
Klackner  galleries.  While  the  water 
colors  do  not  rise  above  the  average  in  any 
sense,  some  of  the  prints,  which  are  done 
in  the  Japanese  manner  from  wood  blocks, 
are  both  charming  and  sympathetic.  Miss 
Hyde  knows  Japan  sufficiently  well  to  see 
the  people  she  paints  with  a  comprehen- 
sion more  intimate  than  that  of  the  usual 
foreign  painter.  Her  studies  of  children 
and  of  mothers  and  babies  are  the  most 
successful,  both  from  the  artistic  and  the 
human  standpoints.  One  black  and  white 
print  of  a  small  Japanese  child  running  in 
fright  from  the  grotesque  faces  of  the 
lighted  stone  lanterns  among  the  trees, 
has  a  feeling  that  is  both  Japanese  and 
Western.  Another  study  of  a  creeping 
Japanese  baby  questioning  the  face  of  a 
strange  Japanese  animal  conventionalized 
into  a  china  jar,  is  novel  and  delightful. 

THE  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fakirs  at 
the  Art  Students'  League,  although 
lacking  the  marked  quality  of  successful 
caricature  that  it  has  had  in  some  other 
years,  yet  furnished  enough  amusement 
to  repay  one  for  the  visit. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  "fake"  of 
all  was  that  of  Kenyon  Cox's  "Study  of 
a  Wild  Goose"  which  was  represented  by 
a  very  much  bewildered  tame  live  duck 
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provided  with  food  and  water  which  occu- 
pied a  wooden  tray  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  uttered  from  time  to  time  a  protesting 
quack.  Childe  Hassam's  rather  mannered 
technique  furnished  material  for  some 
amusing  caricature.  In  one  parody  of  his 
nude  figures  among  summer  foliage,  the 
whole  was  made  of  strips  of  colored  tissue 
paper  used  to  represent  the  painter's  im- 
pressionistic mosaic  touch.  Some  of  the 
posters  submitted  by  the  students  were  ex- 
cellent. 

THE  sale  of  the  art  collection  of  the 
late  Joseph  Jefferson  was  the  most 
successful  financially  of  any  held  this  sea- 
son. The  pictures,  numbering  seventy- 
four,  were  comparatively  recent  purchases, 
as  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  collection, 
with  the  exception  of  two  canvases,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  \Vhen 
Mr.  Jefferson  heard  of  the  two  that  had 
been  saved  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  so  glad 
that  I  have  something  with  which  to  start 
a  new  collection."  The  famous  actor 
was  very  fond  of  his  collection  and  also 
regarded  it  as  a  good  investment,  which  it 
has  proved  to  be.  The  Mauve  pictures 
alone  were  sold  for  an  enormous  advance 
upon  the  price  paid  for  them.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  a  great  admirer  of  this  modern 
Dutch  artist  before  his  pictures  obtained 
a  popular  vogue.  The  largest  price  of 
the  sale, — $42,250 — was  paid  for  Mauve's 
"Return  of  the  Flock."  Another  canvas 
by  the  same  artist  brought  $28,100. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  Mauves 
in  the  collection,  also  several  examples  of 
Monticelli  and  Daubigny,  a  Rembrandt 
and  a  Joseph  Israels,  and  portraits  by 
Nicolas  Maes,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds    and     Sir    Thomas    Lawrence. 
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Other  painters  represented  were  Couture, 
Diaz,  Constable  and  de  Goya.  There 
were  also  several  examples  of  Greuze,  for 
whom  the  picture-loving  actor  seems  to 
have  had  a  misguided  admiration.  The 
Rembrandt  was  bought  by  a  Dutchman 
who  will  take  it  back  to  Holland. 

Some  of  the  landscapes  exhibited  by 
Arthur  Hoeber  at  the  Clausen  Galleries 
have  a  pleasing  quality,  especially  one  study 
of  green  marsh  land  with  distant  trees 
wrapped  in  mist  in  which  the  strong 
green  of  late  spring  is  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  retain  the  impression  of  its 
freshness  without  the  crudity  that  so 
frequently  results  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
press it  on  canvas.  Two  canvases,  "The 
Pond,"  and  "Edge  of  the  Woods"  are 
also  interesting. 

THE  Brandus  collection,  exhibited  be- 
fore sale  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Gal- 
leries, contained  several  important  pic- 
tures and  a  number  of  worthless  ones.  Of 
the  Barbizon  school  there  were  three 
Corots,  one  Rousseau,  one  Daubigny  and 
four  by  Diaz.  There  was  an  interesting 
Sixteenth  Century  example  of  the  School 
of  Cologne,  two  Cluets  and  several  ex- 
amples of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir 
Peter  Lely  and  one  Romney,  a  Bellini,  a 
Roybet,  a  Bronzino,  a  Van  Loo,  a  Hob- 
bema;  also  examples  of  Ziem,  Thaulow, 
Jules  and  Julian  Dupre,  Henner,  Cazin, 
Troyan  and  Inness;  a  number  of  good  but 
not  extraordinary,  examples  of  the  Dutch 
school.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find 
anything  absolutely  poor  among  the  por- 
traits of  the  older  Dutch  painters.  There 
was  also  an  uninteresting  collection  of 
Eighteenth  Century  French  Portraits. 


Of  the  Italian  pictures  the  Bellini  was 
distinctly  interesting  and  the  Bronzino 
unimportant.  The  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's 
portraits  were  not  representative  of  the 
artist's  most  charming  phase,  although 
the  large  canvas  of  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
land is  gracious  and  pleasing.  The  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  portrait  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV  is  a  clean,  clear  cut  piece  of  paint- 
ing, but  the  two  otiier  portraits  reveal  that 
tendency  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  prettiness 
to  which  this  lover  of  beauty  was  subject. 
The  Gainsborough  is  also  a  rather  smooth 
and  uninteresting  example. 

One  of  the  Corots  was  a  three-quar- 
ters figure  of  a  girl.  Examples  of  Corot's 
figure  painting  are  not  numerous  and  are 
always  of  interest,  while  not,  of  course, 
bearing  comparison  with  his  landscape. 

The  figure  in  question  is  not  one  of  his 
most  important,  but  its  clear  purit>'  of 
touch  is  pleasing.  One  of  the  landscapes 
is  of  the  familiar  but  never  too  familiar 
kind, — the  delicate,  spring-like  French 
trees  and  small  figure  that  belongs.  The 
third  canvas  is  of  his  first  period, — one  of 
the  "ideal"  landscapes,  rather  dark  in  tone 
with  a  Greek  temple  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. The  one  Daubigny,  "The  Road," 
is  verj'  beautiful  and  very  characteristic  of 
the  kind  of  French  country  represented. 

REVIEWS 

IN  "Garrison  the  Non-Resistant" 
Ernest  Crosby  has  written  a  book 
that  deals  rather  with  types  and  con- 
ditions and  the  philosophy  of  government 
and  social  reform  than  with  the  life  of 
one  man.  It  will  repay  careful  and 
thoughtful  reading  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  race  problem  of  the  present, 
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as  well  as  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  slav- 
ery that  led  up  to  the  Civil  War  of  the 
past.     In  this  very  method  of  treatment, 
though,  one  gets  a  clearer  idea  of  Garri- 
son, his  work  for  the  right,  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  life  that  ruled  his  every  action, 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  most  de- 
tailed biography.     The  book  is  a  study  of 
the   practical   efficacy  of  the   principle  of 
eliminating  evil  conditions  by  overcoming 
them  with  good,  rather  than  by  crushing 
them    with    violence.     It    is    a    study    of 
Christianity  as  applied  to  the  possible  so- 
lution of  the  vexed  questions  of  civiliza- 
tion.    The  possibilities  of  making  a  prac- 
tical application   of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  are  made  the  subject  of  a  clear 
and  logical  argument  which  presents  both 
sides  of  the  case,   finally  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  Garrison  was  right,   and 
that   the   lesson   of   all   social    revolutions 
and  reforms  proves  him  to  have  been  right 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  even  though  his 
zeal    led    him    at   times    to    exaggerations 
that,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  de- 
feated the  purpose  to  which  his  life  was 
devoted.     To  quote  from  the  summing  up 
of  the  case:  "The  only  safeguard  against 
such    a    danger    (the    French    Reign    of 
Terror)    is   the   utter   repudiation    of   all 
violent  methods  of  reform.     Once  permit 
yourself  to  rely  upon  rifles  and  prisons, 
and   the   descent   is   easy  to   all   kinds  of 
cruelty  and   torture.     The   lesson   of  all 
history  is  that  men  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with   the   power  of   life   and    death   over 
their  fellows;   and  any  revolution  which 
claims  for  itself  any  such  power  carries  in 
its  bosom   the   seeds  of  a  counter  move- 
ment   which    will    bring    in    again    the 
supremacy  of  the  party  of  reaction.     The 
best  mental   exercise  for  reformers   is  to 
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accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  physical  force,  and 
of  commending  their  cause  to  the  higher 
powers  of  influence,  persuasion  and  truth. 
And  Garrison  was  the  true  prophet  of 
such  a  peaceful  method.  He  had  the 
genuine  spirit  of  reform  which  we  might 
do  well  to  accept  from  him  as  an  in- 
heritance  Wherever    the    cause    of 

justice  may  call  us,  let  us  be  careful  to  go 
in  his  spirit,  for,  as  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers  truly  said:  'Non-resistance  is  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  all  enterprises 
for  humanity  should  be  undertaken.' " 
("Garrison  the  Non-Rcsistant,"  by  Ernest 
Crosby.  141  pages.  Price  50  cents. 
Published  by  The  Public  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Chicago.) 

THE  latest  of  Anna  Katharine  Green's 
ingenious  and  interesting  detective 
stories  is  called  "The  Woman  in  the 
Alcove."  It  is  a  story  of  murder,  rob- 
bery, love,  mystery  and  final  triumph 
of  innocence,  as  interesting  as  "The  Mil- 
lionaire Baby."  Of  course,  there  are  a 
dozen  false  clues  to  the  mystery,  each 
plausible  enough  to  throw  the  most  acute 
disciple  of  the  school  of  deduction  of?  the 
track,  and  the  final  and  right  solution  is 
so  carefully  hidden  that  the  interest  of 
the  reader  is  sustained  by  keeping  him 
guessing  up  to  the  last  chapter.  To  the 
novel-reader,  there  is  always  much  fascina- 
tion in  a  well-told  detective  storj',  and 
this  one  is  told  verj'  well  indeed.  It  is- 
as  intricate  as  a  game  of  chess  and  as  ex- 
citing as  a  melodrama,  just  the  sort  of  a 
book  to  while  away  a  lazy  summer  after- 
noon. ("The  Woman  in  the  Alcove," 
bv  Anna  Katharine   Green.     Illustrated. 
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372    pages.     Published    by    The    Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis.) 

A  TEXT-BOOK  that  should  prove 
of  value  to  both  teacher  and  student 
of  drawing  is  "Lessons  on  Form,"  by  A. 
Blunck.  It  teaches  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  use  and  meaning  of  orna- 
ment by  lessons  upon  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  geometrical,  natural  and  ar- 
tistic forms  which  have  already  served,  or 
can  be  made  to  serve,  as  models  or  motifs ; 
upon  the  mutual  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween the  conformation  and  the  use  of 
ornament  as  such,  and  upon  ornament  as 
a  symbol  of  connection,  of  support,  of  free 
and  confined  endings,  and  as  a  decoration 
for  plain  surfaces.  The  lessons  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  great  many  drawing  ex- 
ercises, from  the  simplest  forms  of  orna- 
ment to  the  most  complex,  all  arranged 
upon  a  surface  marked  off  into  squares. 
The  author  is  a  German  architect,  and  the 
book  was  written  and  drawn  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  ("Lessons 
on  Form,"  by  A.  Blunck.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  David  O'Conor. 
Size  1 1 1/2"  X  81/2"-  124  pages.  Price 
$3.(X)  net  for  English  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Published  by  Bruno  Hessling, 
G.  M.  B.  H.  Publisher  of  Architectural 
and  Art  Industrial  Works.  64  East  12th 
St.,  New  York.) 

FOLLOWING  "Puvis  de  Chavannes" 
and  "Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti"  in 
Newnes'  "Art  Library"  Messrs.  Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  issue  at  once 
two  interesting  additions  to  this  well 
known  series,  viz.:  (No  16)  "The  Later 


Works  of  Titian,"  with  64  full-page 
reproductions  of  his  work,  in  half  tone, 
and  an  interesting  introduction  by  Henry 
Miles,  together  with  a  list  of  the  principal 
works  of  Tiziano  Vecellio;  and  (No.  17) 
"The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,"  with 
56  full-page  reproductions  in  half  tone  of 
the  works  of  the  brotherhood — Ford 
Madox  Brown,  Wm.  Holman  Hunt,  D. 
G.  Rossetti,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  and 
the  Italian  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters.  Each 
volume  has  a  frontispiece  picture  in  photo- 
gravure. 

A  BOOK  that  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  mothers  as  well  as  by  teach- 
ers and  settlement  workers  is  "Occupa- 
tions for  Little  Fingers,"  by  Elizabeth 
Sage  and  Anna  M.  Cooley,  of  the  Domes- 
tic Art  Department,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  As  stated  in  the 
preface,  the  book  was  written  in  response 
to  a  number  of  demands  from  settlement 
workers,  grade  teachers  and  busy  mothers 
at  home,  who  are  constantly  asking: 
"What  can  I  do  with  my  children? 
They  want  something  to  do."  This  book 
is  meant  simply  to  furnish  some  ideas  and 
to  act  as  a  suggestive  medium,  and  its  use- 
fulness in  that  field  should  be  great.  De- 
signs and  simple,  clear  directions  are  giv- 
en for  making  all  manner  of  interesting 
and  attractive  articles,  some  of  them  in 
dolls'  size  and  others  that  might  be  used 
as  presents  to  grown-up  friends.  All 
manner  of  pretty  and  useful  designs  in 
cord-work  are  shown,  such  as  curtain 
cords,  doll's  or  baby's  hanimocks,  lan- 
yards, toy  whips,  etc.,  and  a  number  of 
charming  suggestions  for  raflfia-work,  all 
amply  illustrated.  Coarse  sewing  fol- 
lows,   then    paper   cutting   and    folding, 
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with  full  directions  for  making  all  kinds 
of  pretty  things.  For  older  children 
there  are  clay  modeling,  weaving,  bead- 
work,  minature  carpentry  in  making  dolls' 
furniture  and  upholstering  it,  crocheting 
and  knitting  for  girls  and  all  manner  of 
absorbing  occupations  for  boys. 

The  needs  of  both  mother  and  teacher 
are  considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  many  an  answer  to  the  cry  of 
"What  shall  I  do?"  will  be  found  in  this 
useful  little  manual.  ("Occupations  for 
Little  Fingers,"  by  Elizabeth  Sage  and 
Anna  M.  Cooley.  154  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.00.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     New  York.) 

"npHE  Voice  of  Equality"  by  Edwin 
X      Arnold    Brenholtz,   is   a   book   of 
poems  written  in  the  rhythmic  prose  style 
of  Whitman  and  Carpenter,  but  lacking 
the  poise  and  the  grasp  upon  realities  that 
distinguishes     "Leaves     of     Grass"     and 
"Towards    Democracy."      The    tone    of 
Mr.  Brenholtz's  book  is  rather  frenzied 
and  discordant,  although  earnest,  as  if  he 
had  drunk  too  deeply  of  the  new  wine  of 
freedom   of   thought   and   expression.     It 
is  the  cry  of  the  revolutionist  rather  than 
the  sane  argument  of  the  reformer,  and 
its  lack  of  poise  and  coherence  takes  away 
from  its  strength.     Still,  it  is  interesting 
as  another  exposition  of  the  steady  advance 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  needs  only 
more   repose  to  set  free  the  strength  of 
some  of  the  ideas  advanced  in  its  pages. 
("The    Voice    of    Equality,"    by    Edwin 
Arnold    Brenholtz.      107    pages.      Price 
$1.25.     Published  by  Richard  G.  Badger. 
The  Gorham  Press,  Boston.) 
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THE    third    part    of    Section    I.    of 
"Building  Construction  and  Super- 
intendence," by   F.   E.   Kidder,   has  just 
been   given   to  the   public.     Mr.   Kidder 
had    been    engaged    for  years    upon    this 
work,  which  was  the  last  achievement  of 
his  life.     Few  men  in  the  profession  have 
had  the  large  experience  he  had  had   in 
practical    work    of    this    character.     His 
knowledge    of    general    construction    was 
well    known    to    architects    and    builders 
through  his  published  books,  and  the  ar- 
ticles from  his  pen  appearing  at  frequent 
intervals    in    architectural,    building    and 
engineering     journals.      His     experience, 
ability  and  practical  good  judgment  had 
caused  him  for  some  years  past  to  be  called 
frequently  into  consultation  by  his  profes- 
sional  brethren   in   intricate  and   difficult 
structural   problems. 

It  was  with  this  ripe  experience  and 
knowledge,  both  of  the  subject  treated 
and  of  the  needs  of  architects  and  build- 
ers, that  he  entered  upon  the  preparation 
of  this,  which  he  intended  to  be  his  most 
elaborate  and  complete  treatise  on  con- 
struction, and  had  not  death  interfered, 
he  would  have  carried  to  completion  the 
whole  work,  the  first  section  of  which  is 
presented  in  this  volume. 

A  review  of  its  pages  shows  a  care- 
ful and  conscientious  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  that  in  clear  language,  un- 
complicated by  mathematical  formulas 
that  are  suited  only  to  the  engineer. 
Simplicity  and  thoroughness,  clear  de- 
scription and  full  explanation  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  treatise.  This  sec- 
tion carries  the  subject  far  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  architects  and 
builders,  although  the  second  and  last  sec- 
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tion  is  fully  laid  out  and  will  later  be 
completed  and  published. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in 
the  book:  "Types  of  Wooden  Trusses 
and  the  Mechanical  Principles  Involved" ; 
"Types  of  Steel  Trusses" ;  "Layout 
of  Trussed  Roofs — Bracing  of  the  Roof 
and  Trusses";  "Open  Timber  Roofs  and 
Church  Roofs";  "Vaulted  and  Domed 
Ceilings,  Octagonal  and  Domed  Roofs"; 
"Coliseums,  Armories,  Trainsheds,  Ex- 
position Buildings,  Etc.";  "Computing 
the  Purlin  and  Truss  Loads  and  Support- 
ing Forces";  "Stress  Diagrams  and  Ver- 
tical Loads  for  Trusses)  Symmetrically 
and  UnsjTnmetrically  Loaded."  ("Build- 
ing Construction  and  Superintendence." 
By  F.  E.  Kidder,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Archi- 
tect, Fellow  of  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, Author  of  "The  Architects'  and 
Builders'     Pocket-Book."  Part     III: 

Trussed  Roofs  and  Roof  Trusses.  306 
illustrations.  Section  I.,  298  pages. 
Price  $3.00.  Published  by  William  T. 
Comstock,  New  York.) 

SCIENTIFIC  wood-working  is  the 
subject  of  a  compact  "Manual  of  Car- 
pentry and  Joinery,"  written  by  J.  W. 
Riley,  lecturer  in  descriptive  geometry, 
building  construction,  carpentry  and 
joinery,  at  the  Municipal  Technical 
School  at  Rochdale.  In  the  book,  which 
is  clearly  written  and  fully  illustrated, 
the  simplest  types  of  construction  have 
been  clearly  set  forth  and  the  principles 
they  embody  have  been  emphasized  con- 


tinually. The  elementary  parts  of  geom- 
etry, mensuration,  and  mechanics  have 
been  given  a  good  deal  of  space,  for  the 
reason  that  students  of  carpentry  and 
joinery  constantly  begin  their  work  with- 
out this  necessarj'  preliminary  knowl- 
edge. Among  other  special  features  of 
the  book  are  the  chapters  on  tools  and 
woodworking  machinery,  and  a  large 
number  of  diagrams  are  given  of  the  de- 
tails of  construction.  From  the  first 
chapter,  which  is  a  concise  treatise  on 
woods,  their  characteristics,  and  the  best 
method  of  treating  the  different  varieties, 
to  the  last,  which  deals  with  workshop 
practice  and  special  construction,  the  book 
is  a  complete  manual  of  instruction  in  all 
manner  of  carpentry  and  cabinet  work 
and  should  be  exceedingly  useful  alike  to 
home  workers  and  professional  joiners. 
("A  Manual  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery," 
by  J.  W.  Riley.  500  pages.  923  illus- 
trations. Price,  $2.00.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  wishes  to  cor- 
rect an  error  that  appeared  in  the 
May  number  in  an  article  on  The  Peo- 
ple's Institute.  The  People's  Choral 
Union,  which  was  by  Mr.  Russell  credited 
to  the  work  of  The  People's  Institute,  is 
an  entirely  separate  organization,  estab- 
lished (prior  to  the  inception  of  The 
People's  Institute)  by  Mr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch,  to  whom  New  York  City  is  most 
widely  indebted  for  education  and  growth 
in  musical  matters. 
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OUR    HOME    DEPARTMENT 


A  REAL  LESSON  IN 

THE  house  shown  in  the  Home  De- 
partment this  month  was  not  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Stickley,  nor  is  it 
a  Craftsman  house  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word ;  but  it  is  very  genuinely  an 
expression  of  what  the  Craftsman  move- 
ment stands  for,  a  home  inspired  by  the 
taste  and  needs  of  the  people  who  are  to 
live  in  it,  built  for  comfort,  arrranged  to 
afford  the  man  who  is  to  live  in  it  the 
utmost  opportunities  to  pursue  the  work 
of  his  life  contentedly  and  successfully, 
and  arranged  so  that  the  mistress  thereof 
should  find  in  it  the  maximum  of  bright- 
ness and  convenience  with  the  minimum 
of  labor. 

And  so  this  little  house  standing  alone 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  western  plain  is 
in  spirit  if  not  in  letter  a  Craftsman 
house,  and  was  in  fact  designed  and  partly 
constructed  by  an  artist  deeply  in  sympathy 
with  Craftsman  aims  and  purposes. 

The    pictures    and    description    of    the 


HOUSE  BUILDING 

simple  little  dwelling  were  sent  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Stickley  back  in  April.  The 
letter  began : 

"We  have  been  living  out  in  our  'hut' 
all  winter.  I  have  been  painting  Indians 
in  the  various  reservations  for  fifteen 
years,  and  have  built  my  'hut'  in  just  this 
spot  because  I  wanted  to  paint  the  winter 
landscape  here  as  well  as  the  Indians, — to 
paint  them  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month.  At  first  I  just  had  a  studio  out 
in  the  fields  and  then  we  decided  that  we 
ought  to  build  a  house  so  that  where  we 
were  working  best  we  should  also  live  best, 
and  here  are  the  pictures  of  what  the  house 
has  grown  to  be  indoors  and  out:  plain 
outside,  comfortable  within,  near  the  work 
of  our  life,  almost  the  essence  of  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  letter  and 
see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  most 
remote  territory,  in  the  most  primitive  con- 
ditions, with  the  simplest  ideals,  and  only 
local  materials  at  hand  to  work  with — a 
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home  constructed  without  asking  a  favor 
of  civilization,  grown,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  very  soil,  an  answer  to  a  need.  There 
is  so  much  sentiment  about  such  a  house 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  the  im- 
portant details  of  size  and  wood  and  work- 
men. 

The  hut  was  built  entirely  by  Indian 
boys  with  a  carpenter  to  superintend  them. 
Naturally  the  design  was  along  the 
simplest  structural  lines,  for  the  workboys 
were  untrained,  acquiring  skill  as  they  built 
the  house.  But  they  worked  carefully 
and  obediently  and  finished  every  detail, 
roof,  floor  and  walls.  Then,  so  the  letter 
reads,  "My  wife  and  I  did  the  rest."  And 
perhaps  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  letter 
here  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the  charm 
of  the  interior  of  the  "hut"  than  any 
transcription  could  afford. 

"From  the  start  we  planned  our  house 
for  comfort  and  for  roominess,  yet  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  always  with  a 
view  to  harmonious  effects  so  far  as  color 
and  line  were  concerned.  The  peeled 
pine  logs  for  rafters  and  general  wood- 
work are  oiled,  darkened  with  burnt  umber 
to  give  color  and  tone.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  stained  much  darker. 

"The  plaster  is  gray,  and  the  floor  of 
oak,  stained.  The  fireplace  for  either 
wood  or  coal  is  good  and  large,  with  a 
heavy  oak  board  for  a  mantel.  The 
bricks  were  a  sickly  billious  color,  (they 
came  from  dismantled  old  Ft.  Custer  near 
here)  so  I  stained  each  separate  brick 
with  turpentine  and  a  touch  of  Venetian 
red,  and  there  is  not  the  least  suggestion 
of  paint  about  them. 

"The  interior  of  the  'hut'  is  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  by  twenty-four  feet.     A  six- 


foot  balcony  at  one  end  gives  room  enough 
for  an  extra  single  bed  when  wanted,  and 
is  decorative  as  well.  The  window  at  top 
of  other  end  of  the  room  where  the  cold 
north  light  comes  in  I  did  not  like,  so, 
with  opaque  paint  for  the  leading  and 
transparent  paint  for  the  glass,  I  imitated 
the  old  German  putzen  scheiben,  and  now 
get  a  flood  of  warm,  colored  light.  Our 
candelabra  is  a  tremendous  fossil  elk  horn 
hung  by  blackened  trace  chains  from  the 
roof.  The  candle  holders  are  fastened  on 
to  screw  eyes  (or  eye  screws),  then  put  in 
drilled  holes.  (This  was  a  harder  job 
than  painting  Indians!) 

"A  great  robe  decorated  with  colored 
porcupine  quills  is  on  one  wall ;  a  buffalo 
skull  over  the  fireplace,  shields,  skins, 
Navajo  rugs,  other  Indian  things  and 
several  pictures  complete  the  decorations. 
The  large  Navajo  rug  is  gray  and  black. 
The  furniture  dark  oak,  the  table  and  one 
or  two  other  pieces  were  made  here,  the 
book-rack  is  from  the  Craftsman  shops. 

"The  curtains  and  portieres  are  soft 
green,  also  from  the  Craftsman  shops.  As 
a  whole  it  is  a  restful,  quiet  harmony  in 
warm  browns,  grays  and  greens,  the 
bits  of  Indian  decoration  giving  a  relief  of 
high  color.  Nothing  seems  to  jar  on  one, 
nothing  is  crowded.  When  the  candles 
(twelve)  are  lighted  and  a  couple  of  big 
logs  are  on  the  fire  the  room  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  mellow,  warm  light,  or  at 
least  we  who  have  planned  it  and  enjoy  it 
think  so." 

Besides  this  one  large  living  and  work- 
ing room,  which  is  the  ideal  way  to  dis- 
pose of  space  in  a  small  house,  there  are 
also  a  sleeping  room  and  small  kitchen 
built  out  at  the  end  of  the  "hut."     The 
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studding  and  rafters  of  these  little  an- 
nexes are  stained  just  as  the  two  larger 
rooms  are.  The  kitchen  walls  are  covered 
with  Sanitas,  an  idea  from  The 
Craftsman  and  the  wood-work  is  paint- 
ed gray. 

In  the  tiny  bedroom  the  wainscoting 
and  floors  are  covered  with  Japanese  mat- 
ting, and  the  color  scheme  is  all  of  har- 
monizing grays  and  browns. 

The  price  of  this  small  but  apparently 
ideal  dwelling  place  is  not  given.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know  just 
how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  money  it 
took  to  create  a  place  so  full  of  simple 
charm,  of  peace  and  beauty;  for  if  one 
Stops  to  think  into  the  question,  it  is  the 
building  of  just  such  homes  as  this,  born 
of  necessity  and  finished  as  a  witness  to  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  that  is  helping  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  in  American  archi- 
tecture,   which    was    up    to    the    present 


century,  and  still  is,  almost  wholly  false 
and  imitative,  unlovely  and  without  pos- 
sibilities of  real  convenience  or  comfort. 

The  owner  of  this  "hut"  is  an  artist  of 
repute — a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Academy  for  ten  years. 
An  interesting  collection  of  his  Indian 
paintings  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst  has  purchased  over  a  hundred  of 
his  paintings  of  Indians  and  plain  life  for 
the  University  of  California,  as  art  trea- 
sures and  to  be  used  as  reference  in 
the  study  of  history  of  the  North  American 
Indian. 

During  the  present  summer  the  "hut" 
will  remain  empty,  for  the  artist  and  his 
wife  are  to  spend  the  time  studying  the 
Pueblo  Indians  for  a  fresh  collection  of 
paintings. 

The  "hut"  is  called  Absarokee,  an 
Indian  word  for  Crow. 
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